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INTRODUCTION 


Alexander Campbell (1788-1866) was a theologian but 
took no satisfaction in being known as one. He held that 
theology should function as a servant of the gospel rather 
than aspire to be the queen of the sciences. Campbell was 
afraid of much he saw in the history of Christian 
thought. It was his contention that making the ancient 
creeds and the various schools of orthodoxy the basis of 
fellowship had destroyed both the unity of the church 
and the biblical foundation of faith. Campbell believed 
that he was orthodox in his views but conducted a life- 
long battle against enshrining the orthodoxies. 

This nineteenth-century reformer usually is associated 
with the rise of the churches known variously as ‘‘the 
Christian church,’’ ‘‘the church of Christ,’’ or ‘* Dis- 
ciples of Christ.’’ Campbell found himself cast in the 
role of shepherd of a new movement before he was thirty 
years of age. The association of churches which looked 
to him as unofficial intellectual guide could account for 
two hundred thousand members before his death. 

Campbell’s personal outlook was one of charity rather 
than a party spirit, although he engaged in a great deal 
of polemic in a day when public debates were a favorite 
activity. The lesson of tolerance may have been learned 
from reading the essays of John Locke, harmonizing the 
differences between his fourteen children, or managing 
his prosperous West Virginia estate. Long before the 
Civil War he had freed voluntarily every slave over 
whom he held ownership or control. Widely known as a 
defender of Protestant Christianity, he appreciated the 
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friendship of the Catholic bishop, John B. Purcell (1800- 
1883), and respected the utopian social reformer, Robert 
Owen (1771-1858), both of whom he opposed in public 
debate. Alexander Campbell never indulged in harsh 
words against the Jews. A rabbi friend of his once re- 
marked that such tolerance was rare in that day. 

Our theologian was a man of varied interests. As a 
youth, he had combined a liberal education with par- 
ticipation in sports and manual labor. He was an editor 
for forty years, owning and operating a private printing 
office in which were published his translation of the New 
Testament, several editions of a hymnal, and numerous 
journals. Campbell founded Bethany College in 1840 and 
served as its president for more than twenty years. He 
attended the Virginia constitutional convention as an 
elected delegate. During this lone venture into politics 
he crossed verbal swords with John Marshall and former 
Presidents Madison and Monroe. As a disputant in sev- 
eral extended public debates, Alexander Campbell helped 
make open discussion of issues the exciting activity it 
was on the American frontier. Above all, however, this 
man was a religious reformer, and a major part of his 
story may be told only by noting what he thought about 
the doctrines of the Christian faith. 

The tombstone of Alexander Campbell at Bethany, 
West Virginia, carries the inscription, ‘‘defender of the 
faith.’’ If his contemporaries regarded him as a theo- 
logian, later generations have not discovered the niche 
appropriate for him in the theological hall of fame. This 
is due partly to an eclipse of firsthand contact with his 
ideas, as expressed in his own writings. 

What was this man’s contribution to the ongoing 
stream of Protestant life? Among other things, he was 
an aggressive voice for Protestant Christianity to fron- 
tier America. On numerous occasions he rephrased his 
own words, “‘I am greatly indebted to all the reformers, 
from Martin Luther to John Wesley.’’ His work is a 
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legitimate expression of the Protestant ethos of confes- 
sion and criticism. 

In all its variety, Protestantism at its best has sought 
to relate itself effectively to the particular historical and 
cultural situation in which it finds itself. This means 
that certain features of the Christian faith are accented 
and interpreted in relation to the needs and concepts of 
each succeeding era. The paradox of this relation con- 
sists in the fact that, as Wilhelm Pauck has said, 


Protestants have always acknowledged that the concrete histori- 
eal situation in which men find themselves is the place where 
obedience is to be rendered to God, but, at the same time, their 
prophetic spirit has moved them to criticize in the name of God 
every attempt to render any historical attainment permanent 
and to regard it as sacred because of its alleged permanence. 


Campbell saw his vocation in a similar way. He once 
remarked, ‘‘ Every generation and age has its own work 
to do, and we have ours.’’ He sought to beat back the 
erust of a rigid orthodoxy into the batter of rational 
criticism and the authority of a kerygmatic New Testa- 
ment faith. In doing this, however, he used types of 
thought which lay at hand in his inheritance. 

Since the days of the Reformation, the watchword of 
Protestantism has been justification by grace. The way a 
theology handles this belief within its own epoch may be 
taken as a test case of the Protestant character of any 
point of view. The slant given to the doctrine of grace 
is a sign of the relation conceived to exist between the 
gospel and the mind of the day. Protestant theology is 
the history of an ever-changing struggle to purify belief 
in the action of God’s grace from its corruptions in prac- 
tice and doctrine. 

The Reformation of the sixteenth century was born 
out of a struggle for the doctrine of justification by grace 
alone. Martin Luther (1483-1546) and John Calvin (1509- 


1Pauck, Wilhelm: The Heritage of the Reformation, New York: The 
Free Press of Glencoe, Inc. Rev. ed. 1960, p. 131. Used by permission. 
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1564) sought to free this belief from the tyranny of a 
system which sanctioned the accumulation of merit 
through good works. The America of the nineteenth cen- 
tury had absorbed much of the Protestant principle of 
divine sovereignty and grace through a simplified form 
of frontier Calvinism. As the irony of history would have 
it, the type of Protestant action needed in Campbell’s 
day to make the gospel relevant was practically the re- 
verse of the situation which faced the Reformers of the 
sixteenth century. For the watchword of the Reformation 
had gotten inverted, on the American frontier, into an 
encrusted orthodoxy. Belief in sovereign grace inter- 
preted as a divine determinism had come frequently to 
overshadow an evangelical concern with the meaning and 
the means of grace. When, for example, the question of 
means or meaning was taken seriously, it was assumed 
often that an experience of emotional crisis was the only 
genuine sign of God’s having acted to choose an indi- 
vidual for salvation. 

A great deal of the thought of Alexander Campbell 
is a protest against theologies which correlate or iden- 
tify faith, grace, and the Holy Spirit with emotional in- 
tensity, or with a passive and fatalistic acceptance of 
events. He felt it necessary to defend a reasonable re- 
ligion in order to offset the abuses associated with a 
passive or emotional religion. Campbell objected only to 
a formula which negated the role of human decision by 
an exclusive emphasis upon grace alone. Likewise, how- 
ever, he repudiated belief in salvation by works. But he 
held that grace was not capricious. There was a lawful- 
ness even in grace which man could apprehend, and ac- 
cept or reject as a free being. 

Campbell was known in his day as an ‘‘apologist’’ for 
a Christian faith. This describes accurately the method 
he used for structuring his ideas. He was committed, in 
all sincerity, to a biblical, churchly tradition. But in 
addition, he had considerable sympathy with views held 
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both by erities of the church and by the English Enlight- 
enment. The apologetic nature of his writing is exempli- 
fied in the refusal to make a sharp distinction between 
faith and reason, and in his acceptance of analogical 
thinking about God as valid for theology. 

Alexander Campbell was interested in this approach 
to Christianity primarily in his role as a lecturer and 
journalist. He was not a professional systematic theo- 
logian. His apologetic was evoked largely in response to 
immediate issues. The response often was expressed in 
the form of a sharp polemic. This limited much of the 
value of the content of his writing to his own day. The 
compend has pruned away much of such material which 
is of interest to the biographer or the historian. It was 
necessary occasionally, however, to add footnotes which 
suggest the context to which an interpretation was ad- 
dressed. 

What building blocks did Campbell use in constructing 
an apologetic for his day? There is a basic interaction 
between a secular accent and a theological motif in his 
writing. These emphases guide, to a greater or lesser ex- 
tent, the conscious and subconscious judgments of this 
religious reformer. Their relationship is a valuable clue 
to Campbell’s theology. Since our theologian is not a 
dialectical thinker, he makes nothing out of the idea of 
a tension between these accents. But they provide win- 
dows through which he views the issues of the day. 

The theological motif is that of a mild orthodoxy; the 
secular accent is that of the English Enlightenment. 
Campbell’s orthodoxy is mild because its face is turned 
toward the Arminian revision of Calvinism. The secular 
note derives its peculiar tone primarily from the so- 
called representative realism of John Locke (1632-1704). 
The mutual impact of these influences contribute most 
to whatever distinctive flavor there is in this theology. 

A view which has one foot in the Enlightenment and 
the other in Protestant orthodoxy is no more of a theo- 
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logical centaur than is any alternative system of apolo- 
getics. Adjustments of various kinds between the two 
was a dominant characteristic of the generations pre- 
ceding the rise of present-day neo-orthodoxy and neo- 
liberalism. Note, for example, what had happened in 
Germany in the era preceding the day of Alexander 
Campbell. There the Enlightenment walked to its con- 
sistent end the path which orthodoxy had begun. Mean- 
while, orthodoxy sought to defend itself against its step- 
child, but in the process borrowed much of the rational- 
ism which belonged to the Enlightenment. 

The question one faces today is whether the categories 
of that period are adequate to express the meaning of 
the Christian faith. A historical judgment would be 
forced to admit that a view oriented toward the Enlight- 
enment served a useful purpose in its own day. But the 
changed historical situation of a later time demanded a 
new set of questions and answers from the theologian. A 
main staple in the theological diet now is the tension 
between skepticism and affirmation. Alexander Campbell 
read Blaise Paseal (1623-1662) with respect, but the 
Frenchman’s paradoxical combination of skepticism and 
faith did not furnish the pattern of thought which ap- 
pealed to Campbell. The religion of the sage of Bethany 
found expression through the assumption of rational 
certainty, not existential uncertainty. 

How do the two types of thought in Campbell’s view 
sustain and restrain each other? One illustration will 
answer this question, though the method of description 
is applicable to all twelve sections of the compend. Notice 
Campbell’s view of revelation, as an example showing 
the relation of the two motifs. 

Our theologian’s concept of revelation may be called 
a rational supernaturalism. It is rational in the sense 
that the content of revelation, as a distinctive kind of 
information, is no more a seandal for reason than is 
secular knowledge. It is supernatural in the sense that 
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the information given in the saving events recorded in 
scripture could not have been discovered by reason. 

The residue of earlier struggles between orthodoxy 
and the Enlightenment during the eighteenth century 
fit in and about Campbell’s theology. For example, 
neither the orthodox nor the followers of the Enlighten- 
ment ever questioned a division between revealed the- 
ology and natural theology analogous to that introduced 
by St. Thomas Aquinas in the thirteenth century. Nor 
did that generation seek to go beyond the definition of 
revelation as supernatural and infallible communication 
of truth as propositional. However, the Enlightenment 
ultimately made natural religion its ruling idea. This 
was a faith in a religion common to all men and included 
with it an uninhibited confidence in human reason as 
autonomous. And orthodoxy, in struggling to preserve 
special revelation against the Enlightenment’s vague 
concept of general revelation, took on much of the 
rationalistic character of its opponent. Dogmatic the- 
ology became, for the orthodox, the norm for correct 
interpretation of scripture. 

With the Enlightenment, Alexander Campbell rejected 
the normative rule of dogmatic theology, but with the 
orthodox he rejected the alternative of natural religion. 
With the Enlightenment he accepted reason and con- 
science in the individual as the appropriate judge of 
truth, but with the orthodox he believed that the fall of 
man had darkened and limited the capacity of human 
reason. In place of dogmatic theology and natural re- 
ligion, Campbell offered what he conceived to be a bibli- 
eal-centered idea of revelation along with whatever of 
natural theology seemed congenial. 

Our theologian conceived of revelation as the commu- 
nication of information in the form of supernatural 
truths, but he rejected the idea that reason had to under- 
go a change from its present fallen status in order to ac- 
cept the truth. Grace does not act primarily to enable the 
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will but to provide a new perspective. Before the fall, rea- 
son apparently was the supreme power in man. Now, 
however, its function is not creative but simply critical 
and evaluative. It accepts or rejects whatever of natural 
and supernatural knowledge is presented to it. Revelation 
is to be received on the basis of evidence and rational 
criticism, not accepted merely as the authority of a tra- 
dition. Rejecting the Enlightenment conception of an ab- 
solute autonomy for reason, Campbell gave it a role of 
limited autonomy. Miracle, for example, he regarded as 
proof of supernatural truth. But he held also that if the 
reason of man could find no beneficent purpose, no moral 
efficacy in the event, then miracle would be proof to no 
one. 

Campbell accepted rational argument for the being of 
God as having a certain validity. He takes for granted 
the cosmological argument, which assumes either the 
world or its design as an effect and argues for the neces- 
sity of a creator or a designer. The idea of pre-estab- 
lished harmony, from which the classical argument from 
design derives its plausibility, was never questioned by 
Campbell. He did not, however, accept a cosmological 
proof as evident merely to natural reason alone. In this 
he differed from both the natural theology of the middle 
ages and the natural religion of the Enlightenment. 
These held the ‘“‘proofs’’ for the divine existence as 
evident on the grounds of rational argument itself. But 
Alexander Campbell held that the role of reason is lim- 
ited simply to judging the evidence presented to it. 
The initial, primal information about God comes ex- 
clusively from supernatural knowledge. Given its de- 
pendence on revelation, reason understands the idea of 
first cause or designer. There is no genuine idea of 
general revelation in this scheme. In the non-Christian 
religions, for example, the origin of belief in God is held 
to be somehow dependent upon the biblical information. 

* * * * * 
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Before concluding the foreword, a few external mat- 
ters should be noted. 

The compend is made up of approximately 325 quota- 
tions. These cover a period of forty-four years out of the 
hfe of Alexander Campbell, from 1820 to 1864. About 
one third of the excerpts come from the ten years which 
preceded his trip to Europe, 1837 to 1846. Perhaps these 
were ‘‘the green years,’’ from ages forty-nine to fifty- 
eight. 

Two thirds of the quotations are taken from Camp- 
bell’s publications, The Christian Baptist (1823-1830), 
and The Millennial Harbinger (1830-1864). His articles 
always were signed either ‘‘the editor,’’ ‘‘A. Campbell,’’ 
or just, ‘‘A. C.’’ The essays, his most usual form of 
expression, were often written on the run. He rode 
thousands of miles by railroad, river steamer, or on 
horseback. In many cases there was neither time nor 
opportunity to rewrite or to check proof on the printer. 

Campbell preferred clarity and logical consistency to 
other attributes of writing. He appreciated the great 
poets and dramatists, such as Milton and Shakespeare. 
But his realist philosophy envisioned no creative role for 
the imagination. He wrote prose all his life, and often 
ends in being prosaic. A modern reader is amazed that 
this man’s unadorned, often tedious, style commanded a 
steadily growing audience. 

An anthology may be suspect which makes no effort to 
show a development in Campbell’s thought from an 
earlier to a later stage. Such a frame of reference is not 
appropriate. Alexander Campbell changed his mind and 
shows an inconsistency in certain views. But, in general, 
on matters of fundamental perspective he held relatively 
consistently to his primary motifs. Any noticeable shift 
was in the area of strategy or emphasis. A response to 
the exigencies of his historical situation necessitated an 
increasingly constructive expression beyond the icono- 
clasm of earlier years. Whatever the situation seemed 
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to demand, Alexander Campbell’s attitude toward his 
own theological convictions represents the Protestant 
principle in action. He said, ‘‘We speak for ourselves 
only; and, while we are always willing to give a decla- 
ration of our faith... , we firmly protest against dog- 
matically propounding our own views, or those of any 
fallible mortal as a condition or foundation of church 
union or co-operation.’” 

A coneluding word of explanation is needed as to the 
system of references used in the compend. The source 
of each quotation is indicated by a single key word or a 
set of letters which signify a corresponding work. This 
is simply a matter of convenience. Since there are, for 
example, about two hundred references lifted from The 
Millennial Harbinger, the sign ‘‘MH’’ seemed sufficient. 
In addition, since all of the material dates within the 
1800’s, only the particular year within the century is 
given. The sources and their signs are as follows: 


Walker — Campbell-Walker debate 
CB — Christian Baptist 
Owen — Campbell-Owen debate 


Virginia — Virginia Constitutional Convention 
MH — Millennial Harbinger 
System — Christian System 


Purcell — Campbell-Purcell debate 
Rice — Campbell-Rice debate 
Pentateuch — Lectures on the Pentateuch 
Addresses — Popular Lectures and Addresses 


RoyaL HUMBERT 


Kureka, Illinois 
December 10, 1960 


2System, ’39, p. 12. 


FAITH AND REASON 


1. The Capacity for Criticism and Belief 


We reasoned with them for about an hour and a half 
on reason and faith.* 

Ist. We attempted to demonstrate that reason with- 
out faith is wholly inadequate to guide man, in reference 
either to the present or the future. 

2d. Justified the wisdom and philanthropy of the Au- 
thor of Revelation in addressing it to faith, or to the 
capacity by which we receive almost all our useful 
knowledge. 

The design of this discourse, like the preceding one, 
was to disabuse the audience of their prejudices against 
the testimony of God, occasioned by the abuses of their 
own reason, and the abuses of the Bible by many teach- 
ers and professors of Christianity .... 

Among the various arguments adduced under the first 
item of our discourse, was, the impotency and perfect 
inadequacy of reason to originate or decide any thing 
regarding religion confessed by the Sceptics themselves. 
Before me, I observed, was a number of gentlemen, who 
had the greatest advantages which the improved state of 
the science of this world afforded; whose minds were 
fully matured by many years of reflection, and by all that 
philosophy could bestow; who confessed that to the pres- 


1Campbell is summarizing one of several addresses given in New York 
City at Tammany Hall and at Concert Hall. 
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ent moment they could not theoretically or practically 
decide whether or not there was a God—an intelligent 
Creator, or whether nature was or was not eternal and 
unoriginated. Their own experience—indeed, their own 
consciousness, than which there is no higher evidence to 
them, might be most successfully appealed to in proof 
that reason, however enlightened and cultivated by nat- 
ural science, was altogether incompetent to guide man 
to any certain knowledge of his origin and destiny. 

Faith, on the contrary, was that capacity or power 
in man, to which this knowledge was addressed, and by 
which alone it could be acquired. Indeed, all our knowl- 
edge of the past, and of the present, except only the 
narrow horizon which comes under the cognizance of our 
senses is derived through this channel. 

Faith was then shown to be the most natural, uni- 
versal, and powerful principle of action implanted in the 
human breast... . | 

Testimony it was alleged is submitted to reason, and 
over it reason exercises the same jurisdiction which it 
exercises over the objects of sense. The attributes of 
testimony, like the attributes of any object of reason 
may be ascertained with as much precision as the prop- 
erties of things. We can discriminate the true from the 
false, in some matters, with difficulty; but, in other mat- 
ters, with perfect certainty. Reason deciding that the 
testimony is true, is believing; reason deciding that the 
testimony is false, is disbelieving; reason unable to de- 
cide, is scepticism. 

Testimony is only another name for the experience of 
others.—Their experience, reported and believed, is our 
faith.’ 


MH, 734, pp. 76-78 


2Robert Richardson, biographer and personal physician of SPY ini | 
Campbell, clearly summarized the view expounded here. He said, 
distinction between knowledge and faith... should . be permitted. They 
OME 40 b. 4G0.) only by the sources from whence they are derived.” 
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... there is a currency of the word philosophy legiti- 
mate and proper. We very naturally and rationally en- 
quire for the reason or reasons of every object of vision 
or contemplation. And that reason enquired for is what 
we, by well established custom and usage, call the 
philosophy of it.... There is an innate inquisitiveness in 
all minds.... 


... there is no real true and real conflict between faith 
and reason, or, in other words, between true faith and 
true philosophy. The apostles appeal to reason properly 
educated—that is christian reason, to sustain some of 
their oracles. For although some of God’s teachings are 
so supernatural, so far beyond the operations of unedu- 
cated reason, that no man could have originated them. 
Yet they are so evidently supernatural, that no well edu- 
cated man could, by any possibility, deny that God had 
spoken them. 

‘By faith,’’ says Paul, and not by reason, ‘‘we know, 
we understand, that the worlds were framed by the word 
of God.’’ Indeed, faith, Divine faith, is the conviction 
or evidence of things not submitted to our senses. But in 
no case does it conflict with the true and proper consti- 
tution of the human mind—nor with the power, wisdom, 
and goodness of God as developed in creation. 


No true philosopher arrogates to himself or to philoso- 
phy the power of creating a new truth, or of originating 
an idea of a Spirit, of a supernatural universe, of a 
mediatorial interposition such as that revealed from 
faith to faith. The positive existence of such an idea 
in any mind without a revelation from God, original or 
by tradition, transmitted from Father to Son, is not con- 
ceivable, certainly not demonstrable to any one of a 
sound judgment and a discriminating reason. 

MH, ’57, pp. 482-484 
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Querist—ARE there not some truths in revelation, 
as commonly understood, contrary to thy decisions? 

Reason.—No truth in any science is contrary to my 
decisions. J decide only what is truth. But many no- 
tions are called truths of revelation which are not found 
in revelation, but in the bewildered and confused imagi- 
nations of men. Some there are who affirm (and, no 
doubt, think) that whatever is contrary to their igno- 
rance and prejudice, is contrary to reason; for they 
imagine that their own prejudices and ignorance are 
identical with reason. But I own nothing to be truth 
which is not correspondent with what exists. My defi- 
nition of historic truth is the agreement of the narrative 
with the fact; of logical truth, the agreement of the terms 
of the proposition with one another, or the conclusion 
with the premises; and of religious truth, whatever God, 
or some one deputed by him, has spoken. This is the 
truth concerning which you are interrogating me. Every 
thing that God has spoken is true: for ‘‘God is truth.’’ 

Querist.—But if God should be reputed as having said 
anything contrary to your ascertained decisions on sub- 
jects within your scrutiny and jurisdiction, what then? 
Dost thou affirm it? 

Reason.—What God has spoken, and what he is re- 
puted to have spoken, are very different things. I hold 
it that God has spoken only truth. But he is represented 
to have spoken very contrary propositions, according to 
the testimonies of prejudice and imagination. But let 
me tell thee once for all, there is nothing contrary to me 
that is not contrary to truth; and my province is simply 
to decide all pretensions to truth. 

To me it appears consistent with the principles de- 
veloped in the constitution of the mundane system, that 
God has spoken to man concerning his origin and 
destiny. And certainly the positive evidence inscribed 
upon, transfused through, and collateral with, these 
oracles of God, is as clearly ascertained as that, if there 
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be any design apparent in human action, there is design 
apparent in the creation and preservation of the uni- 
verse. 

Querist.—For the sake of argument, then, let it be 
conceded that your decision is accordant to truth. Then 
I ask, Admitting that God has spoken to man, and that 
the Bible contains these communications; but amongst 
the various copies and versions, ancient and modern, 
there are various readings and interpolations: how, then, 
do you discriminate the genuine from the spurious read- 
ings? What are thy criteria? 

Reason.—The narrative of facts is the same in all 
manuscripts, copies, and versions, in every substantial 
particular. The facts are not only the basis, but the 
matter of christian faith; and it is only in the verbal 
expositions of the meanings and tendencies of these 
facts, that interpolations or various readings of any im- 
portance occur. Comparisons of the more ancient manu- 
scripts and translations, and of the quotations found 
in the writings of the primitive authors, together with 
the scope, style, and manner of the inspired penmen, 
make it not difficult, when proper pains are taken, to 
ascertain the genuine readings, and to detect the supple- 
ments or mistakes of transcribers. 


Querist.—Tell me, then, what use dost thou make of 
revelation? 

Reason.—All its communications are to me as the ax- 
iomata of Euclid to the mathematician.’ I use them all 
as first and fixed principles never to be called in question, 
as rules and measures by which all moral principles 

83In 1827, some five years before this statement, Campbell said, ‘‘The 
truths of the bible are to be received as first principles, not to be tried by 
our reason, one by one, but to be received as new principles, from which 
we are to reason as from intuitive principles in any human science.” (CB, 
727, p. 380.) The similarity of this view with Augustinian theology is obvious, 


“faith seeking understanding.” This principle does not seem consistent with 
other tendencies in Campbell, especially his Lockianism. 
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are to be tried. A ‘‘thus says the Lord’’ settles all 
debate, and is absolutely authoritative in every question 
concerning the spiritual and eternal world. ... 

Querist.—But is not this implicit and unconditional 
surrender of thyself derogatory to thy true dignity, 
office, and honor? 

Reason.—Nothing I conceive so honorable, so dignify- 
ing, so congenial to my office, as this implicit acquies- 
cence in all the annunciations of the Great Father of 
reason and truth. Nothing so certain, so durable, so un- 
changeable as the word of the Lord. There is no error 
ATi SEN aa 

Querist.—But is it not alleged by thee that God has 
always spoken in accordance with thee—that revelation 
and reason perfectly harmonize? 

Reason.—When men speak of revelation and reason 
according and harmonizing, they cannot mean a faculty 
of the human soul: for what sense is there in affirming 
that natural light and the eye harmonize and accord? 
To say that light and the eye agree, is to say as much 
as that revelation and reason agree. Reason is that eye 
of the soul to which the light of revelation is addressed. 
But the babbling world, perhaps, mean that revelation 
and experience agree; which is true just as far as we 
have experience; but as revelation immeasurably tran- 
scends our experience, it can only be affirmed that so far 
as human experience reaches, it accords with revelation. 

I am wholly misapprehended by the great multitude 
who pretend to adore me. . . . My worshippers, were 
they to understand themselves, would be astounded at 
the grossness of their idolatry and the stupidity of their 
devotion. 


... 1 claim not divine honors. Whatever knowledge I 
have acquired I have gleaned from two volumes. I read 
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but two—the volume of Nature and the volume of Reve- 
lation: the former for the present, the latter for the 
future destiny of man. I have not an original idea: all 
that I know of the material system is derived from the 
volume of Nature; and all that I know of the spiritual 1s 
derived from the volume of Revelation.* 

MH, 732, pp. 97-100 


2. The Object of Faith 


Some superficial thinkers have spoken and written 
much upon different kinds of faith. They have ‘‘his- 
torical’’ and ‘*saving faith,’’ the ‘‘faith of miracles,’’ 
and the ‘‘faith of devils,’’ the ‘‘faith direct and reflex,’’ 
‘‘temporary and enduring faith,’’ &c, &e. These are 
conceits of the old metaphysical theologians, and have 
done a world of mischief. By placing historical and 
saving or divine faith in contrast, and in giving all value 
to saving and none to historical belief, they have be- 
wildered themselves and their followers :— 


‘‘Faith was bewildered much by men who meant 

To make it clear, so simple in itself, 

A thought so rudimental and so plain, 

That none by comment could it plainer make. 

All faith was one. In object, not in kind, 

The difference lay. The faith that saved a soul, 

And that which in the common truth believed, 

In essence, were the same. Hear, then, what faith, 

True, Christian faith, which brought salvation, was:— 

Belief in all that God revealed to men; 

Observe, in all that God revealed to men, 

In all he promised, threatened, commanded, said, 

Without exception, and without a doubt.’’® 

4Reason” in Campbell is critical reason. It has a quasi-ontological sta- 
tus in so far as the image of God in man is defined as man’s intellectual 
capacity. This is an Enlightenment idea. However, since Campbell thinks 
of reason as “critical” and not ‘‘creative,” it is limited and thus congenial 


to Christian orthodoxy’s belief that reason somehow is involved with the 
fall of man. 

5The author of this verse is not given in the passage quoted here from 
the Millennial Harbinger of 1846. But, in an essay on the same theme, 
“Faith,” in the Harbinger of 1833, Campbell gives credit to ‘“Pollok’s Course 
of Time,’ ” book | viii, p. 189 (MH, ’33 p. 344). 
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There is no faith worth any thing that is not historical ; 
for all our religion is founded upon history. What would 
any Jew or Christian have believed concerning Moses or 
Jesus, but for the history of those persons? .... There 
are those who believe in Moses and in Jesus on mere 
human tradition, without any correct knowledge of the 
NIStOn year: 

. The whole history must be clearly understood and 
really believed in its true sense and on its divine evi- 
dence, as demonstrated by the Holy Spirit, before any 
one can, in strict propriety, be said to believe it. All who 
thus believe it, will find that it is both the wisdom and 
power of God Ms salvation. 

But the power and efficacy of faith depend not so 
much upon the act or manner of believing, nor upon the 
certainty of the evidence, nor even upon the assurance 
of its truth, as upon the nature and value of the thing 
that is believed. THr POWER OF FAITH IS IN THE TRUTH 


_ salvation i rs not m the act of anes) but on the 
object or proposition that 1s believed. It is the object of 
faith, and not the faith itself, that has the power to save. 
If we examine our physical, intellectual, and moral con- 
stitution, in all their organs, faculties, and capacities, 
one by one, we shall find that it is neither the possession 
of them nor the employment of them that affords us 
health, safety, or happiness; but the objects on which 
they are employed. ... 


Still the objects subjected to the faculties of man— 
whether sensitive, intellectual, or moral—can afford him 
neither pleasure nor pain unless apprehended and ap- 
propriated by the faculties to which they severally 
belong. ... Hence, by a figure of speech which puts the 
instrument for the agent, salvation is ascribed to faith, 
while it virtually belongs to the sacrifice and interces- 
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sion of the Messiah. The gospel, then, as ministered now 
by the Holy Spirit, is ‘‘the power of God for salvation 
to every one that believes it.’’ Faith, indeed, is but the 
hand that apprehends and appropriates Christ as re- 
vealed to us by the Holy Spirit sent down from heaven. 
Salvation, then, is of faith, that it might be by grace. 


... Of course no truth can have power over either the 
heart or the hope of man that is not understood. The 
efficacy is in the sense, and not in the sound. The sense 
of the great proposition [that Jesus is the Messiah, the 
Son of God] is, therefore, that which is believed and 
not the mere words which contain that sense... . Mil- 
lions professing Christianity seem to think that there is 
a peculiar virtue in the mere enunciation of ‘‘the per- 
sons of the T'rinity’’—a sort of magic charm or cabalistic 
power in so many words or letters peculiarly arranged.° 

MH, ’46, pp. 78-83 


... We are saved by grace. Heaven, we say, does 
certain things for us, and also proposes to us what we 
should do to inherit eternal life. It is all of God: for he 
has sent his Son; he has sent his Spirit; and all that 
they have done, or shall do, is of free favor; and the 
proposition concerning our justification and sanctifi- 
cation is equally divine and gracious as the mission of 
his Son. We are only asked to accept a sacrifice which 
God has provided for our sins, and then the pardon of 
them, and to open the doors of our hearts, that the 
Spirit of God may come in and make its abode in us. 
God has provided all these blessings for us, and only re- 


6The stress upon the ‘“‘sense,”’’ as against mere words, reflects an attempt 
to guard against the abuse of revelation. In common with his day, Campbell 
held that revelation is known through the propositions stated in scripture. 
Campbell was concerned to ground the Christian faith in history rather than 
in metaphysics or dogmatics. Lacking, however, a clearly stated concept of 
the Holy Spirit which acts beyond and free from the revelation in scripture, 
the concern slipped easily into the loss of a vivid sense of personal relation- 
ship to God. 
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quires us to accept them freely, without any price or 

idea of merit upon our part. But he asks us to recewe 

them cordially, and to give up our hearts to him. 
System, ’39, p. 34 


. religion is a personal thing. It is a person believ- 
ing a person, confiding in a person, loving a person, 
hoping in a person, rejoicing in a person, and obeying 
that person. It is not an assent to a theory, or a fact; 
but it is a person believing, trusting, loving, obeying, and 
rejoicing in a person—viz. Jesus Christ. 


MH, ’39, p. 506 


3. Evidence and Belief 


Evidence alone produces faith, or testimony is all that 
is necessary to faith. This is demonstrably evident in 
every case; and therefore the certainty felt is always 
proportioned to the character of the testimony produced. 
Faith is capable of being greatly increased in many in- 
stances; but only in one way, and that is, either by 
affording additional evidence, or by brightening the 
evidences already produced.—To exhort men to believe, 
or to try to scare them into faith by loud vociferations, 
or to cry them into faith by effusions of natural or 
mechanical tears, without submitting evidence, is as 
absurd as to try to build a house or plant a tree in a 
cloud. 


The term fatth is used in the Bible in the commonly 
received sense of mankind, and the faith which we have 
in the testimony of God differs from that we have in 
the testimony of men in this one respect only—that as 
men may be deceived, and may deceive others, so the 
confidence we repose in their testimony, in some in- 
stances, may be very limited; but as God cannot be 
deceived himself, neither can deceive others, so the 
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confidence we have in his testimony is superior to that 
we repose in the testimony of men; and as the word 
comes to us in demonstration of the Holy Spirit, or 
attested to us by the supernatural gifts which accom- 
panied the testimony of the original witnesses; so it 
affords the highest possible evidence, and therefore pro- 
duces the greatest confidence.’ 
CB, ’23, pp. 58-59 


. the evidences of the truth of Christianity might 
have been easily augmented if it had pleased the founder 
of it, or had it been compatible with the whole plan of 
things. From analogy I have reasoned thus. The sun 
might have been made to have produced a thousand times 
more light and heat... . But again, if the sun had been 
made to afford greater light, the human eye would have 
been rendered useless, or have been made differently. 
If the heat which we attribute to the sun had been 
greatly augmented, our bodies could not have endured it. 

. And if the evidences of christianity had been aug- 
mented, it would not have been adapted to the condition 
of man. The adjustment of light to the eye and of the 
eye to light; of heat to animals and of animals to heat 

. is all graduated upon a divine scale; or, in other 
words, is perfectly adapted means to end, and end to 
means. Precisely so the evidences of the christian re- 
ligion to the present condition of men, and of religion 
itself to man. The christian religion is made for man, 
and absolutely and indispensably necessary to his com- 
fort. 


7A comment of Robert Richardson throws some light on this view of 
Campbell. Richardson said, “the plea so forcibly urged by the advocates of 
| aa reformation [is] that testimony is indispensably necessary to 
ai 
.. this matter [has been emphasized] in opposition to the animal 
excitements and idle dreams which modern religion has guirodyced as sub- 
stitutes; but, so far as the argument is concerned, it has not been thought 
necessary to trace the relation of testimony further than ss the facts them- 
selves.’”’ (MH, ’57, p. 405.) 
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... the evidences are adjusted upon a certain scale 
and amount to a certain maximum beyond which they do 
not go.” 


*If sinners be as spiritually dead as a stone, and if 
their conversion be the effect of omnipotent power, or of 
mere physical energy of God’s spirit; then not only is 
any adjustment of evidence unnecessary, but all evidence 
of the truth of scriptures is quite unnecessary. 

CB, ’27, pp. 365-366 


... God has given sufficient evidence, and conse- 
quently sufficient ability to every man to believe the testi- 
mony of his Son; and, therefore, the unbelief of every 
man is chargeable to his own wickedness. ... Faith, how- 
ever it comes into existence, is no more than the belief 
of truth; and it is evidence alone that ascertains and 
demonstrates what is truth. That the evidence of truth 
does not arrest the attention of all, is equally true of 
things human and divine. And it has been often and 
long remarked how easily men assent to a proposition 
which they wish to be true, and with what difficulty 
they assent to one averse from their inclinations. This 
only proves the influence which the will has upon the 
understanding. In other cases, where there is no pre- 
vious bias for or against any proposition, the assent is 
just proportioned to the evidence. 

CB, ’26, pp. 253-254 


... the mere naked assent to the truth of facts is assent 
without confidence, without consent, without any sort of 
interest in the matter. ... Faith is the belief of the glo- 
rious facts of the gospel—a firm persuasion that they 
are true, which persuasion is always accompanied with 
confidence in them and a hearty consent of the mind to 
them. The man that merely assents to them, and does 


8This concept of “evidence” assumes the doctrine of pre-established 
harmony, a favorite view of the eighteenth century. 
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not confide in them, and give himself up to them, is, with 
me, an infidel, rather than a disciple of Christ. 
MH, 739, p. 505 


4. The Test of Truth 


...1f we were to use that reason of which we boast, a 
little more, and submit less to the suggestions of self- 
love and self-admiration, we would not only think more 
humbly of ourselves, but we would do more justice to the 
merit of others. In that case neither the names nor the 
authority of our ancestors would be plead as a justifi- 
cation of our sentiments or practices, nor would their 
weaknesses be urged in extenuation of our own. They 
were men constitutionally like ourselves, and only cir- 
cumstantially different. Whether they were wiser or 
better than ourselves or our coevals, depends not upon 
any constitutional superiority, but rather upon the su- 
periority of their or our circumstances. Their oppor- 
tunities may have been better or worse than ours, and 
all the difference of a moral or intellectual nature be- 
tween them and us must be resolved into their or our 
superior attention and devotion to truth and goodness. 

Many Doctors of the Church of Rome would have made 
first-rate Puritans; and many morose Dissenters would 
have made hierarchial tyrants in other times and other 
countries. Many in this age, whose illiberality and re- 
ligious wrath are fully vented in bold invectives and 
ungenerous detractions, would, had they lived a few 
centuries ago, have found no gratification to their re- 
ligious vengeance but in the racks and tortures of 
inquisitorial cruelty. They who are now sated with 
burning men’s writings, would then have consumed 
their persons. Those, too, who, in this century, are 
pleased to prove their faith and practice by an appeal to 
the fathers, would, in the days of Luther, have main- 
tained the infallibility of the Pope and the sovereign 
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arbitrements of clerical councils. And they who would 
now bind men’s consciences to a covenant and creed 
framed by the fathers of modern traditions, would have 
argued in the days of John Huss and Jerome of Prague, 
that the Bible was not to be read by the ignorant laity. 

While, in this age of invention, the winds and the 
waves, the rivers and the deserts, the mountains and the 
vallies are made to yield to scientific and mechanical 
skill; while the human mind is bursting through the 
shackles and restraints of a false philosophy, and de- 
veloping the marvellous extent of its powers, it is not to 
be supposed strange and unaccountable that the moral 
and religious systems of antiquity should be submitted 
to the scrutiny of enlightened intellects, and that men of 
reflection and independence should dare to explore the 
creeds and the rubrics of ages of less light and more 
superstition. Truth has nothing to fear from investi- 
gation. It dreads not the light of science, nor shuns the 
scrutiny of the most prying inquiry. 


What, then, is Truth? Momentous question! She is 
Reality herself. ’Tis not merely the exact correspond- 
ence of words with ideas. This is but verbal truth. ’Tis 
not the mere agreement of the terms of any proposition 
with logical arrangement.—This is logical truth. But it 
is the correspondence, the exact agreement of our ideas 
with things as they are. So that the representations of 
truth are the exact pictures of all the realities about 
which we are conversant, or in which we are interested.°® 

CB, ’28, pp. 461-462 


As sensation first, and reflection afterwards, give 
man all his simple ideas or first views of things; so 


*This, and many other similar statements, show that Campbell thought 
as a philosophical realist. To the extent that he believed in a “naive” real- 
ism, that what we experience of reality is a direct transcript of it, he fol- 
lows the Scottish realists rather than John Locke, 
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the symbols or types of all his ideas are the material 
objects around him. By comparing these objects with 
one another, by abstracting, classifying and compound- 
ing their qualities or properties he forms all the complex 
ideas of which he is possessed. So that all his simple 
ideas are the images of things which do exist, and he 
has not a single idea, the archetype or pattern of which 
is not to be met with, in the materials around him. His 
imagination may create a great many new forms, but the 
materials out of which it creates these new forms were 
originally presented him in the great magazine of nature. 
He may now fancy a tree, the roots of which are iron, 
the trunk and branches of which are grass, the leaves of 
which are silver, and the fruit of which is gold. But 
had he not obtained by sensation or observation the idea 
of a natural tree, he never could have imagined this 
unnatural one. 

The inlets of all human knowledge are the five senses. 
Reflection upon the ideas thus acquired gives birth to 
new ones, akin, however, to those received by sensation. 
Imagination may now combine these ideas without any 
restraint but its own power. It may associate those 
ideas with, or without regard, to natural fitness, con- 
eruity, or consistency. It may create a Polyphemus or a 
Centaur; but it cannot create an idea perfectly new. As 
human skill and human power may new modify, but 
cannot create a particle of matter; so the imagination 
may vary or new modify the ideas acquired by sensation, 
but cannot create a new one. And here ends the chapter 
of human science.*° 

Revelation opens a new world, a new order of re- 
lations, and gives birth to new ideas, which, as the great 
apostle to the nations says, ‘‘The eye of man never saw, 
the ear of man never heard, nor the heart of man never 

1oWhen Alexander Campbell rode on_ horseback he often either carried 
the essays of his favorite philosopher, John Locke, in his saddle bags, or 


read from these works as he rode. The above passage sounds, of course, like 
a digest of Locke’s theory of knowledge. 
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conceived.’’ But this commences a new chapter in human 
knowledge. The first chapter contains all natural knowl- 
edge. The second, all supernatural.” 

CB, ’28, p. 495 


The principles of investigation on which the inductive 
philosophy of Lord Bacon is founded, and those adapted 
by the christian philosopher, Sir Isaac Newton, are 
those which should govern. ... ‘‘ Everything,’’ says this 
great teacher ‘‘is to be submitted to the most minute 
observations.—No conclusions are to be drawn from 
guesses or conjectures. We are to keep within the 
certain limits of experimental truth. We first ascertain 
the facts, then group them together, and after the classi- 
fication and comparison of them, draw the conclusion. 
...’ Any arguments, therefore, which we may offer, we 
wish to be examined by the improved principles of the 
inductive philosophy. 

Owen, ’29, p. 262 


The whole doctrine of essences, whether of mind or 
of matter, is contraband in every province of legiti- 
mate philosophy. No sane person, trained in the schools 
of useful learning, in this our age of reason, presumes 
to scan any essence or quintessence whatever. The doc- 
trine of the fifth essence is now-a-days not more ridicu- 
lous than the doctrine of the first essence. If at any 
time we should be seized with a fit of the Muses, we 
might with Milton sing of 


‘‘Htherial light, quintessence pure, 
Sprung from the deep.’’ 


1The “two-story world view” of the natural and supernatural in medieval 
thought shows in these words. But Campbell somewhat modifies this view. 
First, he holds that “supernatural” knowledge is just as congenial to critical 
reason as is “‘natural’ knowledge. No authority other than the reliability 
of apostolic testimony is needed. Second, a pragmatic note enters when he 
speaks of ‘fa new order of relations, and gives birth to new ideas.” The 
note sounded here seems to be that acceptance of revelation, supernatural 
knowledge, adds motion and stimulus which is not available to natural 
reason alone. This view is relatively commonplace today. 
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Or, if wrapt in the visions of an hypothetical philosophy, 
we might, with the genius of Stagyra, speculate upon 
‘‘the quintessential purity of a heavenly body immut- 
able.’’ But this matter-of-fact inductive age disdains 
such idle dreams, and repudiates the ideas and almost 
the name of essence and quintessence, with all the retinue 
of imaginative properties, accidents and ends. The rigid 
Baconians, to a man, are willing to acknowledge that 
there are three topics, once the darling themes of all the 
sons of hypothesis, which now lie beyond the limits of 
true philosophy. These are the origin, the essence and 
the end of any thing, mental or material. 

The phenomena of mind and matter come honorably 
and fairly within the empire of observation and of 
reason. Many of their attributes we can and do appre- 
hend, while their essences will forever remain a terra 
mcognta—a subject so metaphysically abstruse that no 
mind can grasp it in any one of its predicaments. The 
mind, indeed, may seize any thing as gross as ether, or 
the subtle fluids that roll their invisible currents through 
the channels of a vein infinitely minute; but the sanctum 
sanctorum of its own awful residence is not to be ap- 
proached, much less entered, by the ablest, the most pro- 
found and erudite of human kind. 

Addresses, *44, p. 75 


5. Language and Analogy 


It is impossible to teach man without types, conse- 
quently we have types for the eye and the ear. 

A word is but a type, and in order to understand man 
we must study typography all our life. We never study 
essence. We can not study the essence of any thing. 
'Tis true, we have the word in the materialities, but it is 
figurative. No man can study an abstract idea. Who 
has done it? Nobody. The word esse, to be, is absolute, 
and while there is an entity, an essence, a to be, in every 
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thing, no man can apprehend or comprehend it, further 
than it is manifested by outward signs or symbols; 
hence, we see the value and importance of the symbols 
employed here,” to assist us in the study of man as he 
was, and is, and must be hereafter. 

We remark further, that the distinguishing character- 
istics of the Bible were impressed by infinite wisdom, 
for a purpose. The study of these symbols is just as 
necessary to the study of humanity and divinity, as the 
study of the vowels and consonants, composing our 
alphabet, is to the knowledge of what is called literature. 
They were not instituted without cause, or without sig- 
nificance.* . 


*Nothing more certainly assures to us the truth of the 
Bible than its splendid system of types. Not only because 
we have the ante-types corresponding, but because the 
whole system is in perfect harmony with the development 
of humanity at the time these types were cast. These em- 
brace the simple elementary lessons of religion, and were 
just what was necessary at that age of the world. A sys- 
tem of religion less sensuous than the Jewish would not 
have been at all suitable. Man had to be gradually pre- 
pared, through these material representations, for that 
higher and more spiritual worship—the religion of 
Christ. The law of progress is first that which is natural, 
and afterward that which is spiritual. 

Pentateuch, ’59, pp. 219-220 


... men cannot think but by words or signs. Words 
are but embodied thought, the external images or repre- 
sentatives of ideas. And who is there that has paid 
any attention to what passes in his own mind, who has 
not perceived that he cannot think without something 
to think about, and that the something about which he 


2These remarks are contained in a lecture on Exodus 88 delivered by 
Campbell to the students at Bethany College. 
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thinks must either assume a name, or some sort of image 
in his mind, before his rational faculties can operate 
upon it; and moreover, that his powers of thinking 
while employed exercise themselves in every effort, 
either by terms, names, or symbols, expressive of their 
own acts and the results of their own acts? Now, as 
men think by means of symbols or terms, and cannot 
think without them, it must be obvious that speaking the 
same things and hearing the same things, though it 
might be alleged as the effect of thinking the same 
things, is more likely to become the cause of thinking 
the same things than any natural or mechanical effect 
can become the cause of a similar effect. This much we 
say for the employment of the speculative reader; but 
for the practical mind it is enough to know that speak- 
ing the same things is both rationally and scripturally 
proposed as the most sure and certain means of think- 
ing the same things. ... Perhaps in this one view might 
be found the only practicable and alone sufficient means 
of reconciling all the christian world, and of destroying 
all partyism and party feelings. ... But how shall we 
all speak the same things relating to the christian re- 
ligion? Never, indeed, while we add to, or subtract 
from the words which the Holy Spirit teaches. Never, 
indeed, while we take those terms out of their scriptural 
connexions, and either transpose them in place, or con- 
found them with terms not in the book. If I am not 
greatly mistaken, . . . the adding to, subtracting from, 
the transposition of, and mingling the terms of the Holy 
Spirit with those of human contrivance, is the only 
cause why all who love the same Saviour are disunited.** 
UB salaiprole 


wThis passage, in its entirety is a prime example of the spirit and 
rationale which gave momentum to the “restoration movement” of the nine- 
teenth century. The latter part, not reproduced here, contains a satirical 
discussion of contrasting interpretations of the nature of Christ and the 
arbitrary use of scripture proof texts to justify each view. In place of the 
divisive effects of creeds and dogmas, Campbell naively offers a kind of 
biblical positivism as a basis for Christian unity. 
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Analogical argument, from the very nature of the 
term, is an interminable argument. Strictly speaking, 
in religion there is no need whatever of analagous argu- 
ment, but as Butler has happily selected some of the 
very best arguments of the kind for the establishment 
of religion beyond all doubt, we are pleased to give him 
due credit, in the study of Christianity.* 

Analogy can furnish no positive proof. It goes no 
farther than to show that there is nothing discordant 
between the voice of nature and that of the Jewish and 
Christian religions. We naturally begin to reason by 
analogy, and probably owing to this fact, we have a 
certain kind of religion among men called natural re- 
ligion—an unfortunate name, we think, inasmuch as the 
word natural (like nature) is too ambiguous definitely 
to characterize so important and significant a term as is 
religion. The only meaning we attach to the phrase 
‘‘natural religion’’ is a religion founded upon the laws 
of nature. We do not concede to the word religion, in 
this connection, the Christian sense of the term, although 
the phrase ‘‘natural religion’’ is popularized all over 
Christendom, as founded upon the course of nature; but 
analogous to and homogeneous with Christianity. Hence, 
the difference between the two kinds of religion becomes 
a matter of some importance. 


... Butler’s Analogy is founded upon correct prin- 
ciples of reasoning, and the arguments of his elaborate 
and unsurpassed document may be summed up in one 
period. It goes to show that every objection urged 
agawmst the revealed religion of the Bible, may be used 
with equal force against the laws of nature. It shows 
that so far as nature has any thing in common with re- 

4Joseph Butler’s Analogy of Religion (1736) was written to refute the 
deism of Matthew Tindal’s volume, Christianity as Old as the Creation (1730). 
Alexander Campbell said that he used Butler’s Analogy and William Paley’s 


Hvidences of Christianity (1794), along with the Bible, in preparing his 
Bethany chapel lectures on the Pentateuch. 
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ligion, it coincides with and corroborates the positive 
institution of the Christian religion.” 

The mere study of analogy is a very fruitless matter 
in itself; yet, it is important to know these facts, as I 
have found learned men who have been unfortunately 
misled and mystified in their minds, by not knowing the 
radical difference between natural and revealed religion. 

Natural religion is pure Deism. ... We wish to have 
the line of demarcation between natural and revealed 
religion clearly drawn. There are analogies in nature 
which we should study carefully, and by careful study 
we discover that the evidences of nature all tend to 
establish the proofs of the truth of revealed religion. 


We are, by [the] very constitution of our nature, 
chained to earth, and revelation must unlock the mys- 
teries of our being and of our relations to a higher 
power, before we can ascend to a conception of the 
spiritual. 

Nature is the mere course of things. Every thing in 
it moves imperatively by the power of absolute will. 
There is nothing in it analogous to the motives and 
actions of human reason; yet, the study of what is called 
natural religion is profitable, inasmuch as it discloses 
the evidences of design, indicating power, wisdom and 
benevolence, on the part of the Author of the great 
frame work of the universe. But, while nature attests 
the existence of these attributes of the Author, it does 
not originate such ideas. We have a case in court, 

BHarlier evaluations of Butler sometimes held his work a failure. In 1918 
Williston Walker wrote, “Butler’s cautious balance of probabilities utterly 
fails to meet modern questions, and has been well criticised as raising more 
doubts than it answers.’ (A History of the Christian Church, New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1918, p. 490). In contrast with this judgment, a 
present-day Anglican theologian, J. V. Langmead Casserley, writes, ‘“‘When 
we are tracing analogies between .. . the role of faith in rational theology 
and the role of reason in the interpretation of revealed religion—and all 
that is most alive in contemporary thought is devoted to such themes... 
then, whether we are conscious of the fact or not, we are thinking in the 
tradition of Butler, and I for one would not ask for a better.” (The Retreat 


Vs parse in the Modern World, New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
» dD. . 
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wherein a witness is called to testify, who saw only a 
part of the transactions connected with the case. He 
can only testify to what he saw or heard. In other 
words, he can only prove what he knows. It is so with 
nature in regard to revealed religion. It only shows 
that it has nothing incompatible with the truths of reve- 
lation, or the principles of Divine administration.*® 
Pentateuch, ’59, pp. 374-377 


Analogical thinking strengthened Campbell’s theology at three points: 
(1) the belief that supernatural knowledge is no more of a problem for rea- 
son than is natural knowledge; (2) use of the argument from design as 
evidence that belief in God is in accord with revelation and reason; (3) as 
partial justification of revelation, since the evidential character of revelation 
is harmoniously and justly proportioned to the capacity of man to receive 
knowledge of the divine purpose. 


II 


aRebec tail sjbe 


1. The Bible as the Word of God 


Query: Did Paul and the other inspired men, when 
they spoke or wrote on the subject of religion, employ 
the words and phrases only in which the inspiring Spirit 
suggested his ideas to their minds, and thus strictly 
published the Spirit’s message, just as suggested to 
them, unmixed with any ideas or words of their own; or 
did they employ words invented by themselves, and of 
course publish in their own words only their own con- 
ceptions about what the Spirit had suggested to them? 
And if the inspired men published the Spirit’s ideas 
only in the words suggested by the Spirit, by what 
authority do uninspired men publish what they fancy 
or imagine about the Spirit’s message in their own 
words, and call their fancies the gospel? 


Response. 


The burthen of this query has occasioned considerable 
discussion amongst the more learned commentators and 
interpreters of sacred scripture. I cannot, however, dis- 
cover any real difficulty in deciding the controversy, or 
in answering the query. In all matters purely super- 
natural, the communication was made in words. The 
‘ideas were suggested and expressed in words.—So that, 
as Paul says, ‘‘We speak spiritual things in spiritual 
words,’’ or in words suggested by the Holy Spirit. But 


39 
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a very small portion of both Testaments are of this 
character. Communications purely supernatural occupy 
by far the least portion of the sacred books. In the his- 
torical books of both Testaments, and in the epistolary 
part of the New, there are many things presented to our 
minds which did not originate in heaven, or which did 
not pertain to heavenly things. / In all such communi- 
cations the writers were so guided, or had things so 
recalled to their memory, as to be able to give a faith- 
ful narrative.—The sentiment or sense of all passages 
purely moral or religious, is the result of divine teach- 
ing; and all matters pertaining to this life are of divine 
authority, though not supernatural either in their orig- 
inal communications or in the terms in which they are 
expressed. I presume the following criterion is both 
judicious, safe, and every way unexceptionable. What- 
ever information requiring nothing more than the 
memory of the writer, or whatever information on sen- 
sible objects is found in the sacred scriptures was 
neither supernatural in the matter nor manner of com- 
munication, unless the strengthening of the memory, or 
a new presentation of the things to the mind of the 
writer, may be called supernatural. The history of the 
Deluge, for instance, as written by Moses, is not of the 
same character as the institutions of the Jews’ religion. 
The latter was purely supernatural—the former, an au- 
thentic account from tradition; in writing which, the 
historian was simply guided in the selection of his docu- 
ments, and prevented from committing errors. The 
sense or sentiment of all the sacred books 1s of divine 
authority. The words and phrases were in all instances, 
except In communications purely supernatural, of the 
selection of the writer.’ 
CB, ’28, p. 499 


1Campbell held that the entire Bible was authoritative, since it com- 
bined reliable historical information with an inspired and siete,” message. 
But only the redemptive, saving aspect was held to be upernatural.” 
Since, however, the supernatural was interpreted ackblasticaliv: as revealed 
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We regard the Apostles of Jesus Christ as gifted with 
a full and perfect knowledge of the Christian institution ; 
which entitled them, without the possibility of error, to 
open to mankind the whole will of their Master, whether 
in the form of fact, precept, promise, or threatening; 
and as furnished with such a knowledge of the signs of 
those ideas in human language as to express this knowl- 
edge clearly, accurately, and infallibly to mankind. But 
from what they have spoken and written, we are author- 
ized to think that they were as free in the selection of 
words and phrases as I am in endeavoring to communi- 
cate my views of their inspiration. 

My reasons for this opinion are, that neither the 
Prophets nor the Apostles exhibit any sort of solicitude 
in always expressing themselves in the same words upon 
the same subject. Nor does any one of them seem at all 
concerned to be consistent with himself on all occasions, 
in using the same words; either in delivering precepts, 
uttering promises, or in giving a narrative of any of the 
incidents of his own life or those of his companions. We 
have no less than three accounts of Paul’s conversion 
and mission to the Gentiles ...; yet no two of them agree 
in word, though in sense they are uniformly the same. 

“We have four memoirs of Jesus Christ, brief rec- 
ords of his sayings and doings; and yet no two of them 
agree in words, in narrating a single speech, or in 
describing a single incident in his life; though there is, 
as far as they severally relate, a most perfect harmony 
in sense. 

Peter’s allusion to the epistles of Paul fully expresses 
all that we desire to teach on this subject. ‘‘Paul 
wrote,’’ says he, “‘according to the wisdom given him.’’ 
Paul’s epistles are, then, the development and_appli- 


truth, a depositum fidei, the line between what is authoritative and what con- 
stitutes revelation often becomes so thin as to be indistinguishable. This 
tendency to confusion becomes especially acute in interpreting the New 
Testament. 
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cation of that wisdom given to him, expressed in his own 
style. It may, indeed, be said that, guided by wisdom, it 
was impossible for him to select, on any occasion, words 
or phrases inaccurate, or not clearly and fully expressive 
of the ideas suggested; so that as Paul himself says, he 
explained spiritual things in spiritual words, or in words 
taught by the Spirit. We must, therefore, regard these 
words as words of the Spirit. It was God’s Spirit speak- 
ing in them, through such words as were natural to them 
from education and habit. According to these views, the 
English, or German, or French New Testament, is as 
much the word of the Spirit as the Greek original, if 
that original is faithfully translated; but in any other 
view of inspiration, we have not the word of God, nor the 
teachings of the Spirit, only in the Hebrew and Greek 
originals of the two covenants. 


God has spoken by men, to men, for men. 'The lan- 
guage of the Bible is, then, human language. It is, 
therefore, to be examined by the same rules which are 
applicable to the language of any other book, and to be 
understood according to the true and proper meaning 
of the words, in their current acceptation, at the times 
and in the places in which they were originally written 
and translated.’ 

MH, 746, pp. 15-17 


... there is one assertion ... from which we must dis- 
sent—‘that the scriptures claim for every jot and tittle 
of themselves the same plenary and verbal inspiration.’ 
This we regard as ultraism... Any such claim... would 
greatly impair the reasonings of the most able defenders 


2This passage shows Campbell as one standing at a divide between the 
older and the newer view of inspiration. He sees no alternative to the older 
concept of plenary inspiration, yet he accepts the human factor of cultural 
conditioning in biblical language and authorship. One finds no difficulty with 
the affirmation that Paul spoke the wisdom given to him in his own style. 
But to make inspiration more specific by saying ‘it was impossible” to use 
words with inaccurate overtones is to overstate the case. Inspired man is 
always, also, finite and sinful man. 
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of the inspiration of the Bible. It would be a great re- 
proach upon the four Evangelists to represent them as 
believing every jot and tittle of the words of the Messiah 
and of themselves to have been inspired, when not any 
two of them narrate the same parable, conversation, 
Sermon, or aphorism in the same words. The ideas and 
leading terms that represent them may be so regarded, 
but not every jot and tittle. 
Mot Dace | 


... the word of God is but a specific embodiment of 
the Holy Spirit. It is veiled spirit, or limned® grace; 
and hence, the Spirit works only through the word upon 
the understanding, the conscience, and the heart. It sug- 
gested to prophets, apostles, and the ancient evangelists, 
in human terms, or in visions and dreams, the mind and 
will of God to man. 

We must either picture to the eye, or address to the 
ear, the ideas, the sentiments, or the volitions of the 
Holy Spirit. By the machinery of language, presented 
either to the eye or the ear, we communicate our views 
and desires to God, and he communicates to us his mind 
and will by the word of his Spirit. ... 


. all spiritual communications ... are through the 
medium of human speech, or through signs tantamount 
to them. 


. The entrance of the word—the breath of the Al- 
mighty into the human heart—imparts Spiritual life, and 
creates us anew, or puts into motion, Godward, the moral 
feelings of our nature. 

| MH, ’51, pp. 483-484 
8The phrase “limned grace’? sounds archaic today. Campbell, however, 
had a fondness for words of Latin derivation, such as “‘limned.’’ The word 
does hint at an accurate description of our theologian’s concept of grace. 


Campbell held that grace was more like a new perspective, illumination or 
enlightenment rather than infused power. 
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. aS my spirit interposes human language between 
itself and every other spirit on which I will operate, so 
I presume from all that appears in the Bible, the Spirit 
of God interposes between it and my soul the precepts, 
promises, expostulations, and declarations of the written 
record, and by these means rouses and energizes me to 
actions suitable to his will, thus working in me to will 
and do of his good pleasure.* 

MH; 35, pea 


. some Ingenious persons savour much in their 
communications as if they thought that the written or 
spoken word alone, without the Spirit of God, was all- 
sufficient for every change in man and for all meetness 
for heaven. Now this is a system of philosophy as alien 
from christian sobriety as it is from the book of life, and 
as much to be avoided as the other extreme. We all see 
that “‘the faith alone’? system is as incongruous and as 
antiscriptural as ‘‘the works alone’”’ system; and equally 
evident it is that the word alone system is as far from 
the equator of truth as ‘‘the Spirit alone’’ theory. 


I think it behooves us to be suspicious of all abstract 
notions in religion, as we find none of them in nature 
nor in the Bible. If there be any striking analogy be- 
tween the works of creation and of redemption—between 
God’s works and ways, and word, it may be expected to 
hold in this most fundamental point. And in nature, 
where do we find any abstract principle or law at work 
in creating, preserving, or saving anything? Every plant 
is carried from embryo germ to perfection by the celes- 
tial and terrestial influences not acting abstractly, but 
conjointly. The solar, lunar, and siderial influences are 
Campbell wrote, “This quote is not labeled/iaa his owns But at le cone 


of his thinking, that we are sure the voice of “Father Goodal’”’ is the mouth- 
piece of Mr. Campbell! 
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as essential as the earth, the air, the water to its develop- 
ment. This is as true of every animal as of every 
plant. Shall we, then, infer that in the new creation it 
is otherwise; that man is created physically, intellec- 
tually, morally, by any abstract or naked principle? 
Nature teaches no such doctrine, nor does the Bible. 

God himself is everywhere present, working by these 
his laws all his wonderful creations throughout all the 
provinces of his vast and immeasurable dominions. So 
in the kingdom of grace his Holy Spirit veils itself in all 
the spiritual laws and ordinances of the evangelical econ- 
omy, and by innumerable arguments and motives creates 
men anew to good works. To talk, then, of ‘‘the word 
alone’’ being sufficient to every moral and religious re- 
sult, is like talking of light alone, ... of earth alone, as 
all-sufficient to every animal and vegetable creation. 

We cannot define power, any more than the moral 
philosopher can define the connexion between cause and 
effect. It is therefore impossible to say where the power 
of the Word and the power of the Spirit begins or ends, 
or how far they act conjointly. But one thing is cer- 
tain—neither of them alone is exhibited in scripture as 
the sole cause or means of salvation; and no instance 
or analogy in nature of abstract power can be adduced 
in illustration or in proof of such a hypothesis. And 
certainly that which can neither be illustrated nor proved 
by any thing in nature or society, or in the Bible, is not 
to be preached as a part of this reformation.°® 

MH, 736, pp. 232-233 


The works of God are his first and most ancient 
revelation of himself; and had not man, by his apostacy, 
lost the art of reading and studying the works of God, 


5All his life, Campbell was faced with the issue of the relation of the %, 


word and the spirit. As this quotation shows, his intention was to affirm a 
middle ground. But, in keeping with his Lockian epistemology, Campbell 
said, “the Spirit operates only through the Word.” Taken seriously, this 
remark may be interpreted exactly as Campbell apparently did not intend 
it to be. Both Campbell and his ‘followers found it difficult to keep the 
spirit and the word correlated and yet avoid identifying them. 
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he would not have stood in need of any other medium 
of knowing him, or of communicating with him, than 
this wonderful and greatly diversified volume of nature. 
And even as it is, the intelligent Christian makes the 
greatest proficiency in studying nature and the Bible 
by making them subservient to each other—sometimes 
interpreting the Bible by nature, and at other times ex- 
pounding nature by the Bible. They are two voices 
speaking for God—two witnesses of his being and per- 
fections; but neither of them is wholly sufficient to all 
the variety of human circumstance without the other.® 
MH, 738, p. 512 


2. Principles of Interpretation 


... the history of the Bible is very rationally or 
philosophically arranged both in its prospective and ret- 
rospective character, with a single and sublime refer- 
ence to Jesus Christ. Let us analyse it. 

The first promise to fallen man respects a Messiah— 
in these words: ‘‘I will put enmity between thee,’’ O 
Serpent, ‘‘and the woman, and between thy seed and 
her seed. Hi SHALL BRUISE THY HEAD, AND THOU SHALT 
BRUISE HIS HEEL.’’ The whole Bible but demonstrates, 
illustrates, and applies this grand promise. Eive’s son 
of blessings is now to be elicited out of the human race; 
and just so much of the history of the human race as 1s 
necessary to his identification, development, and glort- 
fication 1s given, and no more. 


... Jesus is the Alpha and the Omega of the Bible, 
because the Bible is the history of redemption. Every 
thing takes precedence, occupies space and engages at- 
tention in the direct ratio of its bearings upon the de- 
velopment and consummation of human redemption. 

‘This quotation illustrates Campbell applying to biblical interpretation 


his oft-repeated conviction that true philosophy and Christianity are not 
at variance. 
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... the plan of the Bible is to reveal God to man and 
man to himself, by placing one family under a special 
providence, and in making all its fortunes first the 
subject of prophecy, and then of history, from the begin- 
ning to the end of the world.’ 

MH, ’45, pp. 435-438 


The Jewish institution is not be regarded only in its 
political, moral, and religious aspects, but especially in 
its figurative and prospective character. God so wisely 
and benevolently contrived it from its origin to its close, 
that its whole history—the fates and fortunes of its sub- 
jects from their descent into Egypt, their travels thence 
to Canaan and settlement in the land of promise—their 
fortunes in that land to their final catastrophe—should 
exactly and impressively shadow forth the new insti- 
tution with the fates and fortunes of the subjects of 
this new and more glorious order of things. ‘* All these 
things happened to them for types (examples),’’ says 
Paul, ‘‘and they were written for our admonition, upon 
whom the ends of the world have come.’’ The same 
great commentator on this institution not only presents 
the history of its subjects as instructive to the citizens 
of the new institution, but of the tabernacle he says, 
‘‘Tt was a figurative representation for the time then 
present,’’? and the furniture thereof ‘‘the patterns of 
things in the heavens.’’ ‘‘The law,’’ he adds, ‘‘con- 
tained only a shadow of the good things to come.’ A 
shadow, indeed, proceeding from a man, a house, a tree, 
is not, and cannot be, an exact image or representation 
of them; yet, when explained by a verbal description, it 
easily facilitates an easy and correct conception of them. 

TThis excerpt omits the details from the scripture story used by Campbell 
to document the idea of the Bible as ‘‘the history of redemption.”’ Emphasis 
is placed on the chronological relations between succeeding generations of 
biblical characters, leading up to Christ. The chronology dominates and no 


attention is given to creation or to eschatology. As Campbell states the 
idea of the Bible as “holy history’’ it seems wooden and mechanical. 


8Campbell, along with many bible students in his day, believed that 
St. Paul was the author of the Book of Hebrews. 
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So full of the doctrine of the new institution was the 
old, that we find all the Apostles and Christian writers 
unceremoniously applying every thing they quote from 
the law, the prophets, and the Psalms, to the Messiah, 
his kingdom, and the fortunes of his people; as if the 
Jewish writings had no other object than to unfold the 
kingdom of heaven. ... Every one, then, who would ac- 
curately understand the Christian institution must ap- 
proach it through the Mosaic; and he that would be pro- 
ficient in the Jewish must make Paul his commentator. 

System, ’39, pp. 149-150 


His (God’s) wisdom and goodness are most apparent 
in making himself known in those relations and to those 
extents which are best adapted to human wants and im- 
perfections. And the perfection in these discoveries con- 
sists in their being exactly suited to the different ages 
of the world and stages of human improvement. At 
the time when he chose one nation and made himself 
known to all the earth as its King and God, no other 
name, type, or symbol was so well adapted to the benevo- 
lent purpose, as those selected. For when Israel was 
brought out of Egypt, all the nations had their gods; 
and these gods were esteemed and admired according to 
the strength, skill, prowess, and prosperity of the nation 
over which they were supposed to preside. Hence that 
god was the most adorable in human eyes, whose people 
were most conspicuous. 

Wars and battles were the offspring of the spirit of 
those ages cotemporaneous with the first five hundred 
years of the Jewish history, and with the ages imme- 
diately preceding. Hence the idea was, that the nation 
most powerful in war, had the greatest and most ador- 
able god. Now the Most High (a name borrowed from 
this very age) always took the world as it was in every 
period in which he chose to develop himself anew, or 
his purposes, he chose to appear as the Lord of Hosts 
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or God of Armies. And to make his name known 
through all the earth, he took one nation under his 
auspices, and appeared as their Sovereign and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of all their armies. 


But we must not think that only one purpose was 
gained, or one object was exclusively in view in any of 
those great movements of the Governor of the World. 
This is contrary to the general analogy of the material 
and spiritual systems. By the annual and diurnal revo- 
lutions of the earth, although by the former the seasons 
of the year, and by the latter, day and night seem to 
be the chief objects, there are a thousand ends gained 
in conjunction with one principal one: so in this grand 
economy, many... ends were gained, beside the capital 
one just mentioned. For, as in the vegetable kingdom 
we have a succession of stages in the growth of plants; 
as in the animal kingdom we have a succession of stages 
in the growth of animals; so in the kingdom of God there 
is a similar progression of light, knowledge, life, and 
bliss. We have in the vegetable kingdom the period of 
germinating, the period of blossoming, and the period 
of ripening the fruit. So we have infancy, childhood, 
youth, and manhood, in our species. Each period calls 
for special influences and a peculiar treatment. So it 
is in the kingdom of God. It had its infancy, its child- 
hood, and its manhood. In each stage it was diversely 
exhibited. The patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian ages 
were adapted to these.® 

Owen, ’29, pp. 360-361 


»Two emphases in this passage may be noted. (1) The ideas of divine 
purpose and historical development are combined. In the earlier era of 
Campbell studies, liberal thinkers naturally stressed this reformer’s use of 
the idea of development. They fail to note, however, the concept of progres- 
sive revelation as rooted in a teleological view of things. (2) The sugges- 
tion is made that the divine purpose, shown in the adaptation of revelation 
to the changing levels of culture, is amenable to a rational view, since 
nature shows analogous stages of development. Campbell’s dependence upon 
simple, commonsense analogy between nature and scripture is far more 
pervasive in his mind than students have recognized, 
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When we open any ordinary volume, and look upon 
its title page, we there discover that it purports to be 
the production of A. B. or C., and this mere inscription 
of the author’s name on the title page is . . . universally 
admitted to be... conclusive evidence of authorship.... 
But in the examination of the authorship of the New 
Testament, we feel it necessary to scrutinize more se- 
verely. But men approach the examination of this 
question, not as they approach the examination of any 
other. The believer and the unbeliever approach it 
under great disadvantages. Religious men are afraid to 
eall its truth in question. This religious awe acts as a 
sort of illusion on their minds. The skeptics are preju- 
diced against it. This prejudice disqualifies them to 
judge fairly and impartially upon the merits of the 
evidence. The religious awe of the christian, and the 
prejudices of the skeptic are real obstacles in the way 
of both, in judging impartially of the weight of evidence 
in favor of this or any other position, at the bottom 
of the Christian faith. 

Owen, ’29, p. 263 


. Unless the sacred writings can be certainly inter- 
preted, the Christian religion never can be certainly 
understood. Every argument that demonstrates the 
necessity of such a written document as the Bible, 
equally demonstrates the necessity of fixed and certain 
principles or rules of interpretation: for without the 
latter, the former is of no value whatever to the world. 

All the differences in religious faith, opinion, and 
sentiment, amongst those who acknowledge the Bible, 
are occasioned by false principles of interpretation, or 
by a misapplication of the true principles. . . .Were all 
students of the Bible taught to apply the same rules of 
interpretation to its pages, there would be a greater 
uniformity in opinion and sentiment than ever resulted 
from a simple adoption of any written creed. 
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Great unanimity has obtained in most of the sciences 
in Consequence of the adoption of certain rules of analy- 
sis and synthesis: for all who work by the same rules, 
come to the same conclusions.—And may it not be possi- 
ble, that in this divine science of religion, there may yet 
be a very great degree of unanimity of sentiment and 
uniformity of practice amongst all who acknowledge its 
divine authority? Is the school of Christ the only 
school in which there can be no unanimity—no pro- 
ficiency in knowledge? Is the book of God the only 
volume which can never be understood alike by those 
who read and study it?*° 


God’s Book is... put into the hands of men as it was 
first spoken to men; but they have, in some cases, been 
taught not to receive it from God, but from men. They 
do not consider that the written book, as well as the 
spoken word, is tendered to us under the stipulations 
of human language—according to the contract between 
man and man, touching the value or meaning of the 
eurrency of thought:—that every word and sentence 
is to be weighed and tested by the constitutional laws 
and standards of the currency of ideas. 


... the fact that God has clothed his communications in 
human language, and that he has spoken by men, to 
men, in their own language, is decisive evidence that 
he is to be understood as one man conversing with an- 
other. ... 

As, then, there is no divine dictionary, grammar, 


——$ 


1Campbell sought to find the values in the scientific method for their 
application to the Christian faith, He used what he understood to be the 
empirical method in his battle to clear mystical and metaphysical rubbish 
out of a biblical religion. To do so, he defended an objective and non- 
existential view of man’s relation to knowledge. The resulting effect was 
that Campbell takes for granted the governing effects of commitments on 
our knowledge, particularly basic theological assumptions in his own objec- 
tive view. Also, the non-existential orientation causes him to overlook the 
inevitable distortion which knowledge, as a vested interest, exerts over the 
man of knowledge. 
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or special rules of interpretation for the Bible, then 
that Book, to be understood, must be submitted to the 
common dictionary, grammar, and rules of the language 
in which it was written; and as a living language is 
constantly fluctuating, the true and proper meaning of 
the words and sentences of the Bible must be learned 
from the acceptation of these words in the times and 
countries in which it was written. 


How, then, is the meaning of its words to be acquired? 
Every word in the scriptures has some idea attached to 
it, which we call its sense, or meaning. But this meaning 
is not natural, but conventional. It is agreement, usage, 
or custom, that has constituted a connexion between 
words and the ideas represented by them; and this con- 
nexion between words and ideas has become necessary 
by usage. 


e e e e e e 


How shall we always ascertain the meaning of any 
particular word? If it have but one meaning, testimony 
or the dictionary decides it at once; but if it have more 
meanings than one, the proximate words used in con- 
struction with it, usually called the context, together 
with the design of the speaker or writer, must decide its 
meaning. ... If these fail, the design of the speaker and 
parallel passages must be summoned.” 


In no book in the world is the literal sense of words 
the only sense; and still less in the Bible. But no 
book in the world, either among the ancients or the 


11[In the material excised at this point from the quotation used here, 
Campbell quotes from an introduction to bible study by T. H. Horne. This 
author is quoted as saying, ‘‘Since it is not sufficient to know grammatically 
the different expressions employed by writers to interpret ancient words, 
so it is necessary that we add historical interpretation to our grammatical 
or literal knowledge.” It is quite apparent that Campbell accepted the 
“grammatico-historical” method of interpretation. In the seventh chapter of 
Alexander Campbell and His New Version (Bethany Press, 1958), Cecil 
Thomas carefully describes this method. 
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moderns, has been interpreted, quoted, and applied so 
licentiously as the Bible. ... Some of the ancient Jews 
said that every letter in a word of the Old Testament 
had a special meaning, and the very openings of the 
mouth to pronounce them was significant of something 
sacred. 


But an opposite extreme, and quite as dangerous, into 
which some have run, is, that ‘‘some passages of the 
scriptures have no literal meaning at all.’’ If by this 
it were understood that some passages have only a 
tropical or figurative meaning, it might be admitted 
without detriment to our knowledge of the will of 
Heaven; but as it is understood by many, a license is 
taken to allegorize, not only the historical part of both 
Testaments, but also the miracles of Moses, of Christ, 
and of the Apostles. ...; so that the whole revelation of 
God is thrown into the laboratory of every man’s imagi- 
nation, and the key of knowledge forever taken from the 
people. 

That the words of the sacred writings are taken both 
literally and figuratively, as the words of all other books, 
is now almost universally conceded; and that the true 
sense of the words is the true doctrine of the Bible, is 
daily gaining ground amongst the most learned and 
skilful interpreters: in one word, that the Bible is not 
to be interpreted arbitrarily, is the most valuable dis- 
covery or concession of this generation. This, indeed, 
was confessed by our most distinguished reformers. 
Melancthon said, ‘‘The scripture cannot be understood 
theologically until it is understood grammatically.’’ And 
Luther affirmed that ‘‘a certain knowledge of scripture 
depends only upon a knowledge of its words.’’” 

12Campbell had great respect for the scholarly methods and conclusions 
of Moses Stuart (1780-1852) of Andover Seminary. Stuart’s influence is 
reflected all through Campbell’s article reproduced here. For example, the 


/references to the views of Melancthon and Luther are unacknowledged 
quotes taken essentially verbatim from the footnotes of Moses Stuart’s 
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The various divisions and subdivisions of the sacred 
scriptures into chapters, verses, and members of sen- 
tences, are of human authority, and to be regulated as 
such. Anciently all the books of the sacred scriptures 
were written in one continuous manner—without a break, 
a chapter, or a verse. The division into chapters that 
now universally obtains in Europe, derived its origin 
from Cardinal Cairo, who lived in the twelfth century. 
The subdivision into verses is of no older date than the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and was the invention 
of Robert Stevens. Whatever advantages these divi- 
sions may have been in the way of facilitating references, 
they have so dislocated and broken to. pieces the con- 
nexion, as not only to have given to the scriptures the 
appearance of a book of proverbs, but have thrown great 
difficulties in the way of an easy intelligence of them.* 


We shall now conclude this summary of the principles 
of interpretation, by stating in order seven general rules 
of interpretation of primary importance, deduced from 
the preceding reflections :— 

Rule I. On opening any book in the sacred scriptures, 
consider first the historical circumstances of the book. 
These are the order, the title, the author, the date, 
the place, and the occasion of it. 

IJ. In examining the contents of any book, as respects 
precepts, promises, exhortations, ete., observe who it 
is that speaks, and under what dispensation he officiates. 


translation of J. A. Ernesti’s, Hlements of Interpretation. Stuart led in 
introducing German scholarship, biblical and theological, into the United 
States during the first half of the last century. His method of biblical 
study was “grammatico-historical’ and his theology was conservative. 
Alexander Campbell carefully studied and frequently republished portions of 
« Moses Stuart’s writing during Campbell’s editorship of The Christian Baptist 
and The Millennial Harbinger. 


13Jn 1826, Alexander Campbell first published a new version of the New 
Testament, as translated from the original Greek by George Campbell, 
James Macknight, and Philip Doddridge, with modifications by the editor. 
The editor sought to avoid the weaknesses of the chapter and verse style 
by using paragraphs which essentially ignore verse numberings for the sake 
of preserving the meaning of the original. 
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Is he a Patriarch, a Jew, or a Christian? Consider also 
the persons addressed—their prejudices, characters, and 
religious relations. ... 


III. To understand the meaning of what is com- 
manded, promised, taught, etc., the same philological 
principles, deduced from the nature of language, or the 
same laws of interpretation which are applied to the 
language of other books, are to be applied to the lan- 
guage of the Bible. 

IV. Common usage... must always decide the mean- 
ing of any word which has but one signification; but 
when words have according to... the Dictionary more 
meanings than one, whether literal or figurative, the 
scope, the context, or parallel passages must decide the 
meaning.... 

V. In all tropical language ascertain the point of re- 
semblance, and judge of the nature of the trope, and its 
kind, from the point of resemblance. 

VI. In the interpretation of symbols, types, allegories, 
and parables, this rule is supreme. Ascertain the point 
to be illustrated; for comparison is never to be extended 
beyond that point—to all the attributes, qualities, or cir- 
eumstances of the symbol, type, allegory, or parable. 

VII. For the salutary and sanctifying intelligence of 
the oracles of God, the following rule is indispensable :— 
We must come within the understanding distance. 

There is a distance which is properly called the speak- 
ing distance, or the hearing distance, beyond which the 
voice reaches not, and the ear hears not. To hear an- 
other, we must come within that circle which the voice 
audibly fills. 

Now we may with propriety say, that as it respects 
God, there is an understanding distance. All beyond 
that distance cannot understand God; all within it can 
easily understand him in all matters of piety and moral- 
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ity. God himself is the centre of that circle, and humility 
is its circumference. 


. while the philological principles and rules of inter- 
pretation enable men to be skilful in biblical criticism, 
and in the interpretation of words and sentences, who 
neither perceive nor admire the things represented by 
those words, the sound eye contemplates the things 
themselves.... 


Humility of mind, or what is in effect the same, con- 
tempt for all earth-born pre-eminence, prepares... the 
ears to hear the voice of God. ... He, then, who would 
interpret the oracles of God to the salvation of his soul, 
must approach this volume with the humility and docility 
of a child, and meditate upon it day and night.** 

MH, ’46, pp. 18-24 


3. Translation and the Protestant Way 


From the era of Protestantism till now, Protestants, 
in the ratio of their Protestant sincerity, or true Protes- 
tantism, have been active, zealous, and forward in the 
great work of translating the Hebrew and Greek scrip- 
tures into the vulgar tongues. 

The Roman Church has been equally distinguished for 
her opposition to popular versions, or to translations 
made in the language of the common people. So have 
those Protestants that have borrowed freely from Papal 
Rome. If Protestant Reformers have been well sus- 
tained in alleging that there is but a paper wall between 
certain Protestant denominations and the Papal institu- 

“The “seven rules of interpretation’ were published in at least three 
different works. This illustrates one of Campbell’s editorial policies. Mate- 
rial which he considered of primary value would probably be reproduced 
more than once since he believed that repetition of essentials for laymen 


was advisable. Usually the text was reprinted word for word. But it might 
also be used in another context or expanded slightly. 
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tions, then are we sustained in affirming, that those most 
opposed to popular versions are more akin to the Pope- 
dom than those who advocate them. In proof of these 
views and facts, I appeal to the history of all the ver- 
sions into the English language, from the Reformation 
down to the present time. 


History is philosophy teaching by example. ... 

From a careful review of the history of new versions, 
in all past times, we are compelled to the conclusion, that 
their authors, friends and advocates, have generally 
been the lovers of truth and of the God of truth; 
whereas, their opponents have as uniformly been mere 
temporizers, carnal, and secular—lovers of place, of 
person, and office, more than lovers of God.” 


... Biblical criticism is now much more a science than it 
was in A. D. 1600, so soon after the revival of literature. 
A far greater number of Biblical critics has succeeded 
than preceded the Protestant reformation, and of a 
much higher order. ... The art of printing, with the 
increased number of theological seminaries, and the 
competition between Romanists and Protestants, and 
between the leading Protestant parties themselves, with 
the facilities of a more enlarged intercourse amongst 
learned men, could not otherwise than elevate the stand- 
ard of Biblical scholarship, and afford greater facilities 
for acquiring Biblical learning. 


This excerpt omits the details of Campbell’s survey of the past history 
of new translations. His facts check out as correct. It is their use which 
is significant. The details are used in such a manner as to appear to lead 
to the inevitable conclusion that the good are on the side of new versions 
and the evil are not. This method of reading history as a lesson in moral 
philosophy was common in the 18th century. History was seen as an “ob- 
jective’ commentary on mortality. In the third chapter of The Heavenly 
City of the Highteenth Century Philosophers (Yale U. Press, 1032), Carl 
Becker shows the dilemmas involved in this assumption for the historian 
and for the philosopher. 
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A more suitable time, therefore, has never been... 
than the present, for a corrected and improved version 
of the Jewish and Christian Oracles, in the living Anglo- 
Saxon language of the present day. 

A concerted movement of all, or any of the Protestant 
parties, in such an undertaking, we cannot expect. It is 
not in living experience, nor is it anywhere inscribed on 
the pages of ecclesiastical history, that a plurality of de- 
nominations have ever agreed to make a common version, 
for common use.” 


...a perfect English Bible, for an English people, is 
needed for three great purposes. ... The first, for the 
union of true Christians; the second, for the conversion 
of the world; the third, for the perfection of the church. 


...1n order to the union of Christians, we must have a 
definite and unmistakeable term, indicating one and the 
same conception to every mind. If, then, the Christian 
Church ever become really and visibly one, she must 
have one immersion, or one baptism. 


... we must have a Bible that is most explicit on this 
great subject. There cannot be a millennium—a united 
church—without acknowledging one Lord, one faith, and 
one baptism! Hence, my zeal is not for water, much or 
little water ....; but for one immersion, for the sake 
of one Lord, one faith, and one church.” 

MH, 752, pp. 187-211 


%Campbell did not envision the achievement of a Revised Standard Ver- 
sion under the sponsorship of a National Council of Churches. But he 
would certainly have supported it heartily. The address being quoted here 
was an appeal for such a project of co-operative translation. Campbell 
would probably have appreciated the RSV because his own edition of the 
New Testament reads more like this version than any other with which it 
may be compared. 


wMarlier students of Campbell’s edition of the New Testament sentenced 
it to premature oblivion because they considered it only as an immersionist 
bible. Translating the Greek ‘baptidzo’ as immerse certainly antagonized 
many readers. Present-day studies indicate that, as a whole, the translation 
is much closer to the Revised Standard Version than to that of the King 
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The last seventy-five years have contributed more to 
real Biblical learning .... than had accumulated from 
the days of Tindal to the era of the American Revolution. 

We are, therefore, better prepared to give a correct 
and faithful version of the Sacred Scriptures, at this 
day, than at any former period since the revival of liter- 
ature. We have, also, a more correct original from 
which to translate, than they had at any former period 
since the art of printing was invented. The Greek text 
of the New Testament has been subjected to the most 
laborious investigation; and after the most rigid seru- 
tiny and comparison, a much more accurate original has 


been obtained.* MH, ’50, pp. 568-569 


4, The Word in Man’s Heart 


We do not intend to regard the form and the power of 
godliness as antagonist, or in the slightest degree op- 
posed, to each other. They are distinct, but not contra- 
dictory terms, or ideas, or conditions of the same thing. 
The form without the power is conceivable; but the 
power without the form is impossible. 


Religion printed on paper, religion existing in the 
perceptions of the understanding, religion flowing from 
the lips and floating in the air, and religion dwelling in 
the heart, and living and breathing in every thought, 
word, and action, are very different and distinct con- 
ceptions and predicaments. Religion printed upon paper 
is the work of human science and art, which can be per- 
formed as well by the mechanical skill of the atheist 
as by that of the Christian. 


James Version. It is a modern speech edition, and was the first such bible 
to achieve a popular level of sales in the United States before it completed 
its six editions. 

In editing The Living Oracles Campbell used the corrected text of the 
Greek New Testament as edited by John Jacob Griesbach (1754-1812). No 
pai perie ne stood higher in the estimation of his fellow critics than did 

riesbach. 
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But religion dwelling in the heart, rooted in the feel- 
ings and affections, is a living, active, and real exist- 
ence. ... This is religion; all the rest is machinery or 
imagery. Language and all its signs, oral and written; 
ordinances and all their forms, as types, and paper, and 
ink, are but the means or channel through which the 
quickening influence of the Holy Spirit plants or waters 
the undecaying germ of an eternal life in the intellectual 
and moral nature of man.” 

MH) 37, ppaeee 


It is impossible to keep any company long and con- 
stantly without catching its spirit and: becoming assimi- 
lated. Equally impossible is it to be frequently in 
company with Moses and David, Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
Jesus and his Apostles, without catching their spirit. 
This is what God designs and desires in giving us the 
Bible to read. He would that we catch the spirit, rather 
than learn the doctrine, of this Holy Book. 


The man of God reads the Book of God to commune 
with God, ‘‘to feel after him and find him,’’ to feel his 
power and his divinity stirring within him; to have his 
soul fired, quickened, animated by the spirit of grace 
and truth. ... God speaks: he listens. Occasionally, and 
almost inconsciously, at intervals he forgets that he 
reads, he speaks to God, and his reading thus often ter- 
minates in a devotional conversation with God. The Lord 
says, ‘“Seek you my face;’’ he responds, ‘‘ Thy face will 
I seek.’’... The Bible reading of all enlightened Chris- 
tians generally terminates in a sacred dialogue between 
the Author and the reader. 

MH, 739, pp. 36-38 


Generally, this theme in Campbell is taken for granted rather than con- 
stituting a foundation of his thought. Friendly critics accused him of hav- 
ing a spiritless religion, and not without justification. Yet, the religion of 
the heart is admitted, but infrequently. 


Ul 


REVELATION 


1. Supernatural Truths and Historical Fact 


All that I know of God, and I believe all that can be 
known of him, is from the revelation he has given us. 
If, without a revelation from himself, men could have 
known his existence or his character, a written record 
or a verbal representation of himself was superfluous. 
And if, without a revelation, he can be known, they who 
have it not are just in as good circumstances as we, if 
not better. I cordially embrace and cheerfully subscribe 
the aphorism of Paul, which affirms that the world by its 
philosophy knows not God. This is not only an article 
of my faith, but an item of my experience. Is any child 
born with innate ideas of God? Do we not see that they 
must all be taught his being and perfections? Where is 
the nation which knows him without a written revelation 
or some remnants of tradition originally derived from 
the Bible? .... All that is known or knowable of God is 
derived either directly or indirectly from his verbal com- 
munications to men—and aided by these, the heavens 
declare his glory, and the earth proclaims his goodness, 
and everything in the universe pays its tribute to the 
bible. So long, then, as I believe the bible to be from 
God, so long I must believe it to be a perfect revelation— 
not perfect in the absolute sense of the word,... but... 
perfect as adapted to man in his present circumstances. 
Many things are only hinted, not fully revealed; and 
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while here we must see as through a glass darkly, but in 
another state we shall have a revelation of his glory 
which will be perfectly adapted to us in those circum- 
stances; but even that revelation will not be absolutely 
perfect, for a revelation absolutely perfect would make 
God as well known to his creatures as he is to himself, 
which I would humbly say appears to me impossible. 

. The bible tells me that communications, monitions, 
and impressions have been made upon the minds of 
men in dreams, visions, trances, etc., yet the knowledge 
of salvation was not communicated in this way... . 
Now that the revelation is completed and given to us 
with awful sanctions, and the most tremendous threats 
against innovators, and against those who either add to 
it or diminish from it; it is as absurd to expect such 
monitions as it is to trust in dreams and visions. This 
far may be known with certainty. With regard to im- 
pressions and monitions now made on the human mind 
respecting passing events, either when the body is asleep 
or awake, we have heard much, experienced something, 
and know nothing. I once ventured to predict a future 
event from a dream which I then believed would come to 
pass, and which did actually come to pass contrary to 
any expectation derived from things known. But what 
of this? How many such things would be necessary to 
form a systematic theory? 

CB 25) para 


Revelation, properly so called, is an exhibit of super- 
natural things, a disclosure of things unknowable by any 
other means in the reach of mortals. Whatever can be 
known by reason, or the exercise of the five senses, is not 
a subject of reason at all. But the things revealed are 
all reasonable when all the premises are understood.'* 


1Campbell defends the understandable character of revelation, though, 
of course, with some recognition of that in it which transcends comprehen- 
sion. It is adjusted, at least, to the capacities of man to the extent that, 
once the premises of revelatory knowledge are accepted, it is amenable to 
reason. Campbell is no Tertullian advocating belief on the basis of its in- 
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I grant that the simple statement of any thing not 
known before may in some sense be called a revelation. 
For example; the history of the French or American 
revolution to a child who never read or heard any thing 
of it before, is a revelation, but not a divine revelation. 
To constitute a divine revelation, in our sense of the 
terms, it is not only necessary that God be the author 
of it, but that the things exhibited be supernatural, and 
beyond the reach of our five senses. For example; that 
God is a Spirit, is beyond the reach of our reasoning 
powers to discover, and could not be known by any hu- 
man means. That a Spirit created matter, or that God 
made the earth, is a truth which no man could, from his 
five senses or his reasoning powers, discover. It is there- 
fore a revealed truth. That man has a spirit in him 
capable of surviving his mortal frame, is also a super- 
natural truth. ... That God so loved the world as to 
send his only begotten Son to enlighten, purify, and 
happify men, is a supernatural truth. Now the Bible 
contains a thousand things that belong not to this 
class. For example; Moses writes five books in which 
he relates many thousand historic facts and incidents, 
none of which are supernatural, though there are many 
communications in his writings which are supernatural, 
and rank under the head of Divine Revelations. The 
history of the bondage in Egypt, of their pilgrimage 
through the wilderness, of their possession of the land 
of Canaan, of their judges and kings, is no more than 
true and faithful history. ... 

... In the five historical books of the New Covenant 
or Testament, many thousand items are written which 
are no divine revelation. ... Many historical facts, such 


ecredulous nature. Nor is he an Augustine who sees understanding as 
working out the implications of belief. He is a rational supernaturalist who 
unites, yet sharply separates the rational and the supernatural, but without 
any feeling for the paradoxical. This combination is an expression of Camp- 
bell’s role as an apologist with one foot in the Enlightenment and the other 
in Protestant orthodoxy. 
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as the decapitation of John, the calling of Peter, the en- 
rollment of Augustus Caesar, the death of Herod, .. . &e. 
... Lhe Jewish prophets were wont to call the divine com- 
munications a word from the Lord—... And the Saviour 
promised two things with a reference to this subject, of 
which we should be mindful. 1st. That the Spirit would 
qualify them to be faithful historians, by bringing all 
facts necessary to their narrative, to their remembrance; 
and, in the 2nd place, he would guide them into all super- 
natural truth. 


.. . 1t is fairly implied in my remarks that, as his- 
torians, the sacred writers are infallible. Not only is 
their record of divine communications, but their narra- 
tives and episodes are infallibly correct. 
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It matters not whether these historians wrote in part 
or in whole from tradition, from their own observations, 
or from immediate suggestions, their historical accounts 
are to us infallible, because sanctioned, approved, and 
quoted by those under the fullest influence of the Holy 
Spirit.’ 

CB, ’27, pp. 344-345 


Revelation has nothing to do with opinions or abstract 
reasonings; for it is founded wholly and entirely upon 
facts... . Moses begins with asserting facts that had 
transpired in creation and providence; and John ends 


2Campbell’s definition of revelation as “revealed truths” was of scholastic 
origin. It says that the divine is revealed through verbal propositions which 
give information not otherwise obtainable. Consistently applied, this means 
a “level’’ Bible, all parts necessarily being equally inspired. Campbell, as a 
theologian on the divide between the newer bibical criticism and the older 
views of revelation, sought to avoid a “level” Bible. He attempted this with 
the idea of a progressive revelation of three stages, and, by distinguishing 
supernatural truths from historical facts. But the status of infallibility is 
granted to the historical facts. As a result, with the exception of the modi- 
fying influence of revelation seen as progressive, any meaningful difference 
between the supernatural truths and the historical facts is negligible. One 
alternative to this ambiguous view, offered today, is the concept of revela- 
tion as a living encounter between God and man in history. This sees the 
Bible, not as a series of saving propositions, but as a propositional record 
of saving events. 
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with asserting prophetic or prospective facts in the 
future displays of providence and redemption. Facts, 
then, are the alpha and the omega of both Jewish and 
Christian revelations. 


Fact means something done. The term deed, so com- 
mon in the reign of James I., is equivalent to our term 
fact. Truth and fact, though often confounded, are not 
the same. All facts are truths, but all truths are not facts. 
That God exists is a truth, but not a fact; that he created 
the heavens and the earth is a fact and a truth. That 
Paul was the Apostle of the Gentiles is a truth, but not 
a fact; and that he preached Christ to the Gentiles is 
both a fact and a truth. The simple agreement of the 
terms of any proposition with the subject of that proposi- 
tion, or the representation of any thing as it exists, is a 
truth. But something must be done or effected before we 
have a fact. There are many things true in religion, 
morals, politics, and general science, which are not facts; 
but these are all but the correspondence of words and 
ideas with the things of which they treat.* 

Facts have a power which logical truth has not; and 
therefore we say that facts are stubborn things. They 
are things, not words. The power of any fact is the mean- 
ing; and therefore the measure of its power is the mag- 
nitude of its import. All moral facts have a moral mean- 
ing; and those are properly called moral facts which 
either exhibit, develop, or form moral character. 

8The issue of the relation between the truth of a historical religion and 
the facts upon which it is based has been a perennial snare for theology. 
The dilemma is phrased today as that of the relation of the fact and its 
interpretation, or, the event and its meaning. Campbell handles the question 
by adopting the philosophical answer, the correspondence theory of truth. 
With what object does he believe “words and ideas’ must correspond in 
order to be true? He seems to mix two different objects—‘reality’ and 
‘facts.’ The correspondence theory, as used by our theologian, assumes the 
same quality of objectivity for the interpretive faith used by the writers of 
scripture as it does for the events or facts being interpreted. Through his dis- 
tinction between historical fact and supernatural truth did not necessarily 
demand it, Campbell rejected the idea that event and interpretation exist 
side by side in scripture. He saw that such a concept was not needed if 


the tension between fact and meaning is resolved in the objective authority 
of an infallible bible. 
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The work of redemption is a system of works, or 
deeds, on the part of Heaven, which constitute the most 
splendid series of moral facts which man or angel ever 
saw. And they are the proof, the argument, or the demon- 
stration, of that regenerating proposition which presents 
God and Love as two names for one idea. 

When these facts are understood, or brought into con- 
tact with the mind of man, as a moral seal or archetype, 
they delineate the image of God upon the human soul. 
All the means of grace are, therefore, only the means of 
umpressing this seal upon the heart—of bringwmg these 
moral facts to make their full impression on the soul of 
man. Testimony and faith are but the. channel through 
which these facts, or the hand of God, draws the image 
on the heart and character of man. If, then, the fact and 
the testimony are both the gift of God, we may well say 
that faith and eternal life are also the gift of God, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

To enumerate the gospel facts would be to narrate all 
that is recorded of the sayings and doings of Jesus 
Christ from his birth to his coronation in the heavens. 
They are, however, concentrated in a few prominent 
ones, which group together all the love of God in the gift 
of his Son. He died for our sins—he was buried in the 
grave—he rose from the dead for our justification—and 
is ascended to the skies to prepare mansions for his 
disciples—comprehend the whole, or are the heads of the 
chapters which narrate the love of God and display his 
moral majesty and glory to view.* 

System, *39, pp. 117-119 


4Campbell distinguished the ‘kerygma’ from the ‘didache’ in the New 
Testament. His terms, in his version of the New Testament, were proclama- 
tion and teaching. Of the two, it is the kerygma which interests him almost 
exclusively, since it outlines the essentials of the early apostolic preaching. 
Didache, such as the sermon on the mount, receives little attention. Campbell 
took the sermons of the early apostles as his norm in his studies of preach- 
ing. He gives no one unvarying summary of the elements to be included in 
the outline. This is not surprising, however, when we consider the wide vari- 
ance of interpretation given to the kerygma by theologians in our day, such 
as Dodd and Bultmann. Campbell once was asked what he meant by apos- 
tolic Christianity. His answer was that its essentials are found in the 
apostles’ creed. 
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2. Miracle and Revelation 


... the uniformity of the laws of nature must be well 
established in order to the credibility of a supernatural 
fact: for were the laws of nature frequently suspended ; 
or were not their uniformity, except by the interposition 
of the Creator, fully sustained, then the proof of a super- 
natural fact would be impossible. The Christian philoso- 
pher goes with all his strength for the uniformity and 
inviolability of the laws of nature, unless the Author of 
nature interpose, and that on an occasion worthy of such 
an interference; for with Horace he will say— 


Nec Deus interset, 
Nisi dignus vindice nodus. 


(Let not a god appear in the piece, unless upon an oc- 
easion that calls for his presence. ) 


But we are persuaded ... that occasions have occurred 
in which the Divinity has interposed; for the tables of 
nature, as well as the oracles of prophets, have made it 
most evident; and if it were expedient for the Creator 
to interpose on any occasion in reference to the creation 
of man, Reason says, with her ten thousand tongues, 
more necessary it is that he interpose to save man from 
ruin, that this creation, this mundane system, might not 
issue in a perfect abortion !° 


5Campbell accepted the view of nature dominant in his day, that of 
“the Newtonian world machine.” Nature is the expression of laws that are in- 
variable and wholly orderly. To accept the miraculous within this world- 
view meant either (1) the reduction of miracle to the awesomeness of the 
stars and the moral law, or, (2) to confine miracle to a realm adjacent to 
the natural. The typical thinker of the Enlightenment accepted the first alter- 
native, Alexander Campbell the second. The natural-supernatural frame of 
reference is typically scholastic both among Catholics and Protestants. 
Such a perspective might seem to imply a definition of miracle as an irra- 
tional breaking in of divine power into the orderly world-machine. But 
supernaturalism, which is most often deistic in tendency, does not think 
this way. How, then, does Campbell relate the two realms? (1) He holds that 
there is an analogy between the realms, and thus we mortals may think 
rationally by dealing in similarities. (2) The differences must be allowed 
to stand as separate, but conceivably related categories. Campbell’s accept- 
ance of the philosophical-scientific view of the age plus his effort to speak 
sympathetically of the gospel in relation to this time-spirit exemplifies the 
method of the Christian apologist in every age of the church. 
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. we shall define a miracle with a reference to its 
utility in religion and morals; for with us miracles or 
supernatural facts are as necessary to morals as to 


true religion. MH, ’39, pp. 254-255 


It has often been asked, what necessary connexion is 
there between a miracle and a revelation from Heaven? 
If the term miracle is properly defined to be ‘‘the sus- 
pension of some known law of nature,’’ the connexion 
will be as follows: The suspension intimates the certain 
presence of a power superior to the law, and this is all it 
proves. The miracle ... only proves that a power su- 
perior to the law operates in its suspension, but the 
moral character of the agent is to be deduced from the 
nature of the miracle combined with the end for which 
it is said to be performed. 

The miracles of our Saviour are chiefly of a beneficent 
kind, and the declared end of them is to establish a 
mission most salutary. From a consideration of the char- 
acter of his miracles and the salutary end for which they 
were wrought, we are constrained by the rules of right 
reason to believe that they were effected by the Spirit 
of God, and not by Beelzebub, as the infidel Jews evilly 
suggested. The moral character of the power is to be 
known by its effects; and so the Saviour, as a key to 
guide us in this difficult step, tells us that we are in this 
case to Judge as in the case of trees bearing fruit. If the 
fruit is good, the tree is good—if bad, the tree is bad. 
If the miracle is of a beneficient character and its de- 
clared end good, the agent by whom it is effected is good. 
It was not our Saviour’s finger that performed the 
miracles—his touching the cured was only to connect the 
miracle with the end for which it was wrought, viz. to 
show that he was the Messenger of the Most High, that 
this display of power was in behalf of his pretensions, 
and not of others who might be present. 

CB, ’24, p. 89 
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With us a miracle is a display of supernatural power 
m attestation of some proposition presented by God to 
man for his acceptance. Miracles are, therefore, signs 
manual attached to commissions to authenic messengers 
from God. They are always vouchsafed to special mes- 
sengers to gain special credit to their messages. 

By a supernatural power we understand a power that 
holds in obedience the laws of nature, according to the 
will of him that possesses it. It is a power that suspends, 
governs, or directs the laws of nature according to the 
pleasure of its possessor, but with reference to public 
advantage.® Such was the power vouchsafed to Moses, 
to Jesus, to many of the Prophets, to all the Apostles, 
and to some of the Evangelists of Jesus Christ. 

Of this supernatural power there are two sorts—one 
that extends beyond the physical laws of nature; and 
one that extends beyond the intellectual power of man. 
The foretelling of some complex future event, not de- 
pending upon any human knowledge of the operations 
of matter or of mind, is as clear a proof of supernatural 
intellectual power, as the removal of a mountain, by a 
word, would be of a supernatural physical power. 


Sensible and outward displays of physical power— 
such as the miracles of our Lord and his Apostles, were 
addressed to the senses of living men, in support of their 
pretensions to a divine call and mission. But the fore- 
telling of an event, long distant, is not a proof to any 
contemporary auditor of the divine mission of the 
Prophet. The miracle is developed in the accomplish- 
ment, and not in the uttering, of the prediction. 


‘Within post-Barthian liberalism today a devout and valid apologetic for 
miracle is emerging. The accents among spokesmen are varied. But within 
the variety is a common presupposition. It says that the structure of things 
is not best described as mere order, mechanism, or determined sequence. 
Rather, we are urged to take seriously the perspective of chance, inde- 
terminism, and probability. In this context, God is not thought of as acting 
to suspend or break into the laws of nature. The laws themselves are not 
formulations of something absolute and unvarying. Rather, we conceive 
miracle as the mystery of meaningful coincidence in history and in nature. 
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... The fulfillment of prophecies long since uttered, 
written, and published, is, therefore, ...a perfect assur- 
ance of the divine mission and inspiration of the Prophet 
to all who live contemporary with the accomplishment, or 
even after the accomplishment, provided only that the 
document containing the prophecy was certainly extant 
before the consummation. 

..- We who now live have just as perfect an assurance 
of the truth of the sayings and doings of the Prophets 
and Apostles as they who lived in their times.’ 


MH, ’45, pp. 484-485 


~ 


3. The Moral Purpose of Revelation 


There is as much wisdom exhibited in concealing some 
things as there is in revealing others. ... Our Heavenly 
Father, in revealing himself and his designs to the chil- 
dren of men, has purposely concealed many things which 
it would have been unwise, in relation to all ends and 
results, to have discovered. There was evidently some 
principle, some statute in the counsels of the Omniscient, 
which allowed the discovery of certain things, and for- 
bade the disclosure of others. When this principle or rule 
of revelation is apprehended many important results are 
acquired... 

We have no doubt but it is quite practicable to ascer- 
tain the rule or principle which authorizes the revelation 
of some things, and which withholds from mortal man 
the knowledge of others. 

When we take into view the object proposed, in giving 
to the world the bible, we have got into the possession 

tThis doctrine of posterior fulfillment made it relatively easier for Camp- 
bell to hold, as he did, that miracles ceased with the close of the apostolic 
age. The hidden assumption seems to be that once the genuine prophecy is 
uttered, its fulfillment in subsequent time is inevitable. Thus, the providence 
of God is modelled more on that of the Newtonian world machine than on 


that of a Purposeful, Deciding Being. Supernaturalism and Deism are 
always confronted with this dilemma. 
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of more than half the secret. And what was this? It will 
be said, The illumination of the world. But in reference 
to some end? Assuredly ...; for, without this end in 
view, there could be no selection of items or topics on 
which to address men. God has not disclosed the prin- 
ciples of astronomy or navigation in any part of his 
revelation; yet if the object of his revelation had been 
the mere illumination of the mind on subjects hitherto 
unknown, the systems and laws of astronomy or chem- 
istry, would have been in times past a proper subject of 
revelation. But it is not the mere illumination of the 
mind which constituted a primary object in any com- 
munication from God to man. 

To come directly to the point before us, it must be 
observed that the volume of revelation was not given to 
angels, nor written for them; nor was it given to man in 
his primitive state, nor adapted to a perfect innocent 
being; but it was designed for, addressed to and con- 
ferred upon fallen and polluted human beings, composed 
of soul, body and spirit, in such circumstances as those 
in which we first find ourselves when introduced to life. 
From all which the inference is unavoidable, viz. That 
the bible is designed for, and adapted to, the children of 
men in their present circumstances, to improve their 
condition here, and to fit them to become members of a 
pure, refined and exalted society hereafter. 

It has long been .. . admitted, that three words con- 
stitute the sum total of human misfortune in this life.— 
These are, ignorance, guilt and bondage. 


The grand rule or principle on which all revelation has 
ever proceeded is this—whatever may or can purify man, 
is lawful and benevolent to communicate; whatever can- 
not accomplish this, Wisdom says, Disclose it not. 

...‘*The whole scripture is divinely inspired, and is 
profitable for teaching, for confutation, for instruction 
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in righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, 
and thoroughly fitted for every good work.’’ Intelligence, 
purity of heart, and uprightness of life, are the sole ob- 
jects for which the bible was bestowed on the world. 
CB, ’26, p. 246 


[IV 


GOD 


1. Man’s Knowledge of God 


Theology, sometimes called Divinity, is the knowledge 
of God—the science of his being and perfections. Of all 
the knowledges and sciences of earth, the knowledge of 
God is confessedly superlative and transcendent. In its 
nature and object it is equally paramount. A poet has 
said, ‘‘The proper study of mankind is man.’’ But with- 
out the study of God, what man ever knew himself or his 
species? All human knowledge is corellative. Man knows 
nothing in the absolute, every thing in the relative, 
nothing in the abstract, every thing in the concrete. The 
knowledge of God cannot be acquired without the knowl- 
edge of man; nor the knowledge of man without the 
knowledge of God. And in the amplitude of his knowl- 
edge of God, the knowledge of the world of spirits— 
angels of all ranks, characters and developments; the 
whole universe of mind and matter are, in the full sense 
of theology, all necessary to the full and satisfactory 
knowledge of God himself. God can be known only by 
what he has said and by what he has done. 


... theology, so far as terminology is concerned, in the 
appropriated sense of the schools, is simply that knowl- 
edge of God which we acquire from his works and from 
his word. Hence arises the distinction between natural 
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and revealed theology. In the former, nature, as we some- 
times call the universe, is the text-book; in the latter, the 
written word of God—the Bible. But it is the Bible that 
puts a tongue into nature, and enables her to speak in- 
telligibly. 

MH, 53, p. 289 


We are of the number of those who contend that ‘‘ by 
the light of unassisted reason;’’ or, as we would express 
it, the light elicited by our reflections upon the universe, 
‘‘without any supernatural aid,’’ we can ‘‘know abso- 
lutely nothing of God and the future state.’’* But we are 
not alarmed at the appearance of any rivalry between 
natural and revealed religion in their claims upon the 
acceptance of mankind. Our difficulties and objections 
arise from other sources and considerations. As it ap- 
pears to us, the notion of natural theology as prerequi- 
site to the revelation of God; or that by reflecting upon 
creation a person may arrive at the ideas of the unity of 
one Self-Existent, and of the future and eternal world, 
robs the Bible of its supreme glory as making God known 
to us, impairs the evidence in favor of its divine origin, 
and weakens its claims upon society at large. Many are 
beguiled by such reasonings into the paths of Deism, and 
entirely misplace the proper effect which the works of 
creation possess in the argument for God and religion. 

. natural theology is most serviceable to the support 
of revelation, . . . as illustrative and confirmatory of 
things already known. But this is a different service from 
that of suggesting first of all, and independent of the 
Bible, the ideas of God and a future world. 

MH, 736, pp. 511-512 


1The quotations inserted here were taken from a book Campbell was 
reviewing. It was entitled, Discourse of Natural Theology, and had been pub- 
lished just the year before this review appeared in The Harbinger. The 
author was the well-known British statesman, Henry Lord Brougham, 
Campbell found himself largely in agreement with the book, except at. the 
points indicated here and in Brougham’s negative view of miracle. 
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The Christian has two sources of original ideas: the 
unbeliever has but one. The Book of Nature and the 
Book of Revelation furnish the Christian with all his 
original simple conceptions. For the Book of Nature he 
is furnished with five senses :—the sense of seeing, hear- 
ing, tasting, smelling, feeling. His reflections on the ob- 
jects of sense, and the impressions these objects make 
on him, furnish him with ideas compound and multiform; 
but every idea properly original and purely simple, is a 
discovery. Its model, or that which excites or originates 
it, is found in the volume of Nature, or in the volume of 
Revelation. Sense fits him for one, and faith for the 
other. Every supernatural idea found in the world, as 
well as the proper term which represents it, is directly 
or indirectly derived from the Bible. 

In drawing this conclusion we use the premises, and 
work by the rules, of all the mental philosophers of 
acknowledged orthodoxy in the science of mind and of 
language. The unbelieving Hume and the believing 
Locke, alike assent that our simple and original ideas 
are derived from sensation and reflection; and that the 
imagination is absolutely dependant upon the discoveries 
of the five senses for all its inventions and creations. But 
the Apostle Paul sanctions these conclusions by affirming 
that it is ‘‘by faith we understand that the universe was 
made by God’’—and that ‘‘he that comes to God must 
believe that he exists:’’ for the world by wisdom did not 
know God. 

Some, indeed, have been confounded by such sayings 
as these :—‘‘The heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament shows his handy works’’—‘‘ His invisible 
attributes are clearly seen by the things that are made, 
even his eternal power and divinity; so that the Gentiles 
are without excuse.’’ These . . . constitute no real ob- 
jection to the views offered: for when the proposition 
that ‘‘God eaists,’’ or that ‘‘there 1s a God,’’ is offered 
to the mind—the heavens and the earth, with all their 
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riches and glory, fully and satisfactorily prove it. But 
we affirm that the universe furnishes us not with both 
the proposition and the proof. ...God himself spoke to 
Adam, and left him not to guess his origin, though he 
was more capable of making the discovery than any of 
his sons... . When, indeed, the idea is once suggested, 
the whole universe, in all its dominions, bears witness to 
the being and perfections of God. Our dogma... is, that 
the Creator himself suggests the proposition, and the 
Universe proves it. 


MH, ’35, pp. 200-201 


I must not conclude ... without pointing out the grand 
error in your and the philosophers’ reasoning upon in- 
tuitive principles to originate the idea of a Creator or 
first cause.” You begin to work with the idea in your 
mind, and fondly imagine you have acquired it by your 
own reasoning. Your effort should have been to show how 
a person without such an idea is to originate in his own 
mind the whole idea of a God. You suppose him in pos- 
session of a part of the idea before he begins to reason 
ramen 8 

All that the book of nature teaches is that every ani- 
mal and vegetable is dependent on one of its own kind 
for its production. The whole volume does not afford a 
model or archetype for an idea of any animal or plant 
being dependant on any other of a different nature and 
kind for its production. You leap over the distance from 
earth to heaven in your reasoning, or rather, you fledge 
yourself with the wings of faith, and find in the bible 
the idea of all things being dependant on a Being unlike 


2John Locke (1632-1704) defended a form of the cosmological “proof’’ 
for God’s existence. As a theologian, Campbell sensed a flaw in Locke’s 
secular proof, though for inadequate reasons. The British philosopher, while 
not accepting Campbell’s basis of validity—the grounding of a rational 
proof in revelation—uses an intuitive principle which is not cosmological 
but ontological in nature: the certainty of the reality of that Being upon 
which a cause-effect argument depends. 

2This statement shows that Campbell lacked a genuine doctrine of general 
revelation, unless based on the particular revelation of the Bible. 
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any other, who produces no being like himself, contrary 
to your analogy from the book of nature, and who pro- 
duces all beings both unlike himself and one another.‘ 
You flew so nimbly and so easily over this mighty gulf, 
that you were not conscious that you had got out of the 
region of earth-born ideas altogether, and were farther 
than all space from the volume of nature which you sat 
down to read. Ask Locke and Hume, and they will tell 
you that you cannot have a single idea—a simple un- 
compounded idea, the pattern of which or the thing of 
which it is the idea, is not first presented to some one of 
your senses. Ideas are images, and before the image is 
seen in the glass, or exists in the mind, an object must 
be presented. 


. .. Locke and other philosophers who have rejected 
the doctrine of innate ideas and who have traced all our 
simple ideas to sensation and reflection, have departed 
from their own reasonings when they attempted to show 
that, independent of supernatural revelation, a man 
could know that there is an eternal first cause uncaused.’ 

CB, 727, p. 376 


2. Creator of Heaven and Earth 


... the question is, whence are the ideas, which we eall 
religious, derived to us? Neither our sensations, impres- 
sions, nor their combinations, have ever been able to 


4Campbell’s critic'sm of a strictly philosophical ‘proof,’ though some- 
what unfair because its own validity assumes a “revelatory”? principle while 
yet criticizing a “rational” argument, is well taken. A God who is only 
the end of a chain of relationships derived from the world cannot be the 
being who infinitely transcends the world. 

5It is ironical that theologically Campbell is more consistent with the 
Lockian epistemology than is Locke himself! Our theologian saw that if 
we hold a strict sensory theory of knowledge it is inconsistent to presuppose 
any awareness of God on the ground of an innate image or in an intuitive 
or mystical understanding. Yet, this is precisely what Locke does with his 
“intuitive principle’ (Essay Concerning Human Understanding, book 4, 
chaps. 9 and 10), even though he claims he has rejected Anselm’s view of 
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shadow out an archetype of a God or Creator producing 
something out of nothing. All our ideas concerning ere- 
ative power have exclusive reference to changes wrought 
upon created matter. From the preceding sketch the idea 
of changing a shapeless piece of wood into a chair, is 
easily derived to us—it is simply an idea of a change 
wrought upon the raw material, that being created to 
the hand of the maker. But we have an idea of God, of 
a Creator, a being who has produced the whole material 
universe by a bare exhibition of physical creative power. 
This idea, we contend, can have no archetype in nature, 
because we have never seen anything produced out of 
nothing. But we have the idea of the existence of this 
creative power. It is to be found in almost all religions. 
If we appeal to traditionary or historic evidence, we 
shall find that all nations had originally some ideas of 
the existence of a Great First Cause. But the difficulty 
is—how did the idea originate? ... Where was the arche- 
type in nature to suggest (consistently with the analysis 
of the human mind) the remotest idea of a Creator, or 
any other idea concerning spiritual things ?° 
Owen, ’29, pp. 50-51 


... God ts, was, and will ever be, good, wise, and om- 
nipotent. Of these, the first is active, the others passive. 
God is naturally, necessarily, and, therefore, immutably 


the idea of the most perfect being as necessarily existing. The real flaw in 
Locke’s argument, for natural theology, is overlooked by Campbell because 
our theologian held only an attenuated doctrine of general revelation. Con- 
sistent with a Lockian epistemology, Campbell cuts the Gordian knot and 
demands that knowledge of God be originally dependent upon an objective 
revelation, externally available to man’s sensory knowledge. 


‘Campbell only confuses the reader by intermingling in oversimple 
fashion two such radically different concepts as a universal belief in a 
Creator and the distinctive Christian idea of creation out of nothing. The 
mixed focus results from attention being given to the question of origins, 
a widely discussed topic, whether by deist, evolutionist, or defender of the 
rights of man. By contrast, a theologian in our day, such as Langdon 
Gilkey (Maker of Heaven and Harth, Doubleday, N. Y., 1959) reinterprets 
the doctrine of creation in relation to the question of the meaning of exist- 
ence, a deeply felt concern of many in this atomic-space age. 
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active, communicative, or radiating. Goodness is, then, 
the necessary and essential idea, or attribute of God. 


... Lo this attribute the universe owes its origin. It was 
to find a vent for his goodness, that his wisdom, and 
power, and knowledge were summoned to the drama of 
creation. It was conceived, arranged and consummated, 
not to demonstrate his wisdom, his knowledge, or his 
power, but to find a vent for the communication of his 
blessedness. No wonder, then, when old chaos heard his 
first FIAT, that all the morning stars sang together the 
song of praise, and that all the sons of God, the first 
born of heaven, shouted for joy. The highest conception, 
and the noblest conception that we can form or cherish 
in our hearts, of the Creator, and Lord of earth and 
heaven, is, that he is ineffably the Good One, or God. If, 
then, there ever was a necessary agent, God was that 
agent, and that necessity was love. 


But this universe is not God, for he was before it and 
is beyond it. It was merely a partial vent for his good- 
ness. Vast as creation is, he is infinitely beyond it. 

MH, ’53, pp. 287-288 


We are aware that some writers .. . think the Mosaic 
account of creation should be discarded as erroneous, 
because the various strata of earth, according to Ge- 
ology, evince a higher antiquity than five or six thousand 
years. The geological theory differs in some respects, 
from the record given by Moses. Nevertheless, we affirm 
his statement to be true, and shall stand or fall by it; 
because it does not conflict with the scope and meaning 
of the six days labor, as we understand them. We place 
the inspired record, as given by Moses, under a divine 
commission, against all the theories founded upon nature 
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or science, as interpreted by man; and we believe the 
Mosaic account will grow brighter and brighter, as the 
geological theory fades and recedes into comparative 
oblivion.’ 

Pentateuch, °59, p. 69 


3, Providence and Human Freedom 


... Providence is... but the continuation of creation, 
in the form of generations and races of organized bodies, 
whether vegetable or animal. Hence, Divine providence 
extends, not merely to every sphere, but to every atom 
of every sphere in the whole universe, inasmuch as the 
whole of any thing can only be preserved by taking care 
of its parts. Hence, the birds of the air, the fish of the 
sea, and all the tribes of animated nature on earth, are 
preserved and provided for, with a care as special, and 
a hand as bountiful, as that which feeds a prophet or 
provides for an apostle—with this difference, indeed, 
that the latter can see and realize the hand that gives, 
and the kindness that anticipates and supplies every 
want, and who can commune with the giver of all good, 
and offer to him the sweet incense of a grateful and a 
thankful heart. Hence the great Teacher drew parables 
and morals from such manifestations as these, to indi- 
cate and teach the condescending goodness and grace of 
the Father of the spirits of all flesh. He has taught us 
that the hairs of our head are numbered, and that not a 
sparrow can fall to the ground without the notice and 
permission of the omniscient Father of us all. Whatever 

7The alternative, Genesis or Geology, was rather typical of 18th- and 19th- 
century theology. Christian thought generally had not yet felt the insistent 
impact of scientific thought and its implications for a newer cosmology. At 
the time of Alexander Campbell’s formal education, geology as a science based 
on inferences from adequate empirical evidence, rather than sensational 
guesses, was relatively new. He was a mature man about 45 years of age 
when the first standard work in geology came from the press. It was not 
only the geological explanation of the stages and ages of the earth’s growth, 
however, that was beginning to raise questions for theology. The evolution- 
ary hypothesis on the emergence of known forms of life and the nebular 


pe! as to the origins of planets and solar system could not be avoided for 
ong. 
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justifies the creation of any thing will demand or justify 
its preservation.® 
MH, 753, pp. 289-290 


... to stmners there is no gospel in the Calvinistic sys- 
tem, as it stands in the creeds of those sects who embrace 
it. It is no gospel to proclaim, that ‘‘God from all eternity 
elected a few individuals to everlasting life; that these 
few of Adam’s progeny are all that he loved; the rest he 
doomed permissively to everlasting death; for these few 
elect ones, and for these only, his Son was born, lived 
and died. These only he effectually calls, these he 
quickens by his Holy Spirit, and these shall, in spite of 
all opposition, persevere to the end and be saved.’” I say 
this honest front of Calvinism, howsoever true in meta- 
physics, is not the gospel of Jesus Christ our Lord, and 
all those texts which are brought to prove it are either 
wrested, perverted, or misapplied. 

Though born, educated, brought up, and I might say, 
confirmed in this system, by all the reading, and study 
of my life; I am, from the apostolic writings alone, con- 
vineed, that to teach, preach, or proclaim such a system, 
is not to teach, preach, or proclaim the gospel I find in 
the New Testament. And I can see no reason nor pro- 
priety in opposing such a system to deny that God rules 
over all, that his counsel stands, that he does all his 
pleasure, that he influences the heart of every one that 
believes. ... If you please, that he gives his Holy Spirit 
to all that ask him or to all them who believe—that our 

8A major element in Campbell’s view of divine providence was the good- 
ness of creation. This rather impersonal, general doctrine of providence is, 
of course, congenial to a quasi-deistic view of God. Campbell did not, as such, 
ever deny special providence. He believed, for example, that angels minis- 
tered to the individual (MH, ’33, p. 187). He admitted, also, the possibility 
that spiritual agencies made suggestions and impressions upon the human 
mind (MH, ’33, p. 243). But he was convinced, on the one hand, that ultra- 
Calvinistic views of predestination were too deterministic, and, on the other 
hand, that overemphasis upon grace as infused power had created a false 


estimate of God’s means of acting toward the individual. Campbell saw in 
both tendencies a violation of the rational ingredient in man’s freedom. 

°These words printed in quotes are not used just this way in any of the 
Calvinist creeds. They probably are a homiletical paraphrase of chapter 3 of 
the Westminster Confession of 1647. 
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whole salvation is of favor, free as the light of the sun, 
and that God is its sole author: for all things in it and 
connected with it are of God. I say, I see no reason to 
deny or oppose these positions, to maintain the con- 
clusion—that every man who hears the glad tidings may 
believe them and be saved if he pleases, or if he truly 
desires. 

This conclusion ... I find no intelligent Calvinist able 
or disposed to controvert, however tenacious about his 
original sin, total depravity, and his effectual calling. 

I thank God that he has given the fullest proofs of 
philanthropy, and not of personal regards; that he has 
in sincerity called men to look to his Son and be saved, 
and given the fullest assurance that whosoever will, may, 
can, and ought to come to him, and be saved; and that 
all that disobey this call have no excuse for their sin. 
This may be called any 7sm men please.... 

That multitudes love darkness rather than the light, 
and the gratification of their brutal and animal appetites 
rather than obeying the gospel, I have to lament; but one 
thing I know, they can not implicate the benevolence of 
God, nor charge him either with partiality or injustice in 
condemning them for this course.*° 

CB, ’26, p. 254 


... from our position we may be regarded by some as 
eclectics, still not as eclectics have we come to our conclu- 
sions. In taking the scriptures alone for our rule of faith 
and doctrine, we will occasionally coincide with every 
party, for all parties hold some things in common with 
the Apostles. 


WCampbell’s allergy against partyism keeps him from labeling his posi- 
tion. His ‘‘ism’’ is odbviously the Arminian modification of Calvinism. To clar- 
ify this, we append a loose paraphrase of articles 1, 2, and 4 of the Arminian 
articles of 1610. (1) God has determined to save, through Christ, those who, 
through the grace of the Holy Spirit, shall believe on his Son, and shall per- 
severe in the faith; and, on the other hand, to leave the incorrigible and un- 
believing in sin and wrath. (2) Jesus Christ died for all men and for every 
man, so that he has obtained for them all the forgiveness of sins. (3) All 
good deeds must be ascribed to the grace of God. But the mode of operation 
of this grace is not irresistible. 
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I never have thought it expedient to speculate, write, 
or teach much on sectarian predestination or non-pre- 
destination. Still nothing is more evident than that the 
Bible teaches predestination. I do not say that it teaches 
Calvinian or Arminian predestination. ... God has pre- 
destinated us Christians to be conformed to the image of 
his Son. ... To say that God foreknows what will not 
happen ... may be just enough. Still I do not like the 
phrase. In the case of the people of Keilah," certainly 
God being asked what they would do in a stipulated case, 
was supposed to know both what they would and what 
they would not do. He accordingly declared that if David 
entered their precincts they would give him up. He knew 
also that they would not, in fact, do it; because David 
would not place himself in their power. Now while this 
clearly proves that foreknowledge and predestination 
are not identically the same, but very different ideas, it 
also proves that God knows, in respect to any statement 
of a case, what will and what will not come to pass. Such 
a prescience does he possess, that were an infinite num- 
ber of cases touching the destinies of individuals, na- 
tions, and worlds propounded to him, as in the case he- 
fore us, he knows just as certainly the things or the 
events that will not be, as he does those that certainly 
will be. 


We... affirm that persons, places, and things are 
elected and reprobated by God. He elected Jacob to be 
the father of the Messiah, and reprobated Esau from that 
honor, and that, too, before they had done either good or 


UKeilah is a city referred to, in this case, in 1 Samuel, Chapter 23. An in- 
cident in David’s career is enacted there. He has asked the Lord if the rulers 
of the city will turn him over to Saul. The Lord replies that they will, and 
David escapes before this happens. The incident, as expounded by a Calvin- 
ist exegete had raised questions for one of Campbell’s friends. Campbell agrees 
with the exegete that the event implies divine foreknowledge both of what 
will happen and what will not happen. But, he adds a further note, impor- 
eh to Campbell, that foreknowledge does not inevitably imply foreordina- 

ion. 
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evil. He elected Bethlehem to be the place of the Lord’s 
nativity, and not Nazareth. 


There can be nothing strictly contingent to God. It is, 
indeed, often to us contingent who shall, or who shall not, 
do any particular thing. The treachery of Judas may 
have been contingent, on many accounts, as much as the 
malice of Annas and Caiaphas. But these matters were 
not contingent to God. That Omniscience which selects 
any one event and protects it, must, of course, know 
every other antecedent, concomitant, and subsequent 
event. 


~ 


There are few amongst us that have yet the exact and 
perfect discrimination of what ought and ought not to 
be said at the present time on some of those deep and 
delicate themes over which men of the greatest learn- 
ing, piety, and candor, have deliberated . . . without feel- 
ing themselves perfectly assured and infallible.” 

MH, 746, pp. 326-329 


4, God as Triune 


The modus of the Divine existence, as well as the 
modus of the Divine operations in creation, providence, 
and redemption is, to our finite minds . . . wholly in- 
scrutable and incomprehensible. ... 

My principal objection to the popular doctrine of 
‘the Trinity’’ is not that it is either irrational, or un- 
scriptural, to infer that there are three Divine persons 
in one Divine nature. That these three equally have one 

2The two concepts of foreseeing and foreordering are difficult elements in 
the doctrine of providence. The dilemma has always been that of how to keep 
one from outweighing the other. In the frontier Calvinism of 19th-century 
America, the divine foreordering had outrun everything else. Rebelling against 
this, while still seeking to hold to sovereignty as will and power, Campbell 


was intrigued by a growing number of liberal thinkers who were seeking to 
redefine providence through accenting the divine foreknowledge. 
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thought, purpose, will, and operation, and so one God; 
...I1 object not to this doctrine because it is contrary 
to reason, or revelation, but because of the metaphysical 
technicalities, the unintelligible jargon, the unmeaning 
language of the orthodox creeds on this subject, and the 
interminable war of words without ideas to which this 
word Trimty has given birth. For example... : ‘*The 
Father is of none, neither begotten nor proceeding; the 
Son is eternally begotten of the Father; the Holy Ghost 
eternally proceeding from the Father and the Son.”’ 


Language fails and thought cannot reach the relation 
in which the Father and the Son have existed, now exist, 
and shall forever exist. But that there is, and was, and 
evermore will be, society mn God himself, a plurality as 
well as unity in the Divine nature, are inferences which 
do obtrude themselves on my mind in reflecting upon the 
divine communications to our race.” 


MH, ’33, p. 155 


Now, with all respect for our Unitarian friends... , I 
ean neither admire their philosophy nor their learning 
any more than their theology in glorifying themselves so 
much as having, for the object of their worship, a being 
who, with all his grandeur, possesses merely ‘‘ personal 
umty.’’ Their highest conceptions of Divinity has, there- 
fore, for its beau ideal, a man!—an angel, without a 
nature! 

The person of their God, like an angelic person, or a 
human person, is one being of certain fixed personal at- 
tributes, without any other essence than what is con- 


13],ittle notice has been given to Campbell’s commitment to the Triune 
God. This doubtless is a by-product of the exceedingly critical view which 
the man had of the doctrine. And no wonder! The Trinity combines many 
interests. It harbors all the contradictions and the imaginative genius of 
Christian theology. Thus it was a natural target for a man congenitally op- 
posed to semantic and metaphysical confusion. Campbell believed in a Triune 
God, not on a systematic but on a confessional basis. 
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tained in one person. Can any one form a single con- 
ception of a personal being beyond which or extrinsic of 
which there is no nature, no existence, no being like him. 
A swmgle person, too, filling all space, all time, even 
eternity itself! What, then, is a Person! 


° . e e e e e e s ° 


... Trinitarianism ... is, to my mind, incomparably 
more rational and intelligible than this ‘‘one personal 
being,’’ without a habitation or a name known to mortals. 

We can find something analogous to Trinitarianism in 
human nature; for human nature exists in three personal 
relations. There was Adam possessing all human nature 
in one form in himself. There was Eve, emanating from 
him, and possessing all his nature, without abstracting 
anything from him, leaving Adam in full possession of 
both a person and a nature. He had still a nature com- 
mon with Eve, and a person peculiar to himself. Again, 
there was a child emanating from both these, but from 
neither of them alone, possessing all the nature of Adam 
and all the nature of Eve; possessing, indeed, all human 
nature, and yet a person distinct from Adam and Eve. 
Here, then, are three persons possessing one nature— 
three personal relations in one common nature... .* 

... we have but three persons in all the words of uni- 
versal language, in the essential grammar of universal 
speech; because these exhibit all the attitudes in which 
any number of beings, possessing one nature, can stand 
to each other. ... I, THov, and Hz, therefore, form com- 
plete and perfect society—beyond which there can be no 
farther society. And such is human society—and such 
society was there in Jehovah when he said, ‘‘ Let ws make 

144We should not put more weight on an analogy than would Campbell him- 
ited. ‘The social theory of personality probably 1s, more congenial to reason 
than the sheer unity idea of the Unitarian. But does it give us a personal 
God? The analogy presents us with three personalities related in one imper- 
sonal essence. The mystery is left as to whether we have an impersonal God 


or three related personalities. But any other alternative rationalization in 
Christian thought is just as ambiguous as this Platonic concept. 
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man in our image, after our likeness, and let THEM (MAN) 
have dominion.’’ 
This reasoning is not to be repudiated because of its 
novelty, its originality, or its peculiarity.” 
MH, ’46, pp. 450-452 


5. The Argument from Design 


...1t has been presumed that we might arrive at the 
idea of a first cause by a process of reasoning @ pos- 
teriort; but there is a palpable petitio principw in this 
argument, since it assumes that the material world is 
an effect, and if an effect it must have a cause, which is 
the very position to be proved. So far reason and ex- 
perience correspond with revelation. ... Paul’s was an 
axiomatic truth: ‘‘By faith we understand that the uni- 
verse was made by the word of God.”’. .. No christian 
can demur to a mode of reasoning which has for its ob- 
ject the establishing a conviction of the truth of what 
Paul says..., when he affirms that the world by philoso- 
phy never knew God. 
Owen, ’29, p. 166 


The proposition that ‘there is a God,’ being once sug- 
gested, the universe, with its ten thousand . . . designs 
submitted to the eye of reflection, is demonstration clear, 
full, and overwhelming. 

To the unperverted vision of a sound mind, material 
nature is but one vast assemblage of systems of adapta- 
tions, working out innumerable series of results, in har- 
monious subordination to one grand end, exhibiting 


HThis analogy is a “novelty” only in a community strictly limited in its 
thinking to Western Christianity and its inheritance from Augustine. The 
concept of three persons sharing a common nature is of Eastern orthodox 
origin. It took shape in the fourth century under the three Cappadocian fa- 
thers, Basil and the two Gregorys. Campbell leaves no hint of knowing the 
Cappadocians. Did he hammer the idea out for himself? He may have picked 
up hints from the reading he did in the European theologian, Ernest Sartor- 
ius. 
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nothing so clearly as the wonderful contrivance and in- 
telligent designs of one vast and unsearchable mind. 

It must, indeed, be confessed that as the natural eye 
may be so dimmed ... as not to see objects in their true 
color and proper position; so may the mental sight be 
so vitiated by a diseased heart, as not to see even design 
itself. .. . The moral atheist necessarily precedes the 
speculative atheist: for with David we must say, ‘“‘It 1s 
im the heart’’ the fool first says, ‘‘There is no God.’’ 
Atheism must... be always regarded as a disease of the 
heart. 


... He who, with right affections, sets about the con- 
templation of the universe, will not be long held in 
suspense whether it is the work of blind chance or of 
intelligent design. 


What ...is the... demonstration of mind? Its only 
evidence... is its designs, its contrivance ;—the adapta- 
tion of means to ends, working and making arrangements 
with a reference to final causes or results. This is what 
distinguishes the sane from the insane—the man from 
the idiot. Now, none of the works of human art exhibit 
more intelligent design than the works of nature; nay, 
indeed, none of them exhibit so much. ... There are the 
most striking appearances of purpose and design in all 
the works of nature. Now, if, as it is universally con- 
ceded, intelligent contrivance, purpose, and design are 
the only evidences of mind in the works of human art, it 
must follow that the same appearances in nature must 
prove a mind independent of nature, controlling, man- 
aging, and working by nature its own results—whatever 
proves mind in the one case proves it in the other; and if 
the appearance of design in the works of God will not 
prove his existence, neither will the appearances of mind 
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in the works of men prove the existence of mind in man.” 
MH, 735, pp. 317-318 


6. The Transcendence of God 


I belong not to that school which regards the whole 
solar system as a piece of machinery somewhat like an 
eight day clock, which, after it was put together and 
wound up by its Maker, would just run on for one week 
of seven days, a thousand years each, without a single 
touch from the hand of its Maker :— I say, I cannot re- 
gard that great system of physical laws, called the ma- 
terial, or solar system, especially when made to be in- 
habited by rational, or voluntary agents, as detached 
from the superintendence of its Creator, as if he had no 
more concern with it. Nor can any process of reason- 
ing... warrant me to conclude that the moral system 
to which we belong, though under the influence of moral 
laws, operating in a regular series of cause and effect, 
perhaps as unerringly as the physical laws of the ma- 
terial system, is so perfect as not to require the special 
notice, care and superintendence of the Father of spirits. 
Indeed, to me it is perfectly inconceivable how two sys- 
tems, one of matter, the other of mind, so united, and yet 
so essentially distinct, could continue to move on for a 
single day without the providence of the great Author of 
the universe. 


%At this point, Campbell quotes a lengthy four-page summary of detailed 
“evidences”? which seem to confirm his concept of the meaning of the appar- 
ent design of nature. These instances are used to “prove,” (1) the wondrous 
harmony of things, an obvious hint that the argument assumes the doctrine 
of pre-established harmony; and, (2) that this glorious order and beauty 
could not have happened by chance. These are the bases of the 18th-century 
argument from design—admiration of the beauty of nature’s neat arrang- 
ment, and, the certainty that nature is an ordered whole. It is illuminating 
to note that the ‘evidences’? of purposeful adaptation quoted by Campbell 
were assembled originally to seek to convince Robert Owen of how wrong 
his agnosticism and reformism were. The replies to such an argument by the 
Owenites are revealing. They said this was a one-sided picture—that nature 
is as full of inefficient and cruel adaptations as of possible good ones. Had 
the Owenites been taken seriously, the problem of theodicy would have been 
forced on the design enthusiasts, but it was never faced. 
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... how this is done, is not to be comprehended by the 
creatures of yesterday. We know that there is an order of 
agents in this universe which are now, and have always 
been employed in the preservation of it. The angels are 


ministers of God. ... They have power over things ani- 
mate and inanimate. ... They can save and they can 
destroy. 


When, then, we pray to God for any special blessing, 
it is not for us to inquire how, or by what agency he will 
accomplish our desires. It is enough to know that he has 
agents to perform for us all that we ean rationally de- 
sire, and that such agents have been employed in answer 
to prayer. For special purposes, he has special agents; 
and for general purposes, he has general laws. 

All special providences are not what are commonly 
called miracles. But all miracles are special providences, 
or interpositions. Some special providences, indeed, all 
that are are not visible and sensible miracles, are 
through the media of natural or moral causes. The salva- 
tion of Paul and his companions from shipwreck, was 
a special providence, yet there was nothing of what is 
commonly called miraculous in it. 


These hints are merely suggested in justification of our 
belief in special interpositions in answer to prayer. But 
that we are to expect any new spiritual light, or moral 
influence, independent of the moral means divinely in- 
stituted, is, to my mind, as fanatical as to look for loaves 
from heaven, or medicine from the clouds, in answer to 
prayer. 


... no new revelation, not a single idea has, in answer 
to prayer, been communicated to any man since the apos- 
tolic age has passed away. The testimony is complete; 
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the love of God, his will, our duty, are perfectly de- 
veloped.*’ 
MH, ’33, pp. 186-188 


... From the fall of man, the governor of the world 
withdrew from all personal intimacies with the race. He 
no longer conversed with man, face to face, as he was 
wont to do in Eden. The recollections of the Divinity 
became more and more faint as Adam advanced in years; 
and the traditionary information communicated to his 
descendants, became less vivid and impressive in every 
generation. All new communications from the Creator 
were through symbols, by messengers, or rather through 
things already known. Things entirely unknown can only 
be communicated to the mind by things already known. 
This axiom is at the basis of all revelations, and explains 
many otherwise inexplicable incidents in the divine com- 
munications to man. The natural symbols and the arti- 
ficial names of things became, from a necessity of nature, 
the only means through which God could make himself 
known to man. This, too, has been the invariable rule 
and measure of all the discoveries which God has made 
of himself, his purposes and will. Hence the spangled 
heavens, all the elements of nature, the earth, and the 
sea, with all their inhabitants; the relations, customs, 
and usages existing among men, have all been so many 
types or letters in the great alphabet which constitutes 
the vocabulary of divine revelation to man. He has even 
personated himself by his own creatures, and spoken to 
man through human institutions. Hence he has been 


Jn a note to the editor, Ralph Wilburn observes correctly that Campbell 
has a ‘‘quasi-deistic view of God.’ This view is the product, as our theologian 
hints here, of the orthodox view of revelation rather than any direct affilia- 
tion with the deists. For Campbell, God is immanent almost exclusively at 
the point where his ‘‘supernatural truths’ are made known through scrip- 
ture and its persuasive effect on individual man. The added suggestion of the 
angels as intermediary beings carries little weight in the total burden of 
Campbell’s beliefs, when compared with the stress upon biblical revelation. 
The ancillary issue of stress upon causation, primary and secondary, is an 
insoluble dilemma which never has received satisfactory formulation in Chris- 
tian thought. 
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called a Sun, Light, Father, Husband, Man of War, Gen- 
eral of Hosts, a Lord of Battles, King, Prince, Master, 
ete., ete. He has been spoken of as having eyes, ears, 
mouth, hands, feet, etc., etc. He has been represented as 
sitting, standing, walking, hasting, awaking.... He has 
made himself known in his character, perfections, pur- 
poses, and will, by things already known to man. This 

., when disclosed removes many difficulties ..., and 
sets in a clear light the genius of the Jewish age of the 
religious world. 

Owen, ’29, pp. 359-360 


. we can form no just conception of Him who in- 
habits eternity. Time has no relation to Him; for with 
Him, there is no succession. He inhabits eternity, and 
eternity has been defined to be ‘‘an always now.’’ 

MH,. 51) aoe 


CHRIS stile EOS 


1. The Word that Was Incarnate 


The proposition that ‘‘Jzsus 1s THE Curist’’ is the 
basis of the Christian superstructure. An error either as 
to the subject or the predicate of this proposition is, 
therefore, a fundamental error. It is not for me to say 
whether an error as to the character of the subject, or 
of the predicate be the more detrimental or fatal. Either 
of them ...is perilous. ... The Jew specially errs as to 
the predicate, and the Unitarian as to the subject of this 
basis of the Christian’s hope and of the Christian church. 
Both admit the existence of the person called Jesus; one 
admits the dignity of his office, but neither of them glo- 
rifies his person with the attributes of real and supreme 
divinity. 

Our attention is first called to his person. Right con- 
ceptions of his person are, indeed, essential to right 
conceptions of his office——Our guide to both are the 
Oracles of God. What, then, say the Holy Scriptures? 

They represent the person called Jesus the Messiah as 
having been born of a Virgin in the reign of Herod the 
Great, and in the thirtieth of Caesar Augustus. But 
while they thus represent his nativity as having been at 
that particular time, they also intimate that this birth 
was only an wcarnation of one who previously existed, 
whose ‘‘goings forth have been from of old, from ever- 
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lasting.’’?.... Jesus is the name of an wcarnation, but 
it is not the name of that which became incarnate. It was 
not Jesus, but the Word that was made flesh. The person 
ealled THE WORD ‘‘became flesh and dwelt among 
TS Sia ie 

Evident, then, it is that Jesus of Nazareth had in some 
other nature a pre-existence. His human existence com- 
menced at a fixed date, and in a certain place; but in 
some other nature, and in some other place, he pre- 
existed. What that nature was, and where that abode, 
must be learned from that Spirit which ‘‘searches all 
things—even the deep things of God.”’ 


... Speaking of himself, he frequently alludes to his 
native heaven. He says, ‘‘No man hath ascended up to 
heaven, but he that came down from heaven; the Son of 
Man who is [or whose abode is] in heaven.’’ Again he 
says, ‘‘I came down from heaven, not to do my own will, 
but the will of him that sent me.’’ 


... The Incarnate Word was... called Jesus the Mes- 
siah. The relation between God and his Word is most 
peculiar and intimate. As is the word to the idea which 
it represents, so is the personal Word to him whom he 
represents. It 1s one of the most complete analogies in 
nature or society. It is a name chosen by the Spirit of 
wisdom and of eloquence. Words are but the expression 
or representation of an idea. They are the visible, the 
audible, or the sensible sign of it, expressing its power 
or giving an image of it. So the Word was with God, and 
was God in another form—the brightness of his glory 
and the express image of his person. 

We have, then, Gop, the Worp of God, and the Sprrarr 
of God; and these three are not three Gods, but one God 
—denominated in the remedial scheme as the FatHer, 
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the Son, and the Hoty Spirit, relations of a truly mys- 
terious and sublime character. We can, indeed, appre- 
hend, though we may not comprehend them. They are 
intelligible, though not comprehensible. 

MH, ’46, pp. 634-636 


1. In the first place I object to the Calvinistic doctrine 
of the Trinity for the same reasons they object to the 
Arians and Socinians. They object to these, because 
their views derogate in their judgment from the eternal 
glory of the Founder of the christian religion. They will 
not allow the Saviour to have been a creature, however 
exalted, because they conceive this character is unbecom- 
ing him, and contrary to the scriptural statements con- 
cerning him. They wish to give him more glory than 
they think the Arians are willing to do. Now I object 
to their making him and calling him an ‘‘ Eternal Son’’ 
because I think that if he were only the Son of God 
from all eternity, he is entitled to very little, if any more 
glory, than what the Arians give him.... 

2. But in the second place, I have an insuperable ob- 
jection to the Arian and Calvinistic phraseology—On 
the doctrine of the first relation existing between the 
Father and the Saviour of Men, because it confounds 
things human and divine, and gives new ideas to bible 
terms unthought of by the inspired writers. The names 
Jesus, Christ, or Messiah, Only Begotten Son, Son of 
God, belong to the Founder of the christian religion, and 
to none else. They express not a relation existing before 
the christian era, but relations which commenced at that 
time. To understand the relation betwixt the Saviour and 
his Father, which existed before time, and that relation 
which began in time, is impossible on either of these 
theories. There was no Jesus, ...no Son of God, no 
Only Begotten, before the reign of Augustus Cesar. The 
relation that was before the christian era, was not that 
of a son and a father, terms which always imply dispar- 
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ity ;: but it was that expressed by John. ... The relation 
was that of God, and the ‘‘word of God.’’ This phrase- 
ology unfolds a relation quite different from that of a 
father and a son—a relation perfectly intimate, equal, 
and glorious. This naturally leads me to the first sen- 
tence of John. And here I must state a few postulata. 

1. No relation amongst human beings can perfectly 
exhibit the relation which the Saviour held to the God 
and Father of All anterior to his birth. The reason is, 
that relation is not homogenial, or of the same kind with 
relations originating from creation. All relations we 
know any thing of are created.... Now I object as much 
to a created relation as I do to a creature in reference to 
the original relation of God and the word of God... .? 

2. When in the fulness of time it became necessary in 
the wisdom of God to exhibit a Saviour, it became ex- 
pedient to give some view of the original and eternal 
dignity of this wonderful visitant of the human race. 
And as this view must be given in human language, in- 


1Campbell correctly challenges the direct application of human terms, re- 
ferring to the divine economy in action, to the inner nature of the trinity. 
Recently, Cyril Richardson has issued the same challenge to recent ontolog- 
ical doctrines of the trinity. He notes, ‘‘We must avoid applying to the di- 
vine what is appropriate merely to the human.... A distinction in the God- 
head certainly we have to make. He who is absolutely transcendent is at the 
same time the one who is related to us and unveiled in Jesus. Yet the dis- 
tinction cannot be adequately made by the terms Father and Son.” (Richard- 
7 C. C., The Doctrine of the Trinity, Abingdon Press, Nashville, 1958. p. 


2The paradox of a being whose nature enshrines both personal creature- 
hood and the eternally transcendent eludes adequate formulation. Campbell 
is crystal clear on this issue, but in typical fashion cuts the Gordian knot by 
leaving the unity of “The Word” and the human Jesus to be assumed. It is 
probable that Campbell felt no gap here. Jesus’ Lordship was authenticated 
by the virgin birth, the exaltation at the right hand of God, and the truth 
of the message and career of the Messiah. But contemporary Christology 
finds the virgin birth and the exaltation just as difficult as the hiatus they 
were supposed to overcome. A suggestion of G. Vaughan Jones offers one 
path, which, if it doesn’t get us out of the woods, at least helps us to know 
how we are talking about the trees in the forest! He reminds us that the 
pronouncement, ‘‘the Word became flesh and dwelt among us” is so phrased 
“that no precise indication is given of how the Word became flesh.... It 
does not say that Jesus existed from the beginning, that he was ‘with’ God, 
or that he ‘was’ God, but that the Word was eternal and divine and entered 
history through Jesus the Son. Identity of Word, Son, and God is not stated; 
it is enough to say with C. H. Dodd that ‘the ground of all real existence is 
that divine meaning or principle which is manifested in Jesus Christ.’ The 
greatness of the Fourth Gospel is exemplified in the manner in which it can 
be understood without the threat of ‘the fallacy of misplaced literalism.’” 
(Jones, G. V., Christology and Myth in the New Testament, George Allen & 
ebay saicy 1956, p. 70. Distributed in the United States by Harper & 

rothers. 
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adequate as it was, the whole vocabulary of human 
speech must be examined for suitable terms. 

3. Of these terms expressive of relations, the most 
suitable ... was selected. ... 

4. The Holy Spirit selected the name Word.... 

These postulata being stated, I proceed to inquire what 
sort of a relation does this term represent? ... 

Ist. A word is a sign or representative of a thought 
or an idea, and is the idea in an audible or visible 
POLIO GL, 

2d. All men think or form ideas by means of words 
or images; so that no man can think without words or 
symbols of some sort. 

3d. Hence it follows that the word and the idea which 
it represents, are co-etaneous, or of the same age or 
antiquity. ... 

4th. The idea and the word are nevertheless distinct 
from each other, though the relation between them is the 
nearest known on earth. An idea cannot exist without a 
word, nor a word without an idea. 

5th. He that is acquainted with the word, is acquainted 
with the idea, for the idea is wholly in the word. 


... the relation which exists between a word and an 
idea ...is of a mental nature, and more akin to the spir- 
itual system than any relation created, of which we 
know any thing. It is a relation of the most sublime 
order; and no doubt the reason why the name Word is 
adopted by the apostle in this sentence was because of its 
superior ability to represent to us the divine relation 
existing between God and the Saviour prior to his becom- 
ing the Son of God. 


As a word is an exact image of an idea, so is ‘‘The 
Word’’ an exact image of the invisible God. As a word 
cannot exist without an idea, nor an idea without a word, 
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so God never was without ‘‘The Word,’’ nor ‘*The 
Word’’ without God.? 
CB, ’27, pp. 333-334 


2. Servant of the Father’s Will 


There is no trait in the character of the Saviour more 
clearly marked, more forcibly exhibited in the memoirs 
of his life, than his unreserved devotion to the will of 
his Father and his God. How often do we hear him say, 
‘*T came not to do my own will, but the will of him that 
sent me.’’ ‘‘It is my meat and my drink to do the will 
of him that sent me, and to accomplish his work.’’ The 
motto of his life was sung by David in these words: ‘‘T'o 
do thy will, O God, I delight.’’ An unfeigned and unre- 
served submission to, a perfect aquiescence in, and a 
fixed unalterable determination to do, the will of the 
Most High, is the standard of true devotion, and the 
rule and measure of true happiness.— Whence . . . arose 
this devotion to the will of the Father in our Lord and 
Saviour? We answer, Because he knew the Father. He 
knew that God is ... love, and he received every expres- 
sion of his will, whether pleasing or displeasing to flesh 
and blood, as an exhibition of God’s love. He knew too, 
that there was no love like the love of God, either in 
nature or degree. 


... The Saviour...is...the standard of perfect de- 
votion. 


CB, 27, p. 362 


’Barton W. Stone (1772-1844) made two cogent criticisms of this passage. 
As Campbell’s friendly but less orthodox critic, Stone notes his Calvinism and 
the limited value of an analogy based on a necessary connection between the 
word and an idea. Because of its historic value, we quote: ‘“‘We can see no 
material difference between your views and those of the Calvinists. What 
you call the WorpD, they call the eternal Son of God;... What they call the 
human nature of Christ,...you call the Son of God.... 


“You may deny that you ever affirmed the Word to be the only true God, 


Then we would humbly ask you, What was it? Was it an intelligent being 
or a mere name or relation?” (CB, ’28, p. 378.) 
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The fulness of time is come. Messiah appears. But lo! 
he has no form nor comeliness. He comes forth as a 
languishing shoot from a dry and sterile soil. He comes 
to his own, and his own receive him not... .They are of- 
fended at the meanness of his parentage; at the humble 
birth and character of his attendants, and at his own in- 
significant appearance. His glories, and their views of 
glory, correspond in no one instance. His glory was that 
of unparalleled condescension, incomparable humility, 
meekness and love. The most resplendent gems in his 
crown were his abject poverty, his patient endurance of 
the grossest indignities, and the unreserved devotion of 
his whole soul, as the righteous servant of Jehovah. 


. .. He inculcates a morality pure as himself, and 
such as must render his disciples superior to all the 
world besides. He gives no scope to any malignant pas- 
sions, and checks every principle that would lead to war, 
oppression or cruelty. His precepts respect not merely 
the overt act, but the principles from which all overt acts 
of wickedness proceed. Ambition, pride, avarice, lust, 
malevolence, are denounced as really criminal, as the 
actions to which they give rise. 

CB, ’23, pp. 5-6 


As the Incarnatz Worn, he is the interpreter of his 
will. The New Testament is, then, the gift of Christ— 
and was written by his guidance and inspiration. For all 
that the Spirit of God has done has been through his in- 
strumentality. The Spirit is Christ’s gift. Jesus is now 
as much ‘‘Lord of the Spirit’’ as he is the Lord of life 
and glory. The New Testament is a volume written by 
his servants. Six of his Apostles and two of his Evan- 
gelists wrote it all. That book is to us now in the stead 
of the personal presence of the Lord and his Apostles. 

System, 739, p. 53 
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3. Why Did Christ Die? 


my more mature convictions, are all on the side 
an the general views of the Protestant reformers in those 
questions which involve the person, office, and work of 
the Messiah. 

Modern partyism has not improved the views of the 
first Saxon, German, English and French reformers. 
They were men of solid learning for the age—of much 
mental independence—bold, zealous, and untiring as well 
as unflinching in their defense of the great doctrine of 
atonement, with all the leading correlate principles. 
Many of their technicalities I cordially abjure as rude, 
barbarous, and unscriptural; still I find the marrow and 
fatness in the bone, and can endure the roughness of its 
appearance. 

MH, 742, p. 211 


. we are saved by grace. ... We are only asked to 
accept a sacrifice which God has provided for our sins, 
and then the pardon of them, and to open the doors of 
our hearts, that the Spirit of God may come in and make 
its abode in us. God has provided all these blessings for 
us, and only requires us to accept of them freely, without 
any price or idea of merit on our part. But he asks us to 
recewe them cordially, and to give up our hearts to him. 

We shall... speak of the things which God has 
done.... 

. Christ is called the Lams or Gop, not because of 
his innocence or patience, but because ‘*he taketh away,’’ 
or beareth, ‘‘the sin of the world.’’ It is rather, then, with 
reference to his death than his lufe, that he is called the 


Lamb of God. Neither his example nor his doctrine could 
expiate sin. This required the shedding of blood; for 
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without shedding of blood, there never was remission 
of sin. 


Sacrifice, as respects God, is a propitiation; as respects 
sinners, it is a reconciliation; as respects sim, it 1s 
an expiation; as respects the saved, it is a redemp- 
tion... . As a propitiation or atonement it is offered 
to God; not, indeed, to move his benevolence or to 
excite his mercy, but to render him propitious ac- 
cording to law and justice. It sprang from everlasting 
love, and is the effect and not the cause of God’s benevo- 
lence to sinners. But without it God could not be pro- 
pitious to us. The indignity offered his person, authority, 
and government, by the rebellion of man, as also the 
good of all his creatures, made it impossible for him, ac- 
cording to justice, eternal right, and his own benevolence, 
to show mercy without sacrifice. True, ... he always does 
prefer mercy to sacrifice, as he prefers the end to the 
means. But divine mercy forever sits upon the propi- 
tiatory ; upon law and justice. 

As respects the sinner, we have said it is a reconcil- 
tation. Indeed, the term reconciliation very appropri- 
ately applies to sacrifice, inasmuch as it brings the 
offended and the offender together. So far as it honors 
law and justice, it reconciles God to forgive; and so far 
as it displays to the offender love and mercy, it reconciles 
him to his offended Sovereign. It is, in this view, a rec- 
onciliation indeed. It propitiates God and reconciles 
man. God’s ‘‘anger is turned away;’’ (not a turbulent 
passion, not an implacable wrath) but ‘‘that moral senti- 
ment of justice,’’ which demands the punishment of law, 
is pacified or well pleased; and man’s hatred and ani- 
mosity against God is subdued, overcome, and destroyed 
in and by the same sacrifice. 
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As respects sin, it has been observed, sacrifice is an 
expiation. ... The main point is, that sacrifice cancels 
sin, atones for sin, and puts it away. “‘He put away 
sin,’’ says Paul, ‘‘by the sacrifice of himself.’’ This is 
explation. 

‘“‘The redemption, then, which is in Christ Jesus,’’ is 
a moral and not a commercial consideration. If sin were 
only a debt, and not a crime, it might be forgiven with- 
out atonement... . For, if the Redeemer or Ransomer of 
man has paid the debt, justice, and not mercy or for- 
giveness, commands the release, not the pardon of the 
debtor. Some... have actually represented the death of 
Christ rather as the payment of an immense debt than 
as an expiation of sin, or a purification from guilt, and 
have thus made the pardon of sin . . . impossible. Every 
one feels, that when a third person assumes a debt, and 
pays it, the principal must be discharged, and cannot be 
forgiven. But when sin is viewed in the light of a crime, 
and atonement offered by a third person, then it is a 
question of grace, ... because, even after an atonement 
or propitiation is made, the transgressor is yet as de- 
serving of punishment as before. There is room, then, for 
both justice and mercy.... 


. . . Reconciliation and redemption have, however, a 
certain limited extent. Reconciliation is not universal, 
but partial. All do not believe in Jesus; all are, therefore, 
not reconciled to God through him.* 

System, 739, pp. 36-41 


*The shadow of the mind of the Dutch Arminian, Hugo Grotius (1583- 
1645) is visible in this statement of Alexander Campbell. In a note to the 
editor, Ralph Wilburn correctly observes that “Campbell’s view of the atone- 
ment reflects the view of the great Reformation leaders of the 16th century 
and...of Grotius much more than that of Anselm’s feudalistic notion.” In 
his governmental theory of reconciliation, Grotius—(1) rejects Anselm’s view 
that Christ’s death was a price paid by Christ for the debt due to God be- 
cause of man’s sinfulness; (2) affirmed that Christ, by submitting himself 
to death, made adequate satisfaction so that the Divine Governor was able 
to forgive man of the necessity of paying the penalty for his sins; (3) sub- 
stituted for the idea of debt, the analogy of sin as crime; (4) answered the 
question, Why was Christ the person to provide release? by replying, Be- 
cause of His incomparable dignity. This aspect of Campbell appears in the 
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... You seem, my dear sir, to labor on one point as 
though it were with you a great difficulty. You seem 
desirous to make sacrifice affect only man. You have 
no doubt been horrified at some of the representations 
like that quoted from the Methodistic Discipline about 
Christ’s reconciling God to man. The more intelligent of 
that community believe with you that God the Father 
sent his Son to be the Saviour of the world from his own 
benevolence, and that the atonement was in the divine 
nature and judgment necessary to justify God in justi- 
fying ungodly men—*‘ that he might be just and the justi- 
fier of him that believeth in Jesus.’’ It propitiated God 
in no other way than as it opened a just and honorable 
way for his grace to be exercised, or as to give him a 
justifiable reason to be propitious. No intelligent pro- 
fessor of the faith imagines that God was incorrigible, 
cruel, antagonistic, full of vengeance, and inimical to 
fallen man; and that his Son our Lord was more com- 
passionate and merciful, and came to quench the fire of 
his wrath, to placate his ire.® 

MH, *40, p. 298 


The difficulty is not about the necessity of his death 
im order to reconciling us to God; but it is about the ne- 
cessity of his death in order to God’s pardoning us. 
Would you have one to believe that you make our re- 
pentance or reconcilation to God the only reason why he 
should forgive us! One might suppose that the drift of 


next section of the Compend. The governmental theory is only a partial break 
with the past, however. Along with its Calvinist and Anselmian predecessors, 
the Arminian view (1) uses a legal, juristic model with which to conceive 
the relation between God and man, and, (2) thinks of God as a being with 
whom justice is necessary, but mercy optional. 


5This excerpt is from one of several letters addressed by Alexander Camp- 
bell to Barton Stone. In a later note (MH, ’41, p. 24) Campbell gives a de- 
lightful twist to Stone’s congenital rejection of old orthodoxies. As typical 
frontier humor, it has a Lincolnesque quality to it! Said Campbell, “I can 
excuse my aged and venerable correspondent when I reflect on the wars he 
has waged against orthodoxy in his youth, Like an old acquaintance of mine, 
long engaged in the border wars with the Indians, if in his old days he un- 
expectedly heard a rifle, he would involuntarily exclaim, ‘‘The Indians are 
there!’ So father Stone, when he thinks of honoring the law by the wicked 
crucifixion of the only begotten Son of God, ‘who suffered the just for the 
unjust,’ he thinks of Archbishop Anselm and his orthodox atonement.” 
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your letter ... indicated the following to be the philoso- 
phy of your atonement:—The death of Christ is to be 
contemplated merely as a proof of God’s goodness—that 
his goodness perceived in the death of his son, induces 
repentance; and that this repentance superinduces the 
pardon of sin. Hence the only necessity for the death of 
Christ to have occurred, is its superior fitness to produce 
repentance, which of itself alone when called into being 
constrains forgiveness. And would you have any one to 
think that Christ’s death occurred simply to demonstrate 
God’s goodness; and that this demonstration occurred 
simply to induce repentance, and that repentance alone 
superinduces forgiveness? Brother Stone, you must be 
explicit in this point, else we shall be greatly misunder- 
stood, if not traduced by our opponents. For my part, 
I will stand up before the universe of God, not only in 
affirming, but in attempting to prove, that the death of 
Jesus Christ our blessed and only Lord, was, and 1s, 
and evermore shall be, AS NECESSARY TO DEMONSTRATING 
THE JUSTICE AS THE GOODNESS OF GOD IN FORGIVING sIN. To 
unite mercy and justice in forgiving the sinner, was, in 
my view, the supreme end of God’s sparing not his own 
son; and I trust on this vital point there will be no 
difference between us.°® 
MH, ’41, p. 66 


.. . It is essential ... that while affirming the words, 
we do not deny the fact, that Christ died for our sins. 


6A rather tedious exegesis of key Bible words dealing with the atonement 
was carried on in letters exchanged between Campbell and Stone in 1840 
and 1841. But underlying this narrow-gauge track was a discussion in minia- 
ture of major issues differentiating the theological community at large. The 
newer moral-influence theory of the atonement was challenging older views 
of the sacrificial atonement. Campbel stood in the succession of older views, 
in that he held the death of Christ to have an effect on God. Stone, however, 
reflects a less traditional view, since he held that the death of Christ makes 
its impact in the faith of the believer. He said he could not accept the idea 
“that the blood of Christ has any direct effect on God so as to propitiate 
him to us.” (MH, ’41, p. 392.) Campbell hinged his exegesis on the Levitical 
term, “‘mercy-seat.’’ He felt that Stone said the cross was something we pro- 
claim only as a means to repentance. This was a bit too Unitarian for Camp- 
bell but he never doubted Stone’s loyalty to Christ. And, further, as our theo- 
logian concluded, ‘‘we are not saved by the strength and comprehension of 
our views.” 
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Hence it is that I fear some of our readers will con- 
clude that you teach that Christ died for our faith rather 
than for our sins, inasmuch as you avow the reason of 
Christ’s death to have been, ‘‘ Because none without that 
blood could be led to believe in him,’’ and consequently 
to repentance and remission. Will they not conclude 
that you make the death of Jesus no more a sin-offering 
than the death of Stephen or of Paul. They were martyrs 
to the love of God to man, and gave such evidence of 
their sincerity as to superinduce faith in all who gave 
them a candid hearing, that they were true and honest- 
hearted men. In what sense ... did Christ die for our 
sins, in which Stephen did not die for them?... 

[Christ] died for our sins according to the scriptures. 
And in what sense did the scriptures teach a death for 
sins? To produce faith and repentance? No! They offered 
in faith, not to produce faith: they offered as penitents, 
not to be led to repentance. When the iniquity of Israel 
was by the hand of the Priest laid upon the victim, was 
it to produce faith in the sufferer, or in the God that 
doomed this innocent creature to suffer, or was it for the 
typical putting away of sin? Doubtless it was for taking 
away sin in a figurative sense, that we might by the type 
understand how Christ took away our sin in a Hhteral 
and true sense. 


.1f you make Christ’s death for sin to mean no more 
than death for faith, or as a means to faith, follows it 
not inevitably that the death of Christ effected nothing 
essential to the salvation of all mankind before he was 
born; and nothing to the salvation of mankind now, only 
so far as the adult and educated portions of the race are 
made acquainted with his death... .” 

MH, 41, pp. 253-254 


7Campbell properly reminds us that theologies of the cross may easily fall 
into the trap of isolating this event from its cosmic context, the act of God 
in the Redeemer who is both preexistent and incarnate. 
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. . . Jesus was born to be a king. But his kingdom was 
in the future tense during his whole ministry on this 
earth. It was in the future tense until his coronation. 
He left this world to receive a kingdom. And not until 
his death, burial, resurrection, ascension and coronation 
were consummated, and all authority or Lordship in the 
universe vested in him, could he be regarded as having 
a kingdom and Lordship commensurate with the entire 
universe. 

This is the transcendent glory of humanity. A glo- 
rified Divine man... commands all the hosts of the uni- 


pope MH, ’62, p. 30 


... Heis our light, as well as our sin-offering. But... 
he has been made Lord for us. To make Christ Lord for 
us, as well as of us—was the last act of the sublime 
drama of man’s redemption from sin. The last secret 
of the mystery of Christ ... was, ‘‘Let all the house of 
Israel know, that God has made that same Jesus, whom 
you crucified, both Lorp and Curist.’’ T’o make him Lord 
for us, was to invest him with universal authority, that 
he might have it in his power to give eternal life to all 
his people.... After his resurrection from the dead, and 
ascension into heaven, he was crowned Lord of angels, 
as well as Lord of men; and therefore he said, ‘‘all 
authority,’’ or lordship, ‘‘in heaven and on earth is 
given to me.’’ He is now the Lorp oF Hosts: legions of 
angels, the armies of the skies, are given to him:—for 
what? That he might be able to do all for us that our 
condition needs. 


We need sacrifice—and therefore we need a priest. 
We need a Leader, a Luminary, a Sun of Righteousness; 
and we want one who can always help us in time of 
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need, when we wrestle not with flesh and blood, but with 
the rulers of the darkness of the world... . If Jesus him- 
self, in one of these conflicts, needed an angel to minister 
to him, we need it more.® 

System, ’39, pp. 54-55 


. . . God the Father, by the Holy Spirit, quickened the 
Lord Jesus, and his angels rolled away the stone and 
sat upon it, to publish that God had raised him from the 
dead, and that he had not raised himself... .° 

MH, 752, p. 326 


5. The Son of God in Our Worship 


In worshipping Jesus I worship him as my Lord and 
Saviour, as the Son of God, to the glory of the Father. 
In worshipping the Father, I worship him through the 
Son; and therefore I honor both the Father and the 
Son. But, my dear sir, I do not think of worshipping 
with that exactitude of which you speak, as if I were to 
pay so much tax to the King and so much tythe to the 
priest. I cannot thus mathematically worship either the 
Father or the Son. The Father and the Son are one 
in my salvation. The Father is my God, and Jesus is 
my Lord. 


. .. Much depends upon our views of the personal 
dignity and standing of the Lord Messiah. ... We are 
much more likely to fail in forming too low, than too 


®8The ultimate meaning of Jesus’ dignity is, for Campbell, his exaltation 
and heavenly ccronation. Christ’s reign as the glorified Lord is the realiza- 
tion of God’s purpose for us (Christos pro nobis). 


"That God acted decisively in the resurrection as a sign of approval of 
Jesus’ Messiahship is an axiom of many biblical interpreters. Frequently the 
reader of Campbell meets the resurrection in one of two contexts: (1) Asa 
polemic to resist the overtones of miracle attached to the action of the Holy 
Spirit in conversion. Campbell said the frontier evangelist-preachers conceived 
of conversion as a miracle equal to the resurrection. (2) As an integral part 
of the total gospel event proclaimed in the keryzma. The resurrection is not 
isolated out of due proportion, but kept in the context of the whole work and 
hee sph our Lord. It actually takes second place to the exaltation of the 

essiah, 
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high, conceptions of his essential dignity. The Father 
has ... laid no restrictions upon the admiration and 
adoration of the human or angelic hosts in reference to 
his only begotten Son; nay, all angels and men are com- 
manded to worship him. No idolatry in worshipping the 
King of glory! 


All things were created by him and for him. He made 
himself poor that he might make us rich; and shall our 
tongues falter in his praise, or our hearts not gladly 
bear their part in the general song ?’® 

MH, 733, p- 160 


Both Alexander Campbell and his father, Thomas Campbell (1763-1854), 
agreed that genuine Christian worship depended upon a triune concept of 
God. Each sought to think out a doctrine for himself. Both agreed, as the 
above quotation Partly exemplifies, that the Son as well as the Father might 
be “conjoint objects of man’s worship.” The elder Campbell differed from 
the son, however, in that he makes the Holy Spirit partially, but clearly sub- 
ordinate to the other persons of the trinity. This compromised trinitarianism 
was never overtly accepted by Alexander Campbell. But he practiced such 
a crippled trinity in several ways since he objected to hymns addressed to 
the Holy Spirit and tied its active influence very closely to scripture. This 
latter was partly a polemical strategy, yet it makes the younger Campbell 
inconsistent with his clearly stated and uncompromised view of the three 
persons having one nature. 


VI 


TEE REO) Dy TAS CUNT 


1. The Spirit and the Word 


Disciple.— .. .Whatever the Word does in us the Spirit 
does. For, sir, can you conceive of mind working upon 
mind, or Spirit upon Spirit, but through some instru- 
mentality? Do not you, sir, work upon the understand- 
ing, the conscience, and the heart of your people, by 
your word! You do not work on them by your hand,... 
nor by naked spirit, but by what you say. 

Presbyterian.—Ah, sir, you give too much power to 
the mere word. ‘‘It is the Spirit that quickeneth.’’ 

Disciple—No, sir; I give not to the word alone too 
much power. I say, with you, it is the Holy Spirit that 
quickeneth; but, sir, how does he quicken—with or 
without the word? 

Presbyterian.—Without the word, and antecedent to 
the word; for a man could not of himself believe. 

Disciple—Well, sir, why do you preach to sinners? 

Presbyterian.—I must use the means, sir. 

Disciple—But you have virtually said that the Spirit 
does not work by means, but by naked impact, or contact, 
or sheer power, as a potter works on clay and gives it 
form. ... Does Spirit, sir, work on Spirit by contact or 
impact? God gives light, and he gives eyes; but he does 
not superadd to light or to eyes any physical or meta- 
physical power.... 

Presbytervan.—I always knew, sir, that you denied 
Spiritual regeneration. 
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Disciple.—I always knew, sir, too, that you have al- 
ways misrepresented us. We believe that a man must be 
quickened by the Spirit before he can be born of water 
into Christ’s kingdom. But we do not believe, sir, that 
the Spirit is both father and mother. ... We are quick- 
ened or begotten of the Spirit, and not by mere word..., 
or water, and that water in the figure is only our 
mother; not that baptism is regeneration, but only “‘the 
washing of regeneration,’’? after the renewal of the 
Spirit. 


Presbyterian.—Why, sir, your brethren and your 
teachers care for nothing but the ordinances of religion, 
and these, sir, are but mere shells... I heard one of your 
preachers, who, on baptizing a young man, after he 
came to the church, handed him a Bible, saying, ‘‘Sir, 
here is the Holy Spirit promised to you; take it and be 
led by it.’’ 

Disciple— ... You ought to have known ... better; and 
on hearing such a reckless and unauthorized assertion, 
you ought to have challenged it instantly, and called him 
to account. It is, indeed, through the word spoken to us 
by the Holy Spirit in the Apostles, that we are enlight- 
ened, renewed, comforted, and cheered by the Holy 
Spirit. ... For this we pray, and for this we wait upon 
the Lord in all his gracious ordinances. But we do re- 
pudiate that theory of spiritual influences which leads a 
sinner to wait for a special visit from the Lord to convert 


ae MH, 54, pp. 512-515 


Had I lived in England or Scotland, it is a thousand 
to one if I had written one sentence on the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the conversion of sinners, for one hun- 
dred that I have written here. The reason is, that conver- 
sion is in thousands of instances effected in the New 
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World by a machinery unknown, in a very great measure, 
to the English and Scotch population.’ In America, my 
good brother, many things vegetate and luxuriate which 
would not germinate in your cold and moist climate. 
Neither melons nor camp-meetings grow in the open 
air in your fields; nor do mourning benches nor anxious 
boards grow in the forests and woods of England. ... 
Whereas, in this new world, more especially since the 
days of high and low pressure operating on steam boats 
and rail road cars, everything ‘‘goes a-head.’’ There is 
no doubt, sir, by the association of ideas... a peculiar 
sympathy exists between all the pursuits of men; and 
when changes, sometimes miscalled improvements in 
society, become the order of the day, they ramify and 
extend through all the operations of the mind. ... The 
reason why you think more and change less than we 
do—why you have more profound scholars and more 
accomplished writers, will be found in part in the fact 
that you live in an old country, and we in anew world.... 
Only think that English grammar is, in this climate, per- 
fectly taught .. . in two weeks—astronomy in five lec- 
tures, and geography in four—and men are truly con- 
verted by the Spirit without the knowledge of any one 
of the four gospels. 

... It is this theory of spiritual operations—this spe- 
cies of divine influence in ‘‘camp-meetings’’ and ‘‘big 
meetings’’—this idealess, headless, heartless religion, 
which ... has filled meeting-houses with converts that 
have no roots in themselves; that is, no clear perception 
of ... the gospel of the kingdom—which we oppose.... 


1This excerpt is from a note written to a friend in England, seeking to 
clarify why the American reform movement assumed the posture that it did. 
Campbell ceaselessly stressed the means by which spiritual influence was medi- 
ated to man. This aroused more opposition and misunderstanding that any other 
topic. Our quotation, as a whole, shows the Protestant character of Camp- 
bell’s view. His is another of the never-ending attempts, through history, to 
reinterpret the gospel to a unique setting in culture. Campbell’s emphasis 
upon means was evoked by the religious situation in the America in which 
he found himself. He was unmoved by the emotional excesses of revivalism 
and resented the joyless determinism of frontier Calvinism. His alternative 
was to say that the divine presence was not to be discovered immediately. 
Rather, it was mediated to men through the symbols which confront us with 
the divine presence. 
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True, indeed, there is even among the more intelli- 
gent classes in this country, and perhaps in yours, a 
peculiar theory of spiritual operations, ... as sheer fa- 
talism as is found in the moth-eaten records of the 
ancient worshippers of Farr. This speculative theology 
makes the existence of faith in the human understanding 
or heart a miracle of the same order with the resur- 
rection of Christ. ...A man believes because he is one 
of the elect in virtue of a sovereign interposition, which 
... amounts to the single reason, I believe because I 
eould not help it. Even this may be true in a certain 
sense, yet not as held forth in the dogma... . This ultraism 
on the other hand, is our Scylla; while the notion that 
there is no Spirit of God but the Word, and no operation 
of the Spirit, direct or indirect, upon the heart of sinner 
or saint, is our Charybdis. We push our feeble bark be- 
tween these two. 

In preaching to a promiscuous throng that something 
called the gospel, we always preach good news to sinners. 
Now to preach that A believes because he is first 
regenerated, and that he is regenerated because he was 
from all eternity elected to be regenerated at such a 
time... ; and that he was elected to be regenerated be- 
cause of nothing in himself; not because of his views, 
feelings, wishes, or efforts; but because God would, for 
reasons of his own, drawn neither from the sinner nor 
his circumstances, but from himself alone, have him to 
be converted; I say, thus to represent the matter is good 
news to not a single soul in the congregation; because, 
should there be one or more of these elect ones among 
the audience, they, not knowing it for certain, cannot 
rejoice in the message .. .; and of course, if any one 
supposes himself not to be of that number, it is to him 
everlasting anguish and despair.’ 

2Campbell rejected the doctrines of unconditional salvation and of irre- 
sistible grace. AS an adolescent, he had begun to be troubled by them. 


Later contacts with modernate Calvanists and the Enlightenment reinforced 
this skepticism. Enlightenment thought, as against old orthodoxy, divorced 
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Again, to represent the salvation of the sinner to be 
of himself alone, or to depend wholly and entirely upon 
his own efforts; and that God will never do for him more 
than he has already done, is to give a wrong represen- 
tation of the sinner to himself—of his power to please 
God, and also of the benevolence and grace of our 
heavenly Father, who has actually promised his Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him. 


e 


The Scriptures sometimes ascribe all to the Word, 
which at other times they ascribe to the Spirit; and 
sometimes they ascribe to the Spirit all, which at other 
times they ascribe to the Word: so do we, and what God 
has thus joined together we will not, because we dare 


not, separate. MH, ’37, pp. 422-425 


.. . God now speaks to us only by his word. By his 
Son, in the New Testament, he has fully revealed him- 
self and his will. This is the only revelation of his Spirit 
which we are to regard. CB, ’24, p. 50 


... It is an overwhelming fact, that God does nothing 
in creation nor redemption without his Word. His ere- 
ative power has always been embodied in that sublime 
instrument. Nay, it is the sword of the Spirit. Still, there 
was through that Word an almighty power put forth, and 
still there is both in conversion and sanctification. God 
works mightily in the human heart by his Word... . 
Faith comes by hearing, and hearing by the Word of 
God. 


the action of grace from belief in an accompanying infused supernatural 
power. The theology of religious experience of a later period reinforced this 
trend. The literary critic and “amateur” theologian, Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, was the most effective voice in mediating the later view for the 
England of the 19th century. He rejected the idea of a communication of 
Spirit conceived of as a power in principle not yet possessed. Though Alex- 
ander Campbell already had accepted_the divorce of grace and infused 
power, he writes, in 1854, of reading Coleridge with real appreciation and 
of finding in the British poet-theologian a confirmation of his own views. 
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Indeed, there is much of this wisdom of God apparent 
in the fact that he has chosen the term Logos to repre- 
sent the author and founder of the christian faith, in his 
antecedent state of existence. And hence, John repre- 
sents Jesus Christ himself as the Word of God wmcarnate. 
... Now, as Jesus Christ was ‘‘once God manifest in 
Word,’’ and now God manifest in flesh, we have reason 
to regard the Word of God as an embodiment of his wis- 
dom and power. This, however, is spoken with reference 
to the gospel Word; for Jesus Christ is both the wisdom 
and the power of God, and so is his gospel; because con- 
taining this development. It is the wisdom and power 
of God unto salvation, to every one that believes it. 


The Lord has embodied his will in his Word. Now the 
will of God is another form of his power. Divine volition 
is divine power. ... We may go further, and say, that 
the Word of the Lord, is the Lord himself. The word of 
a king, is the king himself, so far as authority and power 
is considered. As the Lord Jesus is the Word of God in- 
carnate, so is his Word an embodiment of his power. 
For, as Solomon says, ‘‘Where the word of a king is, 
there is power;’’ there is the power of the king himself. 
...1t should not, therefore, be thought strange, that the 
Word of God, and the Spirit of God, are sometimes 
represented as equi-potent—as equivalent.’ 


3Campbell intended to keep the Spirit and the Word closely correlated, 
but not identified. He once suggested a metaphor as to the nature of their 
co-operation. The gospel, he suggested, is a seed providing moral motivation, 
whose subsequent germination in the heart is the Holy Spirit at work. The 
correlation, or co-operative idea served well as a polemic against abnormal 
views of human nature in its experience of conversion and sanctification. 
But, as an alternative theological position it was a tight-rope which few 
could walk without falling into substitute heresies! Only with relative con- 
sistency did Campbell defend correlation without falling into the trap of 
identification. He confuses the word and _ the spirit mainly because of multi- 
ple meanings used to define ‘The Word.” The term is used, in the above 
quotation, as a synonym for the kerygma, the Christ, and the divine power. 
Even before our theologian’s death in 1866, ultraconsistent ‘‘Campbellites” 
had tended to deny “special” providence, absolutize the written word, and 
minimize a real encounter in prayer. Campbell was unhappy with this 
turn of events, yet it was one possible logical outcome of his epistemology 
one unadulterated by a lively personal devotion which transcended the 

eory. 
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Can any one imagine what power could have been 
superadded to the Word of God, that created light, that 
made the heavens and the earth.... You cannot break a 
man down by physical power. You cannot soften and 
subdue the heart, as you grind a rock to pieces. A super- 
added power beyond motive, is inconceivable. 


... God’s word...is his almighty, awful, sublime and 
gracious will, embodied in such a medium as can enter 
the secret chambers of the human heart and conscience, 
and there stand up for God, and confound the sinner in 
his presence. The love of God is all enveloped in it, and 
that is the great secret of its charm—the mystery of its 
power to save. It is love, and love alone, that can recon- 
cile the heart of man to God. Now love is a matter of in- 
telligence—a matter that is to be told, heard, believed, 
and received by faith. ‘‘The power of God to salvation,’’ 
is the persuasive power of infinite and eternal love, and 
not the compulsive and subduing power of any force 
superadded to it. The promise of eternal life is itself a 
power of mighty magnitude. 

Rice, ’48, pp. 723-724 


We shall... profitably develope the perfections and 
imperfections of psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs, by 
subjecting a few of them to the canons of criticism. 


Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove, 
With all thy quickening powers, 


Come, shed abroad a Saviour’s love, 
And that shall kindle ours. 


The poetry is good. It is from the pen of Dr. 
Ma btaw. vr 
1. This is improperly called a hymn. It is rather a 
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poetic prayer, than a hymn. It is not an ode of praise to 
Father, Son, or Holy Spirit. It is a petition addressed 
to the Spirit of God. 

2. It is unscriptural. ... No inspired man ever so ad- 
dressed the Holy Spirit. 

3. It is contrary to the genius of the Christian gospel. 
The Christian institution teaches us to worship the 
Father through the Son and by the Holy Spirit. This is 
the sacred economy. We may pray to the Father or the 
Son, but not to the Spirit. ... He is now sent by the 
Father and the Son; and therefore, when we desire his 
aid, his influence, and his comfort, we ask for him, but 
speak not to him. Q 


° e e e e e e ° e ° s e e 


... Never does the Spirit say, I will come, or, I will go. 
He proceeds from the Father and the Son, and sendeth 
not himself. Hence all those invocations of the Holy 
Spirit are not according to the will of God. 


e e e e e e e o e e e . e . e e 


... the Spirit is now under the direction and gift of 
the Messiah; and as the Messiah, while on earth, was 
wholly subject to the will of his Father, and therefore 
did not do his own will, but the will of him that sent him; 
so the Holy Spirit now on earth was put under the dis- 
pensation of the Son.* 

MH, 744, pp. 291-293 


4Alexander Campbell here leans toward his father’s thinking on the 
Trinity more than his own. The Father, Thomas Campbell, composed a 
carefully articulated essay on the Trinity in 1816. As a whole, it is quite 
Augustinian in perspective. But on the doctrine of the Holy Spirit it com- 
promises this perspective and becomes pre-Augustinian. Ironically enough, 
it does this on the basis of the filioque affirmation. The elder Campbell said 
that the Spirit, though a divine character, should not be addressed or 
invoked, as such, in worship. The main body of the essay defends an onto- 
logical view of the Trinity, holding that the distinctions we make between 
creator, judge, and redeemer are essentially within God himself. But, it 
does seem inconsistent to limit the role of the Spirit in worship while yet 
holding to an ontological view of the Trinity. To limit is to imply a sub- 
ordination of the Spirit, suggesting a status of inequality. Such an out- 
look appears to be more consistent with binitarian ideas than with trini- 
tarian thought. Perhaps the inconsistency developed as a practical attempt 
to make biblical concepts normative over traditional theological interpreta- 
tions, and, the need to circumvent the abuses of “spiritual” religion in 19th- 
century America. 
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2. Persuasion and Moral Responsibility 


. if God, by some mysterious power, without light, 
knowledge, a new idea, view or reflection, touch the soul 
of A, B, or C, and make it holy by ‘‘infusing a holy prin- 
ciple,’’ if he does this without any thought, motive, or 
argument, instantaneously and immediately, what comes 
of the doctrine of human responsibility! 

Rice, ’438, p. 644 


The popular doctrine of the Calvinian school, in all 
its ramifications, is this, that notwithstanding all that 
has been done by the death of Jesus, and the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, and the preachings of the Apostles, still an 
omnipotent act is necessary to produce faith in God, to 
unveil the grace contained in the word; nay, more, that 
it is dangerous not to assent to this position, and not to 
teach it to all who inquire for the knowledge of salvation. 
Now this abstraction ...is at the very root of all the 
moral ruins of Calvinian christendom.’ 

MH, ’30, p. 180 


This delusive doctrine operates very differently on 
two classes of subjects—the sanguine and vain, the 
imaginative and elate. Those of high self-esteem are 
often the victims of a conceit that they have been touched 
by a supernatural impulse, a sort of celestial electricity, 
which in a moment regenerated and gave them religion. 
Some of them tell right marvellous tales of mighty 
shocks of this sort. A lady of whom I recently heard ..., 
in describing her conversion, said, ‘‘The Holy Spirit 
went through her from head to foot, bursting off the 
nails from her fingers and toes.’’ This was, truly, an 

5Born into a Presbyterian home, Alexander Campbell learned to hold 
John Calvin in high respect. He quotes the Geneva reformer with approval 
on several occasions, especially on the Lord’s Supper and baptism. 
similar attitude was held toward the moderate Calvinist, Merle D’Aubigne. 


Campbell’s sharp satire and criticism was directed at types of Calvinism 
which he met personally on the American frontier. 
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extraordinary case; yet many of the same class, not so 
well marked, daily occur. These persons often live and 
die without any right conception of God, of his Son, or 
of his salvation—yet they are joyful, happy, riding on 
the clouds communing with spirits, and filled with rap- 
ture, which neither poetry nor philosophy can reveal.... 

But there are some rather of a melancholy tempera- 
ment; somewhat atrabilious and desponding. They are 
more rational, though less imaginative—they have little 
hope, and less self-esteem; but they feel their need of 
this regeneration, without feeling that sensible touch 
Divine, which instantly brings them out of nature’s 
darkness and death into supernatural light and life. They 
are too rational to dream of it. They are too sensible to 
imagine it; and sometimes they fall into a frightful 
melancholy, which, in instances not a few, bereaves them 
of reason and sends them into an asylum. 

Rice, *43, pp. 655-656 


... Our intellectual and moral constitution, as well as 
our physical, has its peculiar powers and capacities—not 
one of which is violated on the part of our Creator, in 
his remedial administration, any more than are our 
sensitive and animal faculties destroyed or violated by 
the physician, who... aims at our restoration to health. 
... The Spirit of God ... does not violate, metamor- 
phose, or annihilate any power or faculty of man, in 
making the saint. He merely receives new ideas, and new 
impressions, and undergoes a great moral, or spiritual 


change. Rice, ’43, p. 617 


The means are always suited to the end. In the ac- 
complishment of a moral renovation, or regeneration of 
the human mind, the same fitness in the means employed 
is exhibited in every respect. No new faculties are cre- 
ated in the human mind, nor are any of the old ones 
annihilated—no new passions, nor affections are com- 
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municated. He that possessed a quick perception, a 
steady and retentive memory .. . possesses the same 
without any change after he has been renewed in the 
spirit of his mind. Indeed, the whole temperament of the 
human mind remains the same after as before. ... Men 
perceive, remember, reason, love and hate, fear and hope, 
rejoice and tremble, after they have been regenerated, 
as before. 

...then...it may be asked, What does the renewal of 
the Holy Spirit mean? The scriptures authorize us in de- 
claring that it consists in presenting new objects to the 
faculties, volitions, and affections of men; which new 
objects apprehended, engage the faculties or powers of 
the human understanding, captivate the affections and 
passions of the human soul, and, consequently, direct or 
draw the whole man into new aims, pursuits, and en- 
deavors. 


. in that renewed state of which we are speaking, 
heavenly objects of contemplation and pursuit are pre- 
sented to all that is within man, and the change produced 
rises to a level with the magnitude, purity, and glory of 
the objects proposed.... There was... the same fitness 
in the means Jesus Christ employed to the end proposed, 
as appears in the whole kingdom of means and ends. 
Paul declares ... that the word of reconciliation was 
summarily comprehended in this one sentence: ‘*God 
was in Christ reconciling a world to himself, not reckon- 
ing to them their transgressions; for he has made him 
who knew no sin a sin offering for us, that by him we 
may be made the righteousness of God.’’ The means 
employed to reconcile enemies must ever fail of effecting 
a reconciliation, unless the means are adapted to their 
state and character. 

CB, ’25, pp. 131-132 
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. can any one suppose that people can be made 
willing by power, other than the power of motive... ! 
T'o suppose persons to be forced into willingness, is a 
contradiction in terms. They are unwilling willing people 
without free agency, and consequently without virtue, 
and therefore cannot be Christ’s people. 

MH, ’37, p. 342 


Let me... entreat... attention ... to physical and 
moral power. ... Physical and moral power are perfectly 
distinct from each other, though they may be united in 
the same person.... Writing and speaking are, with me, 
physical operations; so are seeing and hearing the things 
written and spoken. But the ideas or the meaning of 
what is written or spoken operating upon the mind of the 
reader or hearer, is what we call a spiritual or moral 
operation. Hence there is no access to the human mind in 
this life but by the five senses. 


... that which moves the mind to action or changes 
its disposition, is the meaning or light or motive, which 
is the soul of the word. For a word is embodied thought. 
... The word, then, is always a physical creation, while 
the soul of it is a spiritual conception, idea, or meaning. 


In reference to the action of mind upon mind, or spirit 
upon spirit, few men... write... intelligibly. Many seem 
to think and speak as if one spirit could turn, change, or 
renew another spirit by actual contact or impulse, as a 
potter works a vessel into a wheel. ... 


The cause of all this verbal controversy about physical 
and moral power may be traced to an assumption in the 
creeds, that in the work of conversion the Spirit of God 
enters the human heart antecedent to any faith, argu- 
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ment, or motive, and works faith or holiness, or creates 
a new heart, without any knowledge of Christ, or that 
some physical or other power of the Spirit of God must 
be superadded to the teaching or knowledge of all that 
revelation given us by the Spirit... .° 

MH, 738, pp. 104-106 


The gospel of the Holy Spirit is most acceptable to 
many of our contemporaries. They seem to rejoice in the 
notion that ... this spirit, when he pleases, and not 
until he pleases, unasked and unsolicited, works faith in 
the heart by a sovereign display of creative power... . 
So enraptured are many with this gospel, that they are 
prepared to exclude... any one who contends that the 
testimony which God has given of his Son, confirmed by 
the gift of the Holy Spirit, is credible and worthy of all 
acceptation, or that any one, without a miracle in him- 
self, can believe it. 


e ° ° e ° e e ° ° e ° e e e e e e e e 


To this gospel, as held forth by many of our contem- 
poraries, is to be attributed the apathy displayed by many 
of our brethren in the use of means for converting 
the world :—‘‘ Conversion is God’s work’’—‘‘ God works 
without means as well as by them’’—‘‘ His gospel is with- 
out money and price’’—‘‘Salvation is of grace,’’ are 
magic phrases. ... They are as useful as Franklin’s 
maxims in his Way to Wealth. Yet in things pertaining 
to this life, men feel that they can do something, and 
are up and doing, making use of all means to fill their 


éCampbell formulates the issue of the Spirit’s activity primarily in rela- 
tion to the quest for meaning, and the normal capacities which make mean- 
ing possible. This had the strength of joining issue with absurd notions of 
the Spirit’s activity which ignored the involvement of man’s rational nature 
in spiritual experience. But, it tends to lose sight of the Holy in its concern 
with Spirit. Campbell interprets divine spirit as Enlightener more than 
Enabler, more as truth than as the mystery of grace. The strength of his 
view is its effort to do justice both to the continuity of personality with 
itself and the objective, appealing character of the gospel’s effect on respon- 
sible man. The weakness of Campbell’s emphasis is that it does not appre- 
ciate enough the mystery of why, for example, this tragic event, or this 
generous impulse toward another person’s life, or this word of truth from 
the gospel, should have broken in upon one’s self-centeredness and made 
genuine faith and a new disposition possible. 
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storehouses and cellars. ... While they are constrained 
to admit and acknowledge that God makes one bushel 
ten, and causes the seed to grow, they have no idea of 
reaping without sowing, nor of gathering without plant- 
ing. The gospel of the wind, the rain, and the sunshine 

..is not incompatible with all industry, economy, and 
perseverance. That some sow, but do not reap; plant, but 
do not gather; ...abates neither the enterprise nor the 
zeal of the most speculative Calvinist or fatalist in our 
country. While many such are expecting eternal life as a 
free gift after death, they are unwilling that their 
present health, wealth, and comfort should rest upon 
the same conditions as those upon which they have sus- 
pended their hope of immortality. 

.. . What are we doing for the salvation of our fam- 
ilies, fellow-citizens, the world? 


. .. Shall we fold our arms as though we had nothing 
to do—as though we had nothing to give—as if we had 
only to stand still and see the salvation of God? 

MH, ’34, pp. 183-185 


3. The Communion of the Holy Spirit 


Query ...—‘‘ You speak of the Holy Spirit after bap- 
tism. Do you mean by the Holy Spirit what is commonly 
called the Holy Spirit; or do you mean a holy temper of 
mind effected by the mere word, by obedience to its re- 
quirements?”’ 

Answer.—It is hard to say what is commonly meant 
by “‘the Holy Spirit.’? But I mean, that not merely a 
holy temper of mind, but that Holy Spirit which dwelt 
in Jesus, that Spirit of God which animates the body of 
Christ, that promised Spirit which dwells in the church 
of the living God. This is that spirit of holiness which is 
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received in consequence of our union with Christ, after 
we have put on Christ in immersion. 
MH, ’30, p. 357 


... Jesus in the new creation, by his Spirit sent 
down from heaven after his glorification, did, by a posi- 
tive, direct, and immediate agency, create one congre- 
gation, one mystical or spiritual body; and, according to 
the constitution or system of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
did give to that mystical body .. . the power of repro- 
ducing and multiplying to an indefinite extent. ... This 
new and spiritual life is .. . sustained by the Spirit of 
God, operating through the constitution, or system of 
grace, ordained in the Kingdom of Heaven. 


... on the formation of the first congregation, figura- 
tively called the body of Christ, Jesus did breathe into it 
the Holy Spirit to inhabit and animate it till he come 
again. The only temple and habitation of God on earth 
...18 the body of Christ. 

Now, this first congregation of Christ, thus filled with 
the Spirit of God, had the power of raising other congre- 
gations of Christ; or, what is the same thing, of causing 
the body of Christ to grow and increase. Thus we see 
that other congregations were soon raised up in Judea 
and Samaria by the members of the Jerusalem body. ... 
And since the Spirit himself ceased to operate in all 
those splendid displays of supernatural grandeur, by 
still keeping the disciples of Christ always in remem- 
brance of the things spoken by the holy Apostles, and by 
all the arguments derived from the antecedent blessings 
bestowed, working in them both to will and do according 
to the benevolence of God, he is still causing the body 
of Christ to grow and increase in stature, as well as in 
the knowledge and favor of God. 

System, ’39, pp. 188-189 
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We have communion with one another when we mu- 
tually give and receive consolation, whether in sentiment, 
in sympathy, in communication, or in any of the bless- 
ings of society. Man was made for communion with God 
and his fellows, but he lost it in Adam the first. In 
Adam the second he was restored to that communion; 
but while in his mortal body his communion with God is 
only by his Spirit through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

But we have not yet caught the precise idea in the 
Apostle’s benediction—‘The communion of the Holy 
Spirit be with you all!’’ There is suggested in this 
phrase a participation of the Holy Spirit common to all 
the members of the body of Christ. It is not some gift 
or special influence of the Spirit, imparted only to a 
few; but that fellowship of the Spirit which, under 
Christ, is common to the many—to all the family of 
God... . The best definition of the word commumon 
which I can give, is union in that which 1s common. 
Wherever there is union in common, there is communion. 
As the glory of the Lord equally filled all the tabernacle 
and the temple, so the Spirit of God animates, consoles, 
and refreshes the whole body of Christ. ... He that en- 
joys the favor of Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the 
communion of the Holy Spirit, has all the fulness of 
God, and is as blessed as mortal man can be. 

Into these relations to the Father, to the Son, and to 
the Holy Spirit, we are immersed; for the Lord com- 
manded the believers to be immersed wto the name of 
the Holy Spirtt as well as into the name of the Father 
and the Son.’ 

MH, ’34, pp. 568-569 


7Contemporary words from Lesslie Newbigin seem to echo, for our day, 
the meaning of Alexander Campbell in his day. While still a bishop of the 
United Church of South India Newbigin wrote, ‘“‘The preference for the ab- 
normal and the spectacular, ... the tendency to regard order and organiza- 
tion as antithetical to the life of the Spirit—these are . .. more charac- 
teristic of the Old Testament than the New. ... The New Testament begins 
by describing how the Holy Spirit descended upon Jesus ..., and how in 
the power of the Spirit He lived and spoke, and how that same Spirit was 
given to His Church to be the permanent principle of its life. By the 
koinonia, common sharing, in the Holy Spirit, Christ’s people are enabled 
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. . . He knows but little of the deceitfulness of sin, or 
of the combating of temptation, who thinks himself 
competent to wrestle against the allied forces of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. Hence, the necessity of 
‘*supplications, deprecations, intercessions, and thanks- 
givings,’’ of praying always with all prayer and suppli- 
cation in the Holy Spirit, and watching thereunto with 
all perseverance, and of making supplication for all 
saints, our fellow-soldiers in this good warfare. 

To those ... who believe, repent, and obey the gospel, 
he actually communicates of his Good Spirit. The fruits 
of that Spirit in them are “‘love, joy, peace, long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, fidelity, meekness, temper- 
ance.’’ The attributes of character which distinguish the 
new man are each of them communications of the Holy 
Spirit, and thus we are the sons of God in fact, as well 
as in title. 

System, 739, pp. 70-71 


to acknowledge Him as Lord, to cry to God as Father, and to live to- 
gether a common life in which the Spirit furnishes all those gifts which 
such a common life needs and of which the greatest is love. The Holy 
Spirit is now no more an occasional visitant to a favored individual, but 
the abiding and indwelling principle of life in the fellowship. The supreme 
gift of the Spirit is not the spectacular power by which an individual may 
gain pre-eminence, but the humble and self-effacing love by which the body 
is built up and knit together.’”’ (Newbigin, Lesslie, The Household of God, 
New York: Friendship Press, 1953, pp. 114-115.) 
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GRACE 


1. The Divine Favor and Human Nature 


.. . Grace is not lawless. It is not an anomaly in the 
universe. There are the laws of matter, the laws of mind, 
the laws of morality, and the laws of Grace. 

We should not marvel at the phrase, “‘the laws of 
favor.’’ The law of the spirit of life is as much a law, as 
the law of attraction, or the law of works. No man is an 
object of mercy who is not in distress. Hence favor can- 
not be shown but upon objects of a certain character. 
There are means, or there are channels, through which 

. alone, God’s favor can flow into the human heart. 
He that would live on the bread of life, must eat at... . 
And he that would have the experience, the peace, hope, 
love, and joy of a christian, must put himself under the 
law of Christ. 


Hence it is that the humble... alone, can experience 
the Joys, and the seasons of refreshment from the pres- 
ence of the Lord. They experience God’s love by sub- 
mitting to it. ... Those who aspire after the honors 
which come from men, and are not ambitious of the 
honors which come from God, do never feel the power, 
nor the joys of that religion which brought its founder 
from the Palace of the Universe to a stable, and raised 
him from a cross to a throne. 
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... God changes the state of men, and by this means 
effects an entire change of views, feelings, character and 
enjoyment. This is the great law of grace. We shall 
illustrate it by a law of nature.... 


... By a change of position toward the Sun, God 
gives us day; and by another change of position he 
gives us all the seasons of the year. Compare the face of 
nature in the summer months with the face of nature in 
the winter months, and mark the change. ... Whence all 
the ten thousand changes which revive the face of the 
earth ...? All...is the result of changing the position 
or state of the earth towards the Sun. The change is not 
mm the Sun, nor in the earth; but in its position to the 
Sun. The rays now fall upon it in a new direction, and 
it receives them. 


Such is the change of heart, of life, and character, 
effected by the favor of God, through the Sun of Right- 
eousness. Our state is changed by a law of favor. Truth 
draws us to the fountain of truth. It sets our souls in 
motion. We are brought down into the water. From this 
we are brought up again. After this burial we rise to a 
new life... . Adopted into the family of God; the favor 
of God, or the quickening, animating rays of the Sun of 
Righteousness, shine into our hearts; we feel their heat 
and power; they impart life and comfort. We can now 
receive the favor of God. By the contemplation of the 
glory of God’s love shining in the face of Jesus, and 
reflected upon us by the holy Apostles, we are changed 
into the same image; and being thus justified by faith, 
we have peace with God. Until pardoned we cannot 
enjoy this peace. 


As spring, and summer, and autumn, are all subse- 
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quent to, and dependent upon, a change of position of the 
earth to the Sun; so all christian experience is de- 
pendent upon, and subsequent to, a change of state. 
This change of state is the effect of the attraction of 
God’s love in the mission of his Son, which brings us 


to him. 
MH, ’30, pp. 359-361 


Between the Calvinist and the Arminian there is 
no difference . .. on the five points, worth a hard 
thought ..., if they both agree that some sovereign, ... 
independent spiritual or special agency is necessary to 
make the word of God eredible, or to enable any sinner 
to believe it. Agreeing in this point, all the rest is but a 


war of words. 
MH, ’33, pp. 246-247 


... 1 would express myself thus of the two systems... 
And first of the Arminian :— 


This system represents all mankind as placed in the 
same state by Adam the first, and on its principles of 
impartiality regards all mankind as placed in the same 
state by Adam the second. Hence the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit treat with perfect impartiality every son 
of Adam in all things connected with conversion. God 
does nothing more for A, who is saved, than for B, who 
is condemned, while in the state of nature, or until the 
former obeys the new economy. 

Free grace and equal grace is the grace of Armin- 
ianism. Any power out of the word, called spiritual aid, 
or common grace, or what any one pleases, is perfectly 
and exactly equal. Those who obey the gospel, and those 
who reject it, are equally the subjects of Arminian 
favor, ... or the power out of the word. Now, as only 
a minority of those subjects of this power out of the 
word obey the gospel, and the majority disobey it, then 
some other reason or cause than this spiritual aid is the 
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cause of conversion. Hence, abstractly considered, it is 
not converting power: for, of the multitude subjected to 
it, only a few are converted to God. Now if you make 
this power special, and suppose that without it the gospel 
would be inefficient, then you stand upon Calvinian 
ground. 

Sovereign grace and special grace is the grace of Cal- 
vinism. That system teaches that the word is a dead 
letter; that there must be a special and effectual call, 
aid, or spiritual power, independent of the word, to 
make it effectual in any instance; that the sinner is so 
dead and powerless, that, without this special aid, he 
cannot savingly believe it. The Calvinist contends that 
God does something for A which he does not do for B, 
and that this something is the cause of his salvation. 
This power, out of the word, is the saving power, and 
therefore it supposes that elect infants, idiots, and even 
pagans may be regenerated by the Spirit, without hear- 
ing or understanding one word written in the book. With 
him common grace or common aid is no grace, no aid. 
The instant... you contend that God does something 
special for A, which he does not for B in the affair of his 
conversion, you stand on Calvinian ground. 

If, then, you go for special aid out of the word, you 
are a Calvinist; if you say that this aid is common, then 
it is not converting aid, for but few of the subjects of it 
are converted, and these are drawn by the motives which 
the gospel presents... . 

The dilemma, then, in which you are placed is this: 
If you affirm that God does any thing out of the word 
for A, which he does not for B, then you are a Calvinist; 
and if you say that he does nothing for A more than for 
B, then the salvation of A is not ascribed to any power 
out of the word, but to something else, whatever we may 
please to call it. 

... either theory is to me... impotent. No theory can 
convert any person... . The Calvinist would, but could 
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not; and the Arminian could, but would not do what they 
were commanded.* MH, ’33, pp. 493-494 


It is argued that—The elect (i.e. the chosen and faith- 
ful followers of the Lamb) cannot... so worthily cele- 
brate the lofty praises of sovereign grace ..., unless 
they can see their entire personal redemption from sin 
... to have sprung from a special predestination, and 
not from either the general or particular foreknowledge 
of God. To this we reply that—The saved are as great 
debtors to the grace of God upon the principle of fore- 
knowledge as upon the principle of foreordination: for 
if in the... full, and perfect prescience of our heavenly 
Father, he saw that the saved, or those who obey the 
gospel call and command, would have been lost but for 
the gift of righteousness by Jesus Christ; and if he also 
saw that only a part of mankind would attain to eternal 
life, if for their sakes (and certainly it was for their 
sakes) he gave his richest gift, the life and death of his 
only begotten and well beloved Son, and his Holy Spirit, 
to dwell in them, foreknowing that only they would par- 
take of the benefit—they are as great debtors to his grace 
as if they had been from all eternity most specially and 
particularly designated and foreordained to everlasting 
life. 


1Campbell notes that Arminian thought is a halfway Calvinism. He sug- 
gests that common grace is a self-neutralizing idea, since it does no more 
for the believer than the unbeliever. It would thus be more consistent for 
the Arminian to adopt the principle of the Spirit operating through the 
meanings of the word of the gospel. Yet, regardless of the residue of Cal- 
vinism which Campbell attributes to Arminian thought, the bent of his mind 
is in that direction. A comparison of the two views will show Campbell 
always tending to vote Arminian, consciously or unconsciously. In contrast 
with the Calvinist doctrine of absolute predestination, the Arminians taught 
a predestination based on divine foreknowledge of the use men would make 
of the means of grace. Against the doctrine that Christ died only for the 
elect, it asserted he died for all though only the believer received the bene- 
fits of Christ’s forgiveness. The Arminians agreed with the Calvinists in 
denying the ability of men to do anything really good of themselves. Pre- 
ceding all is divine grace. Thus, the Arminians were not Pelagians. Opposed 
to the Calvinist doctrine of irresistible grace, they taught that grace may be 
rejected, safeguarding the meaningful quality of human decisions. The 
Arminians also held it possible to lose grace once received. 
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... the moderate Calvinist ..., more enlightened and 
dispassionate, neutralizes his own doctrine of election 
and reprobation by teaching, as many of them now do, 
that God’s decrees stand in the way of no one who de- 
sires to be saved; for that every one who seeks may 
find—nay, every one that seeks with all his heart, will 
find salvation; for none are reprobated but those that 
God foresaw would reprobate salvation. ... This view 
shifts the foundation of their theory by making fore- 
knowledge the basis of predestination and not predesti- 
nation the basis of foreknowledge. Better, however, to 
speak of Bible things in Bible words, and leave these 
curious questions to those who prefer being wise above 


what is written... .? MH, ’40, pp. 490-491 


. . . Now while in both nature and religion, the off- 
spring of one and the same mind, we believe in a regular 
established system, which is immutable except in case 
of miracles, we do neither hold nor teach that either of 
these systems operates as though there is no God nor 
Holy Spirit: nay, we do teach that the divine presence 
and guidance, presiding over and directing these sys- 
tems, not by applying new laws or new influences, but by 
governing, directing, and managing the whole machinery 
of both according to the counsels of his benevolence and 
the prayers of his saints, is a part of both systems. . 


... there is a system of nature and of grace, and... 
it is not necessary for God to step out of these systems, 
but to preside over and direct them in order to give us 
temporal and eternal life. ... He confers both the boun- 
ties of his providence and the blessings of his grace, not 

2Preceding these remarks of Campbell, the Millennial Harbinger had 
reproduced a lengthy passage on foreknowledge from John M. Duncan’s 
Lectures on the General Principles of Moral Government. Campbell held 
Duncan in high respect, for he represented a growing number of liberal 


Calvinists in the 19th century who were questioning the assumption that 
foreknowledge inevitably implied foreordination. 
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by a new operation or an independent influence, but by 
the machinery of those systems which he himself origi- 
nated, and over which he constantly presides. ... Nature 
is God’s power clothed in physical laws. The gospel is 
God’s power clothed in moral and gracious institutions. 
Special providence is but the application or direction of 
these laws on particular occasions in the way of blessing 
or cursing men; and conversion, so far as it is special, ... 
is effected by arresting the whole attention to the in- 
spired suggestions of the Holy Spirit; or by drawing 
men to Christ by the calls and attestations which the 
Father has addressed to the understanding and heart of 
sinners confirmed by the Holy Spirit.® 
MH, 738, pp. 151-152 


. while I contend that salvation is of grace, proceed- 
ing from the . . . unsolicited philanthropy of God, ex- 
hibited in the mission and gift of his Son, the only be- 
gotten, I do not suppose it to be in reason, nor according 
to scripture, incompatible with the idea of pure favor, 
that we must receive the salvation, or that we cannot be 
saved. And as to grace, if we must receive it by any act 
at all, it matters not what that act be, if it is in the com- 
pass of our faculties. . 

To graft religion upon a natural principle was ex- 
ceeding gracious; but I cannot see the grace in grafting 
it upon a supernatural principle. Now it is grafted upon 
a natural principle that it might be by grace. 


. Suppose that the easiest act that a man can perform 
is believing; that the most natural, common, and uni- 
versal principle of action is faith; and that God had 
adapted his salvation to this most common and natural 
of all principles of action—would this be more accordant 


8Campbell repudiated deism as a specific form of religion. But his quasi- 
deistic view of God’s relation to the world is apparent in this passage. 
This Campbell shares, of course, both with the Enlightenment and traditional 
Ore a God is Governor, who works through the laws he himself has 
create 
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with our ideas of favor, than if, after having finished 
the whole work of redemption, .. . it was not adapted 
to any capacity, or faculty of mind and body which be- 
longed to man; but that, in order to embrace it, he must 
be created anew, or endowed with new capacities, facul- 
ties, and powers, before he can see it, touch it, taste it, 


or possess it?* CB) 730 pr 631. 


... the guilt of unbelief lies neither in the want of a 
natural capacity to believe, nor in the gospel want of 
sufficient motives to influence and enable a person to 
believe it; but in the wilful inattention of the sinner to 
the whole subject, arising from his having given his 
heart to idols. 

The secret of all human inability is therefore found in 
the idolatry of the heart.® ‘‘When it shall turn to the 
Lord,’’ says Paul, ‘‘the veil shall be taken away.’’ To 
overcome this a positive influence or efficacy without, 
above, and independent of the gospel, would be wholly 
inadequate; for then it would not be the gospel, but some- 
thing apart from it, which affected the heart; and the 


4Campbell apparently sought a via media between supernaturalism and 
natural religion. Grace is viewed as grafted upon a natural principle. The 
word grafted may be a semantic fudge, however. But, assuming the sug- 
gested outlook to be an alternative, compare it with two extremes on each 
side. Roman Catholic theology, for example, has interpreted grace primarily 
as a free gift, restoring the lost supernatural virtues, qualities, or sub- 
stance. On the other side, naturalistic thinkers may contend that the gift 
is essentially the Creator’s beneficence in nature plus the virtues displayed 
in human character. This ties in easily with the deistic idea that God has 
created but does not actively sustain creation. Campbell was closer, in 
temperament and belief, to those who saw grace as common aid and human 
virtue than with those who interpret God’s gift as supernatural substance. 
But extremes meet. Hach separates the gift from the Giver. So does Camp- 
bell. We struggle still today, as theists, with the dilemma of avoiding pan- 
theism without falling into some deistic outlook which is left with symbols 
but not the Reality. 


5The concept of sin as idolatry has in it the substance of a dynamic 
view. Though Campbell may have sensed this, his general epistemology 
keeps him from going further with this view than treating it as the logical 
problem of freedom seen as the choice of two alternatives: belief and 
unbelief. He does strive to avoid two extremes, sin interpreted as intrinsic 
to creation and human nature, and, the view that man, as man, can simply 
keep the law if he wants to do so. He is less successful in avoiding the 
moralism of the latter. But the real inhibiting influence in developing the 
dynamics of idolatry stems from the fact that Campbell has no doctrine of 
general revelation. Thus, he deals with man, not as homo religiosus, the 
religious animal, but with homo sapiens, the rational animal. Idolatry be- 
comes a logical issue primarily. E. La B. Cherbonnier (Hardness of Heart, 
Doubleday, Garden City, 1955) has developed a view of sin which illustrates 
a dynamic third alternative, using the idea of man as homo reéligtosus. 
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effect could not be moral or holy, inasmuch as it would 
not be the result of moral motive, but of an influence 
without argument or moral consideration. 

But a question arises in the mind of all considerate 
and reflecting persons just at this point; How comes it 
that some persons hear, believe, and obey the gospel, 
while others do not hear, believe, and consequently do not 
obey it to the purification and salvation of thetr souls? 
The conflicting theories of the schools originate in the 
conflicting solutions given to this question. ... And here 
is... the fountain and source of my long conflict with 
the Rabbies of this day, on the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. ; 

Mr. Lynd° and his class of Christian philosophers will 
have it that his solution gives all the glory to God, while 
ours gives all the glory to man himself for the change of 
his own heart. 


But... my solution is as compatible with the sover- 
eignty of God as that of Mr. Lynd. The proof is, that it 
admits that all things are according to God’s own pur- 
pose which he purposed in himself before the foundation 
of the world; for he purposed to send his Son and to 
send his Spirit, and to do by them all that has been done 
for the salvation of men. He purposed to send the 
Prophets and Apostles, and to call Jews and Gentiles 
to the knowledge of Christ. He purposed that the gospel 
should be preached among all nations... . And it is in 
virtue of his purpose that it has reached this country 
and this generation—that it has come into my hands and 

6This excerpt is taken from one of a series of answers to articles against 
Campbell’s views on “spiritual influence’ written by a Baptist clergyman, 
Mr. Lynd. The criticisms had been published first in one of the frontier 
Baptist journals. The discussion was ended because Lynd said it was point- 
less to give the “Campbellites’” further free publicity among the Baptists. 
He told Campbell that his movement was generally believed to be “a hetero- 
geneous mass that has had its run, and must soon fall to pieces if not 
sustained by opposition.” (MH, ’39, p. 382.) Spoken and written debate did 
serve Campbell well as a frontier substitute for later inventions such as tel- 


evision. Error, as well as truth, however, hangs on through history longer 
than Mr. Lynd anticipated. 
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into those of millions of my contemporaries; and it is 
the immutable purpose and decree of God that he who 
believes the gospel, repents, and is baptized shall be 
saved, and that all who fall asleep in Christ shall rise 
with him at the last day. 

Again—so far as the committing of this gospel to 
record, and preserving and extending it to us, is con- 
sidered, it is also equally of grace. But when the ques- 
tion turns upon that part of the system of grace which 
relates to our becoming personally interested in it, I say 
that view is more honorable to the grace of God which 
relieves me by the employment of my own faculties and 
affections, than that which relieves me without such em- 
ployment of them. It is, in my judgment, more gracious 
to save me actively than passively; or with, than with- 
out, the concurrence of my whole intellectual and moral 
nature.... 

Mr. Lynd and most of his speculative brotherhood 
speak of grace as though it were incompatible with any 
human instrumentality. They seem to think that to throw 
a plank to a drowning man on which he may walk to the 
shore, is not so gracious as to carry him to land: or to 
show a safe retreat to one pursued by a lion, is not 
equivalent to carrying him off the ground on the back 
of an elephant! Now... there is a congruity of things, 
of means and ends, with our nature and circumstances, 
more gracious and kind than that which would overlook 
such congruity and secure us happiness without it. 

MH, ’38, pp. 359-362 


2. Works and Justification Through Faith 


‘‘Tf any man be in Christ,’’ says Paul, ‘‘he is a new 
creation, old things have passed away; all things have 
become new.’’ By the special favor of God, Jesus Christ 
‘Sis made unto us wisdom, justification, sanctification, 
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and redemption.’’ ... ‘‘He that boasteth,’’ therefore, 
‘let him boast in the Lord.”’ 

What, then, is justification, the first fruit of this heav- 
enly cluster of Divine graces? 


... Evangelical justification is the justification of one 
that has been convicted as guilty before God, the Su- 
preme and Ultimate Judge of the Universe. But the 
whole world has been tried and found guilty before God. 
So that, in fact, ‘‘there is none righteous; no not one.’’ 
Therefore, by deeds of law no man can be justified be- 
fore God. ‘‘ For should a man keep the whole law, and yet 
offend in one point, he is guilty of all.”’... 

If, then, a sinner be justified, it must be on some other 
principle than law. He must be justified by favor, and 
not by right. Still it must be rightfully done by him that 
justifies a transgression, else he will be lable to the 
charge of injustice to the law and the government. This 
is the emergency which must be met by evangelical jus- 
tification. The mission and mediation of the Messiah was 
primarily to meet this emergency; though, indeed, he 
has done much more than to meet it. Evangelical justi- 
fication is, therefore, a justification by favor as respects 
man; and it has been made just also on the part of God, 
by the sacrifice or obedience unto death of his Son. Still 
it must be regarded as not a real or legal justification. 
It is, as respects man, only pardon, or forgiveness of the 
past; but the pardoned sinner ... is as cordially re- 
ceived into the favor and friendship of God, as though 
he had never at any time offended against his law. 


... how is it received and enjoyed? ‘‘It is through 
faith,’’ says Paul, ‘‘that it might be by grace,’’ to the 
end, that the promise of eternal life ‘‘might be sure to 
all the seed;’’ whether by nature, Jews or Gentiles. It is 
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through faith, and not on account of faith, as though 
there was in faith some intrinsic merit. 

It is worthy of remark, that if faith were a work of 
the head or of the heart, or of both, possessing inherent 
and essential merit, it would be as much a work to be 
rewarded as any other exercise of the understanding or 
of the heart. Love is said ‘‘to be the fulfilling of the 
whole law,’’ and covetousness is called idolatry. Were 
then justification to be founded on faith, hope, or love, 
as works of the understanding or affections; it could be 
no more of grace than any other blessing received on 
account of any thing done by us or wrought in us. 


... Faith alone, or faith without works, profits nothing. 
But as Romanists taught works without faith, Protes- 
tants have sometimes taught faith without works. 


The works of the law and the works of faith are as 
different as law and gospel. Works, indeed, are to be con- 
sidered as the embodiments of views, thoughts, emotions, 
volitions, and feelings. They are appreciable indications 
of the states of the mind, sensible exponents of the con- 
dition of the inner man. For example, he that seeks jus- 
tification by the works of the law is not in a state of 
mind to be justified by the blood of Christ, or by the 
grace of God; he is ignorant of himself, ignorant of God; 
consequently, too proud of his powers to condescend to 
be pardoned or justified by the mere mercy and merits 
of another. 


On the other hand, the works of him that is justified 
by faith are exponents of an essentially different state 
of mind. He is humble, dependent, grateful. Feeling him- 


self undone, ruined, a debtor without hope to pay, he 
sues for mercy and mercy is obtained, he is grateful, 
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thankful, and humble before God. In this view of the 
matter, to justify a man for any work of which he is 
capable, would be to confirm him in carnality, selfishness 
and pride. But convinced, humbled, emptied of himself, 
and learning, through faith in the gospel, that God has 
provided aransom..., he gladly accepts pardon through 
sovereign mercy. ... Justification by faith in Christ is, 
then, the embodiment of views in perfect harmony with 
truth—with our condition. 
MH, ’51, pp. 318-324 


There is just as much Pelagianism in making ‘*faith 
alone’’ a ground of justification, as there is in making 
works of law or works of gospel a ground of justifica- 
tion.’ 


MH, ’47, p. 169 


No human being has any thing to give to God; and 
therefore none can merit from him any thing... . It is 
out of the question, to conceive how any work of merit, 
as respects God, is possible for angel or for man. 

Were a saint to turn pilgrim and peregrinate on his 
naked knees the four quarters of the globe, were he to 
give his body to the flames, when God asks it, or duty 
requires it; he has deserved nothing from God, on the 
ground of merit. He has only employed the powers that 
God gave him, and used his faculties in a way consonant 
to the designs of him that gave them. And sooner will 
a man add new glories to the sun or create new lumi- 
naries in the heavens, than add one attribute of merit or 

7The history of Christianity would confirm Campbell’s judgment that an 
exclusivism of faith tends to become an inverted form of trust in a good 
work. The reference to Pelagianism points out the classic example of works- 
righteousness. At the turn of the fourth century, Pelagius, a British monk 
living in Rome, engaged in extended controversy with St. Augustine. In all 
its forms, ancient and modern, Pelagianism denies the universal and serious 
nature of the fall of mankind. Man’s freedom is seen as mere possibility, 
an indeterminate quality of the self which, as such, is not involved in con- 
fusion or distortion of perspective or motivation. God has made perfectly 
clear in the Ten Commandments or the Sermon on the Mount what is 


required. If he would, man could discipline himself to obey these rules and 
thus earn God’s favor and assistance in perfecting his moral nature. 
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of power to the sacrifice of Christ. ‘‘He finished trans- 
gression: made an end of sin offerings, brought in an 
everlasting justification;’’ and left nothing to be done 
to make his sacrifice more meritorious or efficient. 
Works of supererogation, auricular confession, masses 
for sins, transubstantiation, purgatory ... are the 
veriest . . . phantoms of infatuated reason, attempts 
against the dignity of God and the supremacy, as well 
as the true and proper divinity and dignity of his Son.° 
Purcell, 737, p. 268 


The reconciliation of God to sinners through the medi- 
ation of Christ by the prayers and intercessions of men, 
is an error so capital... that it demands at our hand a 
more explicit .. . refutation. .. . It is, indeed, only a 
new modification of that ancient and fatal mistake of 
the Jews, combatted by Paul in the Epistles to the Ro- 
mans, Galatians, and Hebrews . . . being ignorant of 
the fact, that God had instituted a justification, they... 
were vainly endeavoring to establish a plea of their own 
for justification through their own endeavors. This 
error... sprang from their ignorance of the nature and 
designs of the Messiah’s death. They did not at all under- 
stand it as God’s means of reconciling man to himself on 
honorable terms—terms honorable to both parties. Hence 
their aims to effect a change in the Divine Mind by 
efforts of their own. 

Precisely similar the error before us. These Reorote 
are endeavoring to lay a foundation on which to rest 

8This reaffirms the historic Reformation view. The Roman church teaches 
that the soul which is in the state of grace can merit eternal reward. By 
contrast, the Protestant says that divine grace does not inquire about merit 
but imparts itself by a spontaneous gift of love. Campbell’s summary was 
made in the debate on the Roman Catholic religion, a singular event in 
American Religious history. His opponent was John B. Purcell, the Bishop 
of Cincinnati. The two men maintained cordial personal relations. The story 
is told that Campbell dropped in to greet his Catholic brother. The married 
man got to kidding about the absolute restrictions, such as celibacy, which 
a priest must live by. At that moment Mrs. Campbell came into the room 
and reminded her husband in a forceful manner that he was late in getting 
her to an appointment. As they left, the Bishop chided Mr. Campbell by 


saying, “What were you remarking as to the strong restrictions put on the 
unmarried clergy?” 
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their plea with God. Hence their prayers, screams, tears, 
vociferations, penances—of kneeling in the altar, rolling 
in the dust, tumbling in the straw, and their agony, be- 
cause of which God is to be reconciled to them. These are 
to call forth his mercy, to excite his compassion, and to 
elicit his favor. 


The ancient Christians were ‘‘reconciled to God 
through the death of his Son.’’ The change was effected 
in them, not in God. And in consequence of their having 
submitted themselves to the proposition of pardon ten- 
dered them through the gospel, God received them into 
his special favor through the obedience unto death of his 
beloved Son; and not for any work, or penance, or 
righteousness of their own.°® 

MH, 744, pp. 315-316 


... Many preach that we are to labor to get religion by 
propitiating the Deity. They teach sinners to struggle 
‘‘to bring down Christ from above,’’ while ‘‘the word is 
nigh them.’’ ... One would think that all converting 
power was found in prayers and tears, in sighs and 
groans, if he were to judge from what is preached and 
practised at most of our camp-meetings. 

MH, 733, p. 458 


...No man, since the resurrection of Jesus Christ, can 
be heard m heaven, who prays to God, unless he first 
acknowledge Jesus to be his Son, and ‘‘the way, the 
truth, and the life.’’ A person praying to God through 
Jesus Christ, without such a faith, without such an ac- 


"The polemic on behalf of a “rational” religion has raised here as many 
questions as have been solved. The phrase, ‘submitted themseives to the prop- 
osition’”’ states the issue. Does this mean that Campbell tended to holda view 
of faith like that which Martin Buber calls ‘Christian Pistis’? (Two Types 
of Faith, Macmillan, N. Y. 1951, p. 172.) If so, the polemical situation lended 
itself to Campbell’s acceptance of a view of faith more Greek than Hebrew, 
described by Buber as “the accepting and recognizing as true of a proposi- 
tion pronounced about the object of faith.” 
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knowledgment of the Messiah, is not found in the New 
Testament....I hold... it to be an insult to God and 
Christ for any one in his sins to ask God to change the 
economy of salvation to suit his ignorance and caprice; 
or, if you please, to ask God for any blessing which he 
refuses to accept in the way which God has proposed it. 


e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e es e e e e 


Far be it from me to oppose prayer—the prayer of 
faith. I will say to Christians, ‘Pray always;’ to one who 
has transgressed, ‘Confess, and pray for pardon;’ to one 
who has professed the faith and departed from it, I will 
say, ‘Repent and pray;’ but to one who has not ac- 
knowledged the Messiah, I will say, ‘Believe on the Son 
of God, reform, and be immersed for the remission of 
your sins.’ 

MH, 733, pp. 495-496 


...L hold that ‘*‘ without faith it is impossible to please 
God;’’ and that prayer before faith, for special aid, is 
a positive contradiction in fact... for you have a person 
praying for what he has got!! 

MH, ’33, p. 410 


... With me a person praying to God, through Jesus 
Christ, is not an unbeliever—an unconverted person. 

Concerning that aid or assistance, or spiritual power 
bestowed ...in answer to prayer, I have no controversy 
with you. That the Holy Spirit is given to them who 
believe and obey Jesus Christ, that God works in them 
to will and do what is right, I positively affirm.*° 

MH, 783, p. 454 


soAlexander Campbell’s polemic against the abuses of the doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith in the camp-meeting revivals led him to concentrate on the 
question of the means of conversion and sanctification, rather than the in- 
fluences which sustain faith after conversion. But belief is only purified 
with antiseptics, not nourished! In 1857 the physician, biographer of Camp- 
bell, and perceptive layman, Robert Richardson (1806-1876) noted a malnu- 
trition emerging among the proclaimers of the movement to restore apostolic 
Christianity. In graphic description, he says, “Making no distinction between 
the simple elements of the gospel as they are to be presented to sinners, and 
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. works ealled good in scripture have men for their 
object; and... no act of devotion, or any work which 
has God only for its object, is called a good work. 


... the meaning of the justification by faith and that 
by works which Paul and James taught . . . must be 
apprehended in the apostolic sense before justification 
by either can be understood.... 

Sinners are justified by faith, and christians by works. 
But this is too laconic for the mass of mankind. It is 
one thing, however, to introduce a person into a state of 
acceptance, and another to live acceptably in that state. 
It is one thing to enter into the married state, and an- 
other to make a good wife. Now faith in God’s promise 
through Jesus Christ, is argued by the apostles, as that 
which brings men into a state of intimacy, friendship, 

. acceptance with God. Thus faith is accounted to a 
man for righteousness, by the mere favor of God. But 
the continued enjoyment of such a state is by the same 
favor made to depend on our behaviour. ... When Paul 
and James are understood, there will be no occasion for 
an effort to reconcile them, as Luther and Calvin labori- 
ously attempted. Paul speaks of the justification of 
sinners, and James of the justification of christians. 
It is an astonishing act of favor to account faith in Jesus 
as righteousness to a sinner, and then to teach this 
justified person how to live as eternally to enjoy the 
favor of God. In the final judgment when men’s actions 
and not their states will be examined, faith is not then 
accounted to any man for righteousness. But, I was 
hungry and ye fed me, naked and ye clothed me, &c. 


those ‘deep things of God’ into which saints ‘desire to look,’ the ‘brethren’ 
are admonished _to have ‘nothing to do with teaching which they cannot un- 
derstand.’ ... In the loose declamatory way in which these things ci 
said, the impression is made upon the unthinking, that Christianity as 
whole ... can have no heights, no depths, no mysteries, and that the belief 
of a few facts ... are quite sufficient . . But it is in such shallows that 
minnows alone are found, and it is there that only very little vessels can 
float with... little cargo in them.” (MH, ’57, pp. 700-702.) 
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These shall go away into everlasting life, &c. This is an 
important point. Without holiness, then, no man can 
enter the heavenly kingdom—‘‘If any man, therefore, 
draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure in him.’’ In- 
stead of attempting to show that these persons had not 
‘true faith,’’ let us endeavor to show that we have 
works. Was not Abraham justified as a sinner by faith 
in God’s promise? And as a servant of God, was he not 
justified by works when he offered up Isaac his son upon 
the altar? ... What rendered the faith of Abraham so 
remarkable was his belief of a promise which was beyond 
the power of nature to accomplish, and what rendered 
the work so famous, ... was that it was an act of self 
denying and unreserved obedience growing out of his 


former belief." CB, ’27, pp. 336-337 


3. The Changed State as a New Relationship 


Finding the gospel veiled in the scholastic jargon of 
an... unintelligible style, we have long wrestled in favor 
of a more simple and consistent view of the value of 
faith, repentance, and baptism as introductory to the 
Christian state, and to make the difference between 
change of heart, or disposition, and state and character 


as striking as possible. MH, ’37, p. 536 


... life is not any substance, but merely a sensitive 
intellectual or moral enjoyment of ourselves and of 
God. ... It is the state of the soul or of mind as capable 


1The way Campbell relates faith and works in this passage is plausible 
logically. As an answer to the central problem of Protestant thought it il- 
lustrates Campbell as writer for laymen on theological issues. But it also 
shows again his tendency to cut the Gordian knot too quickly. The formula 
of faith for the sinner and works for the Christian at least has the virtue 
of clarity. It also strives to do justice both to grace and to moral responsi- 
bility. By saying that works serve as a means to enjoy God’s grace, Camp- 
bell avoids giving virtuous acts a status of merit. Thus he circumvents par- 
tially the Reformation’s excessive de-emphasis of works. But the formula 
distinguishes man’s activity and God’s grace too neatly and tends to make 
them appear on a similar level. The mystery of grace in the midst of evil 
and the residual power of sin among the “good” Christian workers is unrec- 
ognized. 
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of receiving and using divine communications.—Hence 
the same mind may at one time be in one state, and at 
another time in another state, as respects any person or 
thing. The same body is susceptible of various conditions 
or states of existence; and why should not the same mind 
be susceptible of similar changes and modes of existence? 
How often are we disposed and indisposed to one and 
the same thing? We hate and love, and love and hate the 
same person under different views of his character, or of 
his actions towards us. The mind loving is not really one 
life, nor the mind hating another life. It is the same mind 
in different states. 


e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e 2 e 


... Paul was at one time the enemy, at another the 
friend of the Lord. The same mind in one state consti- 
tutes a friend, and in another state, an enemy. In these 
states he may be said to be alive or dead to the same 
person, as he feels towards him.” 

But... this is... only a part of the mystery of the 
new life. The sun-flower turns its face to the sun; while 
the sun in return pours his genial rays of light and life 
into its bosom. ... The sun-flower opens its bosom as 
well as turns its face to the sun; and the sun not only 
lifts its full-orbed face and looks upon it, but it also 
sheds abroad within its bosom its vital power. Thus when 
a sinner turns to the Lord, attracted to him as the sun- 
flower is to the sun, by an emanation from him; then the 
Sun of Righteousness and of Mercy, by his good spirit, 
pours out into his soul the love of God; and then, indeed, 
he begins to live to God and to enjoy him, not only 
through nature and providence, but through his spiritual 
favor and love. MH, 744, p. 542 


2Alexander Campbell rejected the description of divine spiritual influence 
as. a direct supernatural miracle, or, as the bestowal of a new “substance.” 
His alternative, at this point, was to think in terms of relationships. He does, 
inconsistently, use the idea of substance to grant an immortal status to the 
human spirit. But as far as the new being in Christ in this world is con- 
cerned, it is the gift of a new attitude, a new way of seeing and behaving, 
not a change of a metaphysical substructure of the self. The new being he 
calls the converted man’s “‘state.”’ 
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State must be distinguished from disposition, and it 
must be changed as well as the disposition. It imports 
the relation in which one’s whole person stands to God 
and the wnwverse. The Christian is in a justified, recon- 
ciled, adopted, sanctified, and saved state. While char- 
acter is the work of time, a change of state is, or may be, 
the work of a moment. And while there may be a thou- 
sand degrees of comparative excellence in Christian 
character or of conformity to its perfect model, there are 
no degrees in justification, pardon, or adoption, more 
than there are in marriage, paternity, fraternity or citi- 
zenship. As soon as Jesus said, ‘‘Thy sims be forgiwen 
thee, go and sin no more,’’ the state of the transgressor 


was changed. MH, ’37, p. 379 


... there is no change more real than a relative change. 
Have enemies become friends, real friends? Is not this a 
real change? And pray what is it but a relative change? 
... A real change in their minds, words, actions, has 
taken place; and what is it but in relation to one an- 
other? ... Their powers, physical, mental, moral; their 
faculties of understanding, their passions and effections, 
are the same as before; but not in relation to one an- 
other. The change is wholly relative, and yet no change 
is more real. 


e e s e e e e e e ° J e e e e e e e e e s e e ° 


State ...means relation. It applies to men and things 
in all the attitudes in which they can stand to one an- 


other.” MH, ’31, Extra, pp. 8-9 


Andrew Broaddus, talented Baptist minister from Virginia, told Alexan- 
der Campbell that ‘‘the idea of state” ignored the qualitative aspects of con- 
version. The quality which Broaddus sought to conserve was an “‘inner,” 
heart-felt change, as contrasted with an external or ‘outer’ aspect of_ex- 
perience. This critic said (MH, ’31, Extra, p. 9) that Campbell’s terminology 
spoke only of ‘‘something done for us, not in us.’”’ The concept of a relative 
state, Broaddus continued, expressed only “extrinsic acts in our favor, which, 
in their nature, do not affect the qualities of... the mind.” Campbell believed 
the reality of a changed religious relationship was not merely external. A 
change of state, as he said, “is never outward...in relation to God through 
Jesus Christ.” A spiritual situation differs, Campbell suggested, from one 
which is strictly political or social since it is uniquely a personal relationship. 

MH, ’31, Extra, pp. 19-21.) 
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... there is...an influence which state has upon char- 
acter, which makes the state of immense importance in a 
moral and religious point of view. 

Indeed, the strongest arguments which the Apostles 
use with the Christians to urge them forward in the cul- 
tivation and display of all moral and religious excellen- 
cies of character are drawn from the meaning and value 
of the state in which they are placed. Because forgiven, 
they should forgive; because justified, they should live 
righteously ; because sanctified, they should live holy and 
unblamably ; because reconciled to God, they should eulti- 
vate peace with all men, and act benevolently towards 
all; because adopted, they should walk in the dignity and 
purity of sons of God; because saved, they should abound 
in thanksgivings, praises, and rejoicings, living soberly, 
righteously, and godly, looking forward to the blessed 
hope. 


System, ’39, pp. 199-200 


... there is a prevailing idea that persons are pardoned 
by means of, or in consequence of, a thought or a feeling. 
Hence, we often hear persons, in relating their experi- 
ence, date all their joys and their hopes of heaven from 
some idea which they formed, from some feeling of which 
they were conscious, or from some impression made 
upon their minds, at a certain time. ... According to its 
vividness, or faintness, are their present comforts and 
hopes. If, at any time, their recollections should fail, or 
the original idea or impression become less vivid, doubts 
and fears arise. ... But, if the impression, that at a cer- 
tain time they were truly converted, increase by new 
experiences, ... the first idea, feeling, or impression, 
augmented ..., produces a glow intense and a joy un- 
utterable. ... The fountain and origin of all their hopes 
and joys, 1s an impression that they were at a certain 
time pardoned; and, mark what follows, that they were 
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at that time pardoned is an INFERENCE drawn from 
what passed in their minds. Their feelings were the 
premises, and their pardon the conclusion. 

That the fountain and origin of all true peace, hope, 
and joy is an assurance of the pardon of all sin... is 
that for which we contend. But whether this assurance 
is any mference drawn from such premises;—from the 
workings of a guilty conscience—terrors, convictions, 
feelings, and a subsequent calm, or from the written and 
well attested testimony of God, received and obeyed, is 
the great question. 

The foundation of this assurance with the ancient con- 
verts was the testumony of God; with the modern con- 
verts to humanized gospels, it appears to be an inference 
drawn from one’s own feelings. 


... the difficulty in the way of assurance arising from 
the subtlety of mental operations, makes the goodness of 
God most ilustrious in founding the certainty of remis- 
sion upon testimony rather than inference drawn from 
premises so ambiguous as mental impressions and feel- 


ings. MH, ’30, pp. 498-499 


The gospel being glad tidings of great joy to all people, 
is not preached to sinners in order to produce pain, sor- 
row, regret, conviction, condemnation. .. . This peni- 
tence, grief, sorrow, dread, anguish . . . only prepares 
the sinner to appreciate the value, the grace, the mercy, 
and compassion of our God, of our Lord and Saviour, 
who just at this point commands us to change our views, 
feelings, conduct and position. 

MH, 754, pp. 490-491 


Repentance ... antecedent to faith, to me appears im- 
possible; for how could any one repent of sin against 
God, if he did not believe that he had sinned against 
God? ... As no one could hear God unless he had first 
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spoken, and as no one could believe a message that he 
has never heard, so no one could repent of sin, as respects 
God, who has not first believed in his mercy. 

MH, ’46, p. 185 


.. Without repentance there is... no salvation to any 
human being; for certainly, . . . if the universality of 
grace proves that all men may participate of it, so the 
universality of the precept repent, argues the necessity 
of repentance on the part of every individual, in order to 
his personal salvation; and hence the conclusion is as 
logical as awfully true—no repentance, no salvation. 

Still, it is needful to press .. . upon the attention of 
the reader that faith is as truly ‘‘the foundation of re- 
pentance from dead works,’’ as testimony is the founda- 
tion of faith. But faith receives its character and power 
from the character of the truth believed. ... There is a 
repentance that arises from a discovery of the char- 
acter and grace of God developed in the gospel, in mak- 
ing provision for the pardon of sin, which characterizes 
that change of mind designated repentance unto life as a 
‘‘repentance towards God;’’ and there is a repentance 
which arises merely from the dread of punishment, with- 
out any hatred of sin or love of holiness. 

An enlightened and genuine convert to the gospel 
repents of every antecedent repentance; for, in truth, 
a repentance that merely springs from the shame or 
penalty of transgression, is such a proof of moral degra- 
dation as to call for repentance from every one that 
knows the grace of God in truth.** 


‘repentance unto life’’... implies, because it re- 
quires, an antecedent faith in some proposition having 


144Perhaps this is Campbell’s reading of Paul, when that Apostle says, ‘ 
the pain God is allowed to guide ends in a saving pepe tenes never to be re- 
greted, whereas the world’s pain ends in death.” (2 Corinthians 7:10, from 
The Bible: A New Translation by James Moffatt. Copyright 1922, 1935 ana 
1950 by Harper & Brothers. Used by permission. ) 
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life in it; for the life is not in the repentance, but in that 
which leads to it. 


Now ... that cardinal proposition .. . that ‘‘ Jesus 1s 
the Messiah, the Son of the Living God’’... appre- 
hended and realized by faith, ... works repentance unto 
life... and reconciles the heart to God.” 


MH, °46, pp. 188-190 


...no sinner has been reconciled to God but by hav- 
ing pardon put within his power. Nor can he be justified 
until he receives pardon. Reconciliation is as intimately 
connected with pardon and the other blessings as think- 
ing is with the healthy exercise of the brain. 

When I turn my face to the Sun at high noon, I look 
to the South, the East is on my left hand, and West on 
my right, and the North is behind me. In these four atti- 
tudes to the cardinal points I stand. If I place myself 
in any one of these attitudes I stand at the same instant 
in all the others ... No matter which I seek first, second, 
or third: so soon as I have the East on my left hand I 
stand in all these attitudes. This is an illustration drawn 
from local position. It illustrates moral relations in the 
sense before my mind. When I am justified, all the others 


%Campbell held that a ‘christian’ repentance must involve knowledge of 
the gospel and not be merely a worldly remorse. Thus, faith must precede 
repentance, in order to be based on the proper object. Campbell’s description 
leaves the impression of a time sequence rather than that of two phases 
mixed in one experience. Did Campbell see the relation in such a mechanical 
fashion? One finds it hard to think so. In the deepest sense, faith is the 
ground of repentance. If Campbell’s description of this view sounds mechan- 
ical, it is probably because he lacks an effective doctrine of general reve- 
lation, a knowledge of God intrinsic to man qua man. But, in making faith 
basic to repentance, Campbell is following the Reformation tradition. John 
Calvin, for example, had inverted the medieval order. In the Roman church, 
repentance had come before faith. Calvin’s view is exemplary, an appropriate 
context within which to interpret Campbell. The Geneva reformer said, “when 
we speak of faith as the origin of repentance, we dream not of any space of 
time which it employs in producing it; but we intend to signify that a man 
cannot truly devote himself to repentance, unless he knows himself to be of 
God. Now, no man is truly persuaded that he is of God except he has previ- 
ously received his grace.” (John Calvin, The Institutes of the Christian Re- 
ligion, trans. by John Allen. 7th American edition, Presbyterian Board of 
Education, 1936, III, iii, 2.) 
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follow. When I am reconciled, all the others follow.*® 

All the changes of the natural world are the conse- 
quences of the change of position. The attitude in which 
the Earth stands to the Sun in every part of its orbit, is 
the cause of all the changes in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms of nature. 


... 90 Stand we in the moral universe to the great moral 
centre, the Sun of Mercy which has arisen upon a dark 
and frozen world. To produce all these countless and 
wonderful changes in our globe, the Creator has nought 
to do, but to place it in new attitudes to the Sun. So by 
an act of grace, by moral attraction, he changes our state 
to the Sun of Mercy, and in this new relation we are 
clothed with moral beauty and excellency, and filled with 
joy and melody. 

Nor yet is the analogy carried out. Motives in the 
moral world resemble momentum, gravity, or attraction 
in the natural. On minds arguments, which are motives, 
operate as attraction upon matter. Attraction presents 
the earth in all her 365 attitudes to the Sun, and is that 
which changes her position. Arguments of love and pity 
falling in the rays of the Sun of Mercy upon the minds 
of man, turn the heart to the Sun of Righteousness, or 
changes our relation to him, and from moral position or 
relation come all the fruits and flowers, ... which... 
bless human character. But I shall forget that this is a 
piece of ‘*polemic theology;’’ and that not analogies or 
illustrations, but arguments triangular, acute, and 
pointed are expected. Be it so; but let us look up and 
around us, and admire the fair temple of the universe, 
where nature, grace, and glory stand to each other as 


%Campbell said that salvation terms, such as reconciliation, pardon, justi- 
fication, or redemption, were varying expressions of “the different relations 
in which this great change, sometimes call a ‘new creation,’ may be con- 
templated.” (System, ’39, p. 64.) 
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the outer court, the holy place, and the most holy.” 
MH, 731, Extra, pp. 20-22 


All these terms, expressive of states, have respect to 
the present salvation, and not to that which is to be re- 
vealed when the Lord comes. Reconciliation, pardon, jus- 
tification, sanctification, adoption, and salvation from the 
guilt, power and pollution of sin, are not parts of the 
future salvation of the body, or the new creation which 
will be the result of the resurrection unto eternal life.*® 

METS Shahixtrayor 2c 


w[The analogy between grace and position has some similarities with re- 
cent theologies. The view of the state of grace as a relation, rather than 
supernatural substance, implies grace acting to put us in an orientation, a 
perspective or direction of focus in which everything is envisioned differently. 
Some present-day theologians have suggested that Christian revelation should 
be interpreted as perspective on life and history. They contrast contempor- 
ary secular faiths with the Christian orientation, showing that all men have 
ultimate values to which they are devoted. These theologians stress that rev- 
elation is not a set of statements but a way of interpreting and living with 
history. Campbell’s “illustration’’ is perspectival rather than informational, 
interpreting grace as the gift of a new orientation rather than a divine prop- 
osition. This does not seem fully consistent with Campbell’s propositional 
view of the revelation which faith is to accept and obey. 


8This conclusion of Campbell is sustained by James Moffatt. In his mon- 
umental study of grace in the New Testament, Moffatt shows that ‘‘Paul does 
not extend his use of ‘grace’ to cover the End.” The term, says Moffatt, is 
extended for the first time to ‘include the eschatological blessings of God’’ 
in the late epistle of First Peter. (James Moffatt, “Grace in the New Testa- 
ment’, New York, Long and Smith, 1932, pp. 241, 321.) 
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1. The Protestant Principle and Catholic Authority 


... What is Protestantism, but a solemn negation of all 
human dictation and usurpation over man’s understand- 
ing, conscience and affections; over his personal liberty 
of thought, of speech and of action, in reference to each 
and every thing pertaining to himself, his fellows, his 


God and his Redeemer? Addresses, °52, pp. 171-172 


... the word Protestant ...is neither a Lutheran nor a 
Calvinist, as such; neither an Arminian nor a Methodist; 
neither a high church man nor a low church man; neither 
an Episcopalian nor a Presbyterian, a whig nor a tory, 
a monarchist nor a republican. It isa... generic term. 
These are all specific terms. A true... Protestant might 
enter his protest against any one and all of these, and 
be a better Protestant than any one or all of them. 
Addresses, 752, p. 168 


... Christianity is catholic in its spirit, and proselyting 
in its character. It contemplates a great community, 
gathered out of every nation, kindred, tongue, and peo- 


ple. It makes provision for them all. Jesus .. . confined 
his personal labors to his own people. ... After his 
death... he... sends his twelve illustrious heralds into 


all the nations of the earth, to gather out of them a 
people for his name. ... He establishes the doctrine of 
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personal liberty, of freedom of choice, and of personal 
responsibility, by commanding every man to judge, 
reason, and act for himself. ‘‘ Preach the gospel’’ to the 
whole human race—‘‘to every creature,’’ is his benevo- 
lent precept. This is truly a catholic spirit, and worthy 
of all admiration. 

... There are now no hereditary rights and honors as 
respects access to the person of the Messiah. There is no 
natural relation to him that gives any sort of claim, 
right, or privilege spiritual.... There are not two classes 
of church members in Christ’s church, any more than 
there are not two sorts of citizens in the United States. 
There are no patricians nor plebeians, no feudal barons 
nor feudal serfs, amongst all the faithful in Christ Jesus. 
All are one in rank and privilege in Christ’s kingdom. 

The Christian church is the only perfect cradle of 
human liberty, as it is the only proper school of equal 
rights and immunities on earth. It commands every man 
to think, speak, and act for himself. It asks not even a 
parent to stand or fall for his child... . It guaranties 
freedom of thought, of speech, and of action to every 
citizen under the Messiah’s reign—provided only, he 
speaks and acts as the oracles of God require. The great 
doctrine of a personal accountability is made the founda- 
tion of personal liberty. It teaches that every man shall 
give an account of himself to God. And as there shall be 
no proxies in the future and eternal judgment, so there 
must be none in Christ’s kingdom on earth. From these 
sublime facts spring all rational liberty of thought and 
action on the greatest choice which man can make; whom 
he shall acknowledge, love, and serve as his God, and in 
what way and manner he shall best serve him.’ 

MH, *46, pp. 307-308 


1Campbell looked upon infant baptism as a denial of the Protestant prin- 
ciple because it made the parent and sponsor responsible for what should be 
an individual’s personal decision on ultimate matters. The above remarks 
were made in this context. 
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... Roman Catholics are united in one great generic idea 
which characterizes the whole sect. That is, the belief in 
a supreme head of the church on earth—a vicar of 
Christ: and add to that, the exclusive power and au- 
thority of the bishops. ‘‘Bishops are the bond of union 
amongst Catholies.’’ The clergy, indeed, are the general 
bond of union amongst Romanists. ... Protestants have 
a general bond of union in a generic consideration, as 
distinguishing as that of . . . Roman Catholics. Ac- 
knowledging the bible alone, as the only perfect and suf- 
ficient rule of faith and manners, and the duty of all 
mankind to examine it for themselves, according to their 
respective abilities and opportunities, is the generic 
characteristic of Protestants. ... In the second place, 
they are united in... unanimous renunciation of that 
hierarchical authority which is the very essence of 
Roman Catholicism. I affirm that all Protestants are as 
perfectly united in these two grand principles, as the 
Roman Catholics are in that of a supreme head in Rome, 
and in the behalf of tradition.... The Protestants are as 
much united in acts of worship, as Roman Catholics. 
There are one or two Protestant sects, who differ in some 
important matters, and are as repugnant to each other 
as are Jansenists and Jesuits in the Roman church: but 
all Protestant sects unite in several essential acts of 
religious worship ... such as the Lord’s day, the Lord’s 
supper, baptism, prayer, praise, &c. 
Purcell, ’37, pp. 177-178 


This [Roman Catholic] church ... delights in assump- 
tion. She assumes that Jesus Christ did establish a 
church of all nations, to be ruled by a sort of generalis- 
simo, or universal head, who was to be his vicar on 
earth; by virtue of whose ecclesiastical power she as- 
sumes for him political power; for his logic is, that 
Jesus Christ’s vicar must represent his master in all 
things, in his political as well as his ecclesiastical 
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power. And as Christ himself possesses all authority 
in heaven and on earth, she assumes that the pope 
his vicar ought to be the fountain of all power: that 
by him kings should reign, and princes decree justice. 
...1n the second place, she assumes that this headship 
was given to Peter, that Christ gave the whole church 
and the apostles themselves in charge of Peter; that he 
gave him absolute control over the bishops, pastors and 
laity; and in the third place, to complete the climax of 
assumptions, she assumes that Christ established a suc- 
cessorship to Peter throughout all ages. On this triple 
assumption rests the colossal empire of the papacy. 

Now, as to the nature of the apostolical office be it 
observed ... that it was essentially incommunicable. 
Holy writ recognizes but three orders of apostles, and 
none of them had lineal successors. 


... did we concede that the apostolic office was com- 
municable, and that Christ did appoint a president of 
the apostles, and place his chair in Rome, there is no 
document on earth, from which we can learn with any 
degree of certainty, that Peter was ever bishop in Rome. 
And yet Catholics themselves, contend that it is essential 
to the cause of the succession and supremacy that Peter 
placed his see at Rome by Christ’s commandment. 

Purcell, ’37, pp. 50-51 


...1n Matthew xvi. we found no support to the idea that 
the church of Jesus Christ was to be built upon the flesh 
and blood and bones of Peter; neither upon his person 
nor office. 


... Jesus asked for a confession, Peter gave it. The con- 
versation turned upon that confession, and not upon 
Peter. The comment ought to have been upon the text, 
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and not upon him that gave it. It was upon the text and 
not upon the preacher. 

We Protestants say that the church is founded on the 
thing confessed. Christ himself is . .. the rock; but 
figuratively the truth which represents him. 

Purcell, ’37, pp. 94-95 


... Peter... was the first mortal who, distinctly and 
intelligibly avowed the faith, in the person and mission 
of Jesus the Nazarene... 


. . . Now because Peter was the first to utter 1t, Jesus 
says to him: ‘‘I will give to you the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven, and whatever you shall bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven, and whatever you shall loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven.’’ 

What a controversy there has been about the keys. 
Jesus gave them to Peter alone—not to him, his heirs, 
and successors forever! ... Peter opened the kingdom 
of heaven on the day of Pentecost, and by divulging a 
secret never told to that day, viz. ‘‘ Let all the house of 
Israel know assuredly that God has made that Jesus, 
whom you crucified, both Lord and Christ.’’... This 
being once done, needs not be repeated. The gates of 
heaven have not since been locked. There is no more use 
for the keys. Peter has them yet. He took them to heaven 
with him. He did not will them to any heir or successor. 

Pureell, 737, pp. 84-85 


... For myself, and for Protestants generally, I disavow 
the idea, and the language of hatred towards Romanists, 


2Campbell used the traditional Protestant view which held that (1) the 
“Rock” upon which the church was built was the messianic confession, not 
Peter himself, and, (2) the “keys” were given only to Peter, but to no suc- 
cessor. Recently, as the result of an exhaustive survey of the evidence, Cull- 
mann has said this interpretation needs modification. He suggests the Cath- 
olic view that Jesus designated Peter as the ‘‘Rock’’ may be correct, but that 
the Protestant belief that no successors to Peter were delegated is correct. 
(Oscar Cullmann, Peter, trans. by Filson. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 
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as such. We feel the same humanity and benevolence 
towards Roman Catholics, as men, as to Protestants. 
We always discriminate between tenets and men, a sys- 
tem or theory, and those who hold it... . I would extend 
to the Roman Catholic every facility to improve his con- 
dition by immigration into this favored land, provided 
only I were free from all suspicion, that his faith in the 
pope and mother-church, would not induce him or his 
children to wrest from me or mine, that freedom and 
liberty which I would gladly participate with him... . 
We are devoted to American institutions, because they 
are humane. For the sake of Romanists, as well as 
Protestants, we desire to see them permanent. We fear 
the exclusive ... and despotic system of Romanism; but 
we feel nothing but benevolence to Roman Catholics. 
Purcell, ’37, pp. 169-170 


2. The Nature of Christ’s Church 


... if we must, from the imperial power of custom, still 
retain the terms ‘‘church government’’ in our vocabu- 
lary, we will attach to the words the following meaning: 
... the government of the church is an absolute mon- 
archy, and the Lord Jesus Christ is the absolute mon- 
arch, on whose shoulders is the government and in 
whose hands are the reins. That his will, published in the 
New Testament, is the sole law of the church; and that 
every society or assembly, meeting once every week in 
one place, according to this law, or the commandments 
of this king, requires no other head .. .° 

3Alexander Campbell was a Protestant theocrat in much of his view of 
the church. By this is meant that he combined the Protestant principle of 
each man’s personal responsibility to accept the demands of God with the 
thought of the exalted Messiah as the only true ruler of the Christian com- 
munity. Campbell’s career was prophetic in so far as he radically challenged 
all established societies on behalf of the new theocracy. Two factors, how- 
ever, blurred this prophetic note: (1) on his own admission, his earlier career 
was too iconoclastic, and, (2) legalistic arguments, sanctioned by the idea 
of the New Testament as an infallible church law, canceled out much of the 


sense of a living reality in his expressions of an ultimate or transcendent 
judgment. 
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... the authority of the apostles is the authority of 
God, and their commandments are the commandments of 
the Lord and Saviour. But the modern clergy have often 
placed themselves upon this throne which was given to 
the apostles only; and they have, if possible, in some in- 
stances, been still more impious—they have placed them- 
selves upon the throne of God, and dealt damnation with 
a liberal hand to all their foes, judging, as they thought, 
correctly, that whosoever opposed them, opposed God. 

CB, ’23, pp. 25-26 


I. That institution which separates from the world, and 
consociates the people of God into a peculiar community ; 
having laws, ordinances, manners and customs of its 
own, immediately derived from the Saviour of the world, 
is called the congregation or church of the Lord. This is 
sometimes called the mystical body of Christ,* contra- 
distinguished from his literal and natural body. Over 
this spiritual body he is the Head, ... and they are sev- 
erally members of his body, and under his direction and 
government. 

II. The true Christian church, or house of God, is com- 
posed of all those in every place that do publicly ac- 
knowledge Jesus of Nazareth as the true Messiah, and 
the only Saviour of men; and, building themselves upon 
the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, associate 
under the constitution which he himself has granted and 
authorized in the New Testament, and are walking in 
his ordinances and commandments—and of none else. 
III. This institution, called the congregation of God, is 
a community of communities—not a community repre- 
sentative of communities, but a community composed of 


4Campbell once used the term ‘“‘emblematic” as a synonym for “mystical” 
in reference to the body of Christ. Of this, he wrote, “It was called his 
mystical body, because it was long concealed in types and symbols, and ra- 
ther obscurely veiled in these, until the Sun of Righteousness arose in his 
full orbed splendor.” (MH, ’61, p. 465.) What is Campbell saying? We can 
only reconstruct a likely guess in view of other statements. The church, from 
the time of Moses in the wilderness until the exaltation of the Messiah, had 
a meaning and purpose partially veiled. But since Christ has been proclaimed 
after Pentecost, the meaning of the congregation is made known in the work 
of him who is crowned as Lord. 
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many particular communities, each of which is built 
upon the same foundation, ... and is under the juris- 
diction of no other community of Christians, but is to all 
other communities as an individual disciple is to every 
other individual disciple in any one particular com- 
munity meeting in any given place. 

IV. Still, all these particular congregations of the Lord, 
... though equally independent of one another as to the 
management of their own peculiar affairs, are, by virtue 
of one common Lord, one faith, one baptism, and one 
common salvation, but one kingdom or church of God, 
and, as such, are under obligations to co-operate with one 
another in all measures promotive of the great ends of 
Christ’s death and resurrection.° 

System, 739, pp. 77-78 


. . the word church, in the singular number, is, by 
sacred and apostolic usage, often made to represent all 
the churches in a nation, an empire, or in the world. 
It is a term used as commensurate with the whole body 
of Christ, or the entire community of all the faithful on 
earth. Hence, there is but one kingdom of Christ, one 
body of Christ, or one church of Christ on earth. The 
word church, by reference to its occurrences in the New 
Testament, indicates the whole Christian community on 


earth.® MH, ’53, p. 303 


5C. C. Morrison has commented on this paragraph as follows, ‘We may 

. be surprised at discovering so plainly organic a concept of the church as 
expressed in the quotation from Alexander Campbell. Surprised, because it 
came from a mind whose general outlook was fashioned under the influence 
of the associationist philosophy of John Locke. This philosophy conceived of 
‘wholes’ as made up by the association of their parts. . 

“The Campbellian definition of the church, had it registered the outlook 
of the period known as the Enlightenment, might have been far less organic 
than it is. It is this Campbellian conception of the church that prevails in 
the ecumenical movement.” (C. C. Morrison, The Church and the Local 
Church,” in The Christian-Evangelist, Nov. 25, 1953, pp. 1136-1138.) In his 
view that the local church is the particular manifestation of the ecumenical 
church, Campbell is a follower of Paul and not of Locke. Rejecting both the 
sect and the denomination as the definitive unit, Campbell said that the body 
of Christ is composed of many communities, “each of which is in itself...a 
miniature... representation of the whole...church of Christ in the world.” 
(MH, ’45, p. 62.) 

6No clear-cut distinction is to be found in Campbell between the church 
and the kingdom. Rather, kingdom is one of several figures of speech, such 
as body, family, or nation which may be used to designate the Christian 
community, the church. 
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... all Christian communities stand to each other as 
individual members in the human body stand to each 
other in giving or receiving pleasure or pain, ... honor 
or dishonor. And just as truly, that as the members of 
the human body should have the same care one for 
another; and whether one member suffer, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it, or one member be honored, all the 
members rejoice with it, the individual churches in any 
province, kingdom or state, should have the same care 
one for another... 


. as far as we can intercommunicate with all the 
churches in a county, a province, a state, or an empire, 
in the fulfillment of our social duties, so far, and so far 
only, are we bound to do so. The measure of our duty 
and privilege is the opportunity vouchsafed to us.’ 

MH, ’53, p. 305 


... There is but one real Kingdom of Christ in the world, 
and that is equivalent to affirming that there is but one 
Church of Christ in the world. As to an invisible church 
in a visible world, schoolmen may debate about it till 
doom’s day, but we know nothing of an invisible church 
in our portion of creation. 

MH, 753, p. 106 


We must make ... an indelible distinction between the 
elements of facth...and matters of temporal expediency. 


The former are ... forever fixed by the Messiah in per- 
son, and by his inspired . . . law-givers, apostles and 
prophets. 


7The problem of how to get congregational type churches, such as those 
of Disciples of Christ, to develop a responsible means of co-operative action 
confronted Campbell increasingly as he got older. In the same year that he 
wrote this passage, he remarked, “Asa religious community, we have been in a 
transition state, and are yet only partially organized. ... We have grown 
and spread with unprecedented activity, energy and success. But a period 
has arrived when individual enterprise must yield to public concert and or- 
ganized effort.” (MH, ’53, p. 109.) 
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But as are the temporalities of Christianity in any 
country or age, as are the conditions of surrounding 
society, are the duties of the whole Christian profession 
in existing circumstances in such province or empire. 
These must be necessarily contingent and... left open 
to human wisdom and prudence, and ever to be matters 
of conventional and covenant agreement. 

Covenants are as binding on churches as on any other 

parties entering into them. ... Matters of prudential 
arrangement for the evangelizing of the world, for the 
better application of our means and resources, according 
to the exigencies of society and the ever varying com- 
plexion of things around us, are left without a single 
law ...in all the New T'estament. 
... Whatever, then, secures the independence and indi- 
vidual responsibility of every particular Christian com- 
munity, and at the same time leaves open to covenant 
agreement all matters of co-operation in promoting the 
common cause of Christianity in the world, fully satisfies 
my mind as to duty and obligation. Hence the congrega- 
tional .. . form of uniting ... has always been, more 
acceptable to my views than any other form of co- 
operation in Christendom. 


MH, °49, pp. 270-271 


... We have placed the fountain of authority in the 
people. But no community... can accomplish anything 
by latent authority. ... This latent authority must be 
disengaged, and concentrated in deacons, evangelists, 
pastors, overseers. But authority in Christ’s kingdom 
is derived not from the Pope, nor the council, nor the 
synod, nor the Presbytery, nor the diocesan prelate, but 
from the Lord, through his people. But when constitu- 
tionally communicated, it must be submitted to. It can- 
not both be communicated and retained. 


MH, 7°44, p. 226 
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BisHor Purcetu. I really know not what... my an- 
tagonist’s belief is, what qualifications, what marks of a 
divine call to the ministry he considers necessary, if 
indeed he believes in any peculiar separation of any man 
or set of men, for priestly functions. 

Will my friend say definitely, before this assembly, if 
he believes in the necessity of such call or mission. 

Mr. CamMpBELu. I do. 

BisHop Purcetu. How is that calling made known, that 
mission given? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. By the word and providence of God. 

BisHop Purcetu. How can we ascertain that word and 
providence of God? : 

Mr. CampsBeLtL. By the voice of the people and the 
written word—‘‘ vox populi vox Dei.’’ 

BisHop Purcetu. Suppose the people are displeased, 
for instance, with a Presbyterian pastor, have they the 
sole power to remove him? 

Mr. CaMpBELL. Yes. 

BisHop Purcetni. Suppose the ministry of a Presby- 
terian church are displeased with him, and the people of 
his church are pleased with him. May he then retain his 
station against the will of the ministry? 

Mr. Campseu. If the people will have it so, it must 
be so. ‘‘ Vox populi, vox Dei’’! 

BisHop Purceu.... Such declarations! 

Purcell, ’37, p. 44 


... shall we be called Disciples of Christ, or Christians? 
Why not call ourselves Christians? ... We have been 
anticipated. The term Christian in... some... sections 
of this land, is a name... appropriated by a party who 
boast they are Unttarians. 


... For this reason we prefer an unappropriated name 
..., the scriptural equivalent of Christian. . . . Disciples 
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of Christ is ...amore ancient title than Christian, while 
it fully includes the whole idea. 
MH, ’39, pp. 401-402 


.. was not the motto on the banners under which we 
commenced our march, ‘‘Style no man on earth your 
Father; for he alone 1s your Father who 1s m heaven: 
and all you are brethren. Assume not the title of Rabbi: 
for you have only one teacher. Neither assume the title 
of leader; for you have only one leader—the Messiah.”’ 
Now, because some person must begin every thing,... 
does it follow that all who unite with him upon the same 
principle ... are the followers of him, who may have 
been but the occasion of their enlistment under the com- 
mand of the Great Leader of the Christian Army... ? 


. we must regard the calumnies intended for the 
friends of reform, in calling me their leader, and them 
the led; in dubbing them Campbellites ..., rather than 
the disciples of Christ. 

J am unwilling to be a sponsor for a single individual, 
or to be responsible for any one, as a follower of mine. 
MH, 732, pp, 03J-002 


3. Co-operation and Heresy 


Churches are all equal and independent in some re- 
spects, but not in all. They are also all equally subordi- 
nate to one another in the Lord. 

MH, ’41, pp. 46-47 


... The church of Christ is a very large and widely ex- 
tended community, and possesses a large field, even the 
habitable earth. The church for which Christ died, and 
for which he lives and intercedes, is not the church at 
... Rome, Ephesus or Jerusalem, but is composed of all 
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who have been baptized into his gospel, and continue to 
walk in him. 


The independence of any community in Christ’s King- 
dom is not an independence of every other community in 
that kingdom. ... In what concerns every private com- 
munity, it is, indeed, independent of, and irresponsible 
to any other; but it is both dependent upon, and re- 
sponsible to, every other community, in all that pertains 
to the interests, honor, and prosperity of all. 


If the Christian ... community be a church of Chris- 
tians, or a community of communities, then, indeed, not 
one church ean be absolutely independent of every other 
church belonging to the community or church of Christ. 
Our United States happens to be, of all national institu- 
tions on earth, the most analagous to the Christian 
church in that particular point which we are now con- 
templating. There are thirty sovereign and independent 
states in this American nation, each one independent of 
every other, yet all dependent upon every one for all 
that is due from her to the safety, prosperity and happi- 
ness of the nation. The nation could not exist without the 
States, nor the States prosper or enjoy themselves, and 
discharge their duties, without the nation. 

MH, 750, pp. 286-287 


Does any one doubt the necessity, the power, or the 
utility of co-operation in all the holy charities of Chris- 
tian life—... let him devoutly listen to the triune voice 
of Nature, Providence, and Redemption... 

These three infallible witnesses .. . harmoniously as- 
sert the necessity and the supremacy of co-operation in 
every great undertaking. Nature’s laws and powers, 
singly and alone, never operate. ... Atoms come together 
and mountains rise.... Planets circle around their suns, 
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and systems of worlds are formed. ... Thus Nature is 
one grand cooperative system ... by which, under the 
providential supervision of its great Author, innumer- 
able series of new creations from her... immense labora- 
tories, are constantly issuing into life and activity. 

And under the providential management of the God of 
Nature what do we contemplate? Individuals form fami- 
hes; families grow into tribes; tribes into nations; na- 
tions into empires. . . . Hach member contributes his 
mite, and its treasuries are filled with wealth. One class 
of co-operatives go to work, and the wilderness becomes 
a fruitful field. ... Other classes combine their energies, 
and ... villages, cities, temples, towers rise in all the 
rich variety of human taste. 


And what says the remedial system in all its mani- 
festations? ... It is one great moral and evangelical 
co-operation of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit—of angels, 
apostles, prophets, martyrs, positive and moral institu- 
tions, &c. as necessary to the ... renovation of man. 
With all this evidence before us, we must plead for co- 
operation among all the citizens of Messiah’s king- 
aon. 5: 

MH, ’38, pp. 268-269 


. a combination .. . of churches is essential to ac- 
ecomplish some of the great objects of Christian... 
humanity. 


... Committees of ways and means are required. Execu- 
tive councils, financiers, and general agents, are in- 
dispensable to success. These duties ought not to be 
assumed—no one church, any more than any one indi- 
vidual, could or should assume such responsibilities. 
Does Christianity leave all these interests to... mere 
chance, to individual wisdom, or to individual caprice! 
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... Why should the ‘‘children of this world be more 
prudent in conducting their affairs than the children of 
light?’’ 

If, in the affairs of this world, there are legislative, 
judiciary, and executive departments necessary;... why 
should it be thought ... improper for Christians to have 
their deliberative bodies, their conventions, for the sake 
of the concentration of their energies in the accomplish- 
ment of their duties to themselves and to the world? 

MH, ’50, pp. 500-501 


...A heretic is a schismatic—one who makes division, 
and not one who errs in judgment, or who is simply dog- 
matical and overbearing. I would rather call such a 
person a despot, a dictator, and proceed to teach him 
the way of the Lord more perfectly. 

MH, 734, p. 141 


The term schism ... when applied to the church by 
Paul, ... denotes division or alienation—not on account 
of faith, doctrines, or opinions—but on account of men 
as leaders ... among the brethren. ... It is a division 
as respects wnternal wuon, or the union of heart and 
affection, only tending to a breach of visible or outward 
NON se 

Schisms may then exist where there is the most perfect 
agreement in faith, in doctrine, in all religious tenets. 
Undue attachment to certain persons, to the disparage- 
ment of others, partial regards because of personal 
preferences, are the true elements of schism or division 
...as the word is used in the New Testament. 

System, 739, p. 101 


... There is not, in sacred usage, any tenet, or doctrine, 
which is called heresy, or sect. Hence that ecclesiastical 
definition, viz.: ‘‘ Heresy denotes some erroneous opin- 
ion, tenet, or doctrine obstinately persisted in,’’ is with- 
out any countenance from the New Testament. 
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... must we not regard sects as the effect of schisms? 
The philosophy of the... matter... is, that separation 
is the effect of alienation of heart, alienation the fruit of 
rival attachments, which in the church generally begin 
in personal sympathies or personal antipathies, and end 
in detaching the subjects from the body of Christ... . 
The schisms in Corinth began in particular predelictions 
for great teachers, such as Paul, Apollos, Cephas. These 
preferences violated that wnity of spirit, that oneness of 
heart, essential to one body of Christ; and that led to 
parties in the church, displayed in the manner they cele- 
brated the supper. This same spirit in the other com- 
munities ultimately led to visible separations and dis- 
tinct sects, as among the professed members of Christ’s 
body at the present day. 

System, ’39, pp. 104-105 


... there is a heretic whose only sin seems to be that of 
Satan, and whose only ambition is to have the reputation 
of procreating an ingenious dogma, and of gathering 
around him a few worshippers for the sake of it.... The 
sin of schism...is not the dogma so much as the use of 
it. This is the cardinal point. It may sometimes be com- 
paratively innocent or harmless in itself, as was the 
question of circumcision among the first converts. ... 
But whenever that opinion is pressed upon others, or 
when it is appended to the gospel as of any consequence, 
then it is profane, ungodly, and not to be endured. 


... A Christian man has a right to express a private 
opinion when asked for it; but he has no right to obtrude 
it upon any one unasked; and much less to gain a party 
to it contrary to the desire of the church or community 
to which he belongs. 

MH, 744, pp. 470-471 
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Dear sir, this plan of making our own nest, and flutter- 
ing over our own brood; of building our own tent, and 
of confining all goodness and grace to our noble selves 
and the ‘‘elect few’’ who are like us, is the quintessence 
of sublimated pharisaism. The old Pharisees were but 
babes in comparison to the modern: and the... more I 
reflect upon God and man... the more I am assured that 
all sectarianism is the offspring of hell; ... and that 
where there is a new creature, or a society of them, with 
all their imperfections ..., they ought to receive one 
another, and the strong to support the infirmities of the 
weak, 
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It is the lame charity which requires all its objects to 
be as rich, as wise, and as strong as ourselves. And the 
history of the world does not afford one instance of any 
... men, reforming, or restoring ... the society from 
which they separated. And the systems and sects which 
they built, in the lapse of a few years, were as much in 
need of reformation, as those from which their founders 
separated.® 


CB, ’26, p. 238-239 


4, The Office of the Ministry 


The whole community chooses—the seniors ordain. 
This 1s the apostolic tradition. 


System, ’39, p. 88 


8Many interpreters today reject, along with Campbell, the view of tradi- 
tional orthodoxy that heresy is an error in judgment or a difference in ex- 
perience. The RSV translates “hairesis’” as “party spirit.’”” Heresy was, for 
Campbell, that party spirit born of pride and inordinate personal attachment 
which led to disruption of the ecumenical nature of the church. The accent 
is on the schismatic tendency of the object of affection, rather than the inner 
“spirit,” though he says that division is an expression of the loss of the inner 
spirit of oneness in Christ. In his exposition of Galatians 5:20, Raymond T. 
Stamm is close to Campbell when he says, “.. . the difficulty was caused 
not by varieties of Christian experience and interpretation, but by the rival 
ambitions of the climbers who wanted special recognition.” (Stamm, R. T., 
net Ghat ats Bible: Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1953, vol. X, 
Dp. ‘ 
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If Christ have a kingdom on this earth... it must, then, 
have some ways and means of attaining and securing the 
ends of its existence ..., bishops or overseers to attend 
to such matters. The name imports supervision, and indi- 
cates authority. But beyond a single community, unless 
by concert or previous arrangement, or by some consti- 
tutional provision, a single bishop’s jurisdiction ex- 
tendeth not. 


Christianity ... was... placed under the supervision 
and administration of elders or bishops. These bishops, 
though raised up and ordained by certain churches, 
possessed in some way a supervision over cities and 
districts of country beyond a single congregation. 
Bishops were ordained in every city so soon as congre- 
gations were formed, and these bishops by consultation, 
either by the way of occasional or periodical meetings, 
or by internuncios, messengers, or epistles, consulted... 
and directed the whole communities of Christians in 
reference to all matters of public interest to the kingdom. 


In the course of things the system was greatly cor- 
rupted. Unholy ...men... assumed the office, and 
in the end perverted it into a political and temporal 
affair. The purer portions of the Christian communi- 
ties from time to time remonstrated against these 
abuses. ... But failing to counteract the .. . corruption 
..., they began to dislike the very office and name of 
bishops and elders, and to seek out new powers and func- 
tionaries to administer the affairs of the kingdom. In 
this tumult of passion and disorder, a fierce democracy 
arose, and the current ran wholly in favor of what was 
by contrast called a lay hierarchy. These in time became 
as great tyrants and despots as the old bishops, and 
taught the important lesson that the changing of men’s 
names does not change their nature, and that a lay ad- 
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ministration differed nothing from a clerical one, save 
that it wanted the intelligence and the talent, while it 
possessed the ambition and the vain glory of the order 
it displaced.°® 

MH, 742, pp. 59-61 


There is no debate ... about episcopacy, absolutely 
so-called. We all agree that the christian communities 
are of necessity, and by divine authority, under an epis- 
copacy—an oversight; and that every well organized 
christian community ought to have its overseers, presi- 
dents, or bishops. We also agree that the terms bishop 
and elder in the New IJnstitution are... equivalent and 
convertible terms; that there ought to be deacons, or 
public servants of the congregations; and that there is 
not between us any serious difficulty about the ordination 
of these officers, by prayer, fasting, and the imposition of 
hands. But... the Catholic... Presbyterian, and Meth- 
odist communions, agree in one point, for which we... 
demand proof. And, ... this is the very point which 
Bishop Onderdonk assumes. He says, ... ‘‘The main 
issue, then is, whether presbyters (or, more strictly, 
presbyters alone,) have a scriptural right to ordain, or 
whether the agency of a minister of a higher grade than 
presbyters, is not essential to the due performance of 
LDAteAGLAs +o 


. if such be the main issue, it is the rival pre- 
tensions ... that have made it the main issue. And, there- 
fore, it 1s an issue which owes all its importance to the 


*Alexander Campbell saw the history of authority, both in the church and 
in the state, as a swinging between the extremes of tyranny and anarchy. 
The errors in both opposites developed as much from man’s proneness to 
abuse power as from the weakness of social organization or ideas. In an in- 
teresting description of this swinging, Campbell remarked that “the human 
mind ‘is prone to extremes in all circumstances.” (CB, ’25, p. 198.) 

1oThe Bishop Onderdonk referred to here was the assistant bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal church in Pennsylvania. Campbell is speaking from the 
Bishop’s volume, Hpiscopacy Hxamined and Reexamined, printed in 1835. 
This book had been presented to Campbell by Dr. James Otey, the Episcopal 
bishop of Tennessee. 
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circumstances of these parties. They all assume that 
there is an hereditary official grace which is essentially 
indestructible. Not even ... acts of impiety and im- 
morality of the man can interrupt or nullify the vir- 
tue of the office. It is assumed that there is a distinct 
order of men, called of God, as Aaron was, having 

. a divinely authorized succession, self-creative and 
self-consecrative, continuing through all time... ; pos- 
sessing the sole authority of . .. dispensing the ordi- 
nances ..., and governing the church. 


This succession not being proved by any... writers 
which have fallen into my hands... , their superstruc- 
ture is to my mind as truly baseless as the earth resting 
on the back of a tortoise, which itself stands on nothing. 

MH, 735, pp. 230-231 


That the apostles have successors in some sense, is 
... assumed by all the descendants of the Roman Hier- 
archy. Now with us..., a successor in office necessarily 
fills the place of his predecessor. ... Thomas Jefferson, 
James Madison, ... and Andrew Jackson were constitu- 
tional successors of George Washington, first President 
of the United States. Did they not all fill the same office? 
Were they not all functionaries of the same authority? 

MH, 735, p. 243 


... may we not say that there is no succession in the 
office—that the office and the officer must be regarded as 
two distinct things—that the office is one and indi- 
visible—and that the succession is in the officers and 
not in the office—that the number of offices must be al- 
ways as numerous as the communities or sees; that a 
bishop without a charge is as anomalous as an eye with- 
out a body... , and that therefore the community must 
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always precede both the office and the officers.” 
MH, 35, p. 292 


We ask..., What is the meaning of ordination? ‘*It 
is,’’? say Catholics and Protestants, ‘‘the setting of a 
person apart to some holy ecclesiastic office.’’ This is the 
thing; and the forms are prayer and the imposition of 
hands accompanied with fasting. But is there not an 
agreement between the parties, a covenant made between 
the church and the candidates for consecration ante- 
cedent to ordination itself? To this all parties assent. 
The church stipulates in her eall, election, or choice; and 
the bishop or deacon elect re-stipulates and agrees. The 
signing and the sealing of any bond by the parties is 
subsequent to a clear apprehension of all its provisions 
and details. And as no person but the parties, or those 
whom they appoint to act for them, can sign and seal 
the covenant; so in this solemn contract between these 
ecclesiastic parties, none can impose hands but the party 
ordaining, or some persons appointed by it—as for ex- 
ample, the already existing eldership or senate of the 
congregation. 

But there is some ill-defined notion .. . that imposition 
of hands, because formerly sometimes the sign of com- 
munication of some extraordinary gift, actually imparts 
some peculiar grace, or authority from heaven, which 
gives to the ministrations of such persons an efficacy not 
present with the services of those not so ordained. Hence 
there are some who regard ordination as rather designed 


4UCampbell’s view is midway between Donatism and orthodoxy. The re- 
mark, ‘‘succession is in the officers and not in the office’ faintly echoes the 
ancient Donatists. They had said that the validity of ordination depended 
upon the moral character of the candidate, but this was condemned as heret- 
ical. The view which prevailed in the catholic church was that a sacra- 
mental act, such as ordination, could not be made to depend upon the moral- 
ity of the one giving or receiving. Campbell substitutes an office controlled 
by a congregation for one having inherent authority derived by tactile suc- 
cession from the first apostles. But, in addition, he makes the officer directly 
responsible to the community which he serves in a delegated capacity. The 
moral integrity of the officer is implied in his responsible behavior, but the 
term officer means basically delegated authority rather than a moral person. 
The concept of the office is functional rather than moral or sacerdontal. 
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to impart authority from God than from man... . Im- 
position of hands was not instituted for conferring di- 
vine grace or authority on the persons so ordained, but 
simply the authority of the community in whose behalf 
hands were imposed on them... . It may be said that 
persons so elected and set apart by men, have the au- 
thority of God in consequence of their receiving au- 
thority from his” people to officiate for them. 

All this may be illustrated by our civil institutions 
and what is said of them in the New Testament. The 
people of the United States choose and ordain their 
own rulers. The rulers do not create and ordain them- 
selves. These rulers, elected and ordained by the people, 
are God’s misters; and are, by the ordination of the 
people, the ordinance of God. So teaches the... Apostle 
Paul. They are not God’s ministers until appointed by 
the people, and the people choose and appoint them for 
themselves. ‘‘ The powers that be are ordained by God.”’ 


Romans xiii. 1.** MH, 735, p. 5938 


The community, the church, the multitude of the faith- 
ful, are the fountain of official power. This power de- 
scends from the body itself—not from its servants.... 


° ° e e e e e e ° ° ° ° e ° ° e e 


The church is the mother of all the sons and priests 
of God; and to look for authority to her servants or 


2The word “his” refers to Christ, the ‘Head of the christian community.” 
The theocratic nature of the office of bishop is seen here. The source of auth- 
ority is not through the office, but through the mediation of the covenant 
Seda chapen and then only as serving the cause of the head of the Christian 
eocracy. 


133Campbell based the validity of ordination on the idea of the covenant. 
W. E. Garrison has shown Campbell’s indebtedness both to the Dutch Cov- 
enant theology and the social contract theory of government. He says, “... 
the conception of the relation between God and man as a covenant, has a 
certain affinity with the utilitarian ethics which was developed in England 
in the eighteenth century. 

“The idea of man’s relation to God as a covenant may be considered as an 
application of the ‘social contract’ theory to theology.”’ (Garrison, W. E., Alex- 
ander Campbell’s Theology, St. Louis, Christian Publishing Co., 1900, p. 139.) 
In the above passage from Campbell, the office receives its validity from the 
covenanted group and the authority of God is mediated through the voice 
of the people. His exposition of the verse from Romans to fit a democratic 
view of political and religious authority is rather strained out of context. 
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creatures ...is to worship and serve the creature more 
than the Creator.... 
System, ’39, p. 89 


The standing and immutable ministry of the Christian 
community is composed of Bishops, Deacons, and Evan- 
gelists. 


e 


As the Christian system is a perfect system, it... pro- 
vides for its own perpetuity ... by creating all necessary 
offices and filling them with suitable persons. We have 
said these offices are three, and are perpetual because 
of necessary existence.** Bishops, whose office it is to pre- 
side over, to instruct, and to edify the community... 
Deacons, or servants—whether called treasurers, almon- 
ers, stewards, door-keepers, or messengers. .. . They 
are... called and commissioned ... to serve in any of 
these capacities. Evangelists ... constitute the third class 
of functionaries... . 


Evangelists, as the term indicates, are persons de- 
voted to the preaching of the word, to the making of 
converts, and the planting of churches. 

System, 39, pp. 83-84 


... Before any community, civil or religious, is organ- 
ized, every man has equal rights to do what seemeth good 
in his own eyes. But when organized, and persons ap- 
pointed to office, then whatever rights, duties or priv- 
ileges are conferred on particular persons, cannot of 
right belong to those who have transferred, them... . 


14Ralph Wilburn, in a note to the editor, observes that Alexander Camp- 
bell believed, “as did his father, that there is a divine order for the church.” 
Though there were relative matters of administration or practice to be han- 
dled by expediency, the apparently explicit directions of scripture on church 
government were absolute law. This illustrates a broader principle described 
by D. Ray Lindley. He characterizes Campbell as holding that “in matters of 
revelation, the Bible is our authority, in matters of expediency, the church 
is our authority.” (Lindley, D. R., Apostle of Freedom, St. Louis, The Beth- 
any Press, 1957, p. 195.) 
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But there are some duties and privileges we cannot 
wholly communicate to others. 

Even the Church of Rome, with all her clerical pride, 
commands and authorizes lay baptism, when a priest is 
not convenient. A Christian is by profession a preacher 
of truth and righteousness, both by precept and example. 
He may of right preach, baptize, and dispense the sup- 
per, as well as pray for all men, when circumstances 
demand it. This concession does not, however, either dis- 
pense with the necessity of having evangelists, bishops, 
and deacons; nor, having them, does it authorize any 
individual to assume to do what has been given in charge 
to them. Liberty without licentiousness, and government 
without tyranny, is the true genius of the Christian insti- 


tution. System, 39, p. 87 


... Whatever constitutes the worship of God is the 
common privilege of all the disciples as such. If the 
breaking of the loaf be a part of the worship of the 
ehurch of Christ, then the members of it, as such, have 
the right to break that loaf and drink that cup, as they 
have to unite in prayer and praise. Hence we find that 
the disciples broke the loaf before there was a bishop or 
a deacon in the kingdom of Christ. 

Moreover, it does not appear from any saying in the 
book, that bishops were ever chosen for the sake of 
breaking the loaf, nor the sake of praying or singing in 
church. The disciples commume in all these acts of wor- 
ship; and he that breaks the loaf second or last requires 


as much authority and devotion as he that breaks it first. 
MH, 754, pp. 543-544 


5. The Worship of the Church 


... Next to the beatific vision of God in his own glori- 
ous heaven, there is nothing on earth to compare with 
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the pleasures of . . . prayer with God; or in the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s supper in the solemn silence of a _ 
sincerely pious and well informed Christian community, 
while...in... devotion all unite, each in his own bosom, 
in adoring him who so loved us, ‘‘dead in trespasses and 
sins,’’ as to send his Son... to redeem us to himself by 
the sacrifice of himself, symbolized and set forth in this 
hallowed institution. MH, °49, pp. 9-10 


... The Jews were made under a government of pre- 
cepts—we are under a government of principles. Hence 
all was laid down to them in broad and plain command- 
ments; and the book which contained their worship was 
a ritual, ... defined to the utmost conceivable minutia. ... 

There is nothing like this in the New Institution. We 
have no ritual, liturgy, nor manual. The New Consti- 
tution and Law of Love does no more than institute the 
converting act, the Lord’s supper, and the Lord’s day. 
Immersion, or the converting act, by which persons are 
brought into the kingdom of principles and introduced 
into the rank of sons, is not so much an ordinance in the 
kingdom as that which brings us into it. The Lord’s 
supper, a weekly commemoration of the great sacrifice, 
and the day of the resurrection of Jesus, though positive 
institutions, are not presented to christians accompanied 
with directions for the mode of celebration, as were any 
of ‘the former institutions under the Jewish Age. 


e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e 


The genius of the Jewish Age was figurative, pro- 
phetic, or symbolical. Many of the observances of that 


The editor can offer only one written prayer from Campbell’s hand. The 
writing of prayers had no virtue in a radically free church tradition. ‘“‘To 
God our Father, through the great Author of the Christian faith, who has 
preserved us in health in this day of affliction and great distress, be ever- 
lasting thanks for the renewing of our minds by the Holy Spirit, and for the 
hope of the regeneration of our bodies, of the heavens and of the earth, at 
the appearance of the Almighty Regenerator, who comes to make all things 
new !—Amen.”’ (Campbell, Alexander, The Christian System, St. Louis: Chris- 
tian Publishing Co., 1839, p. 320.) The terse, single sentence structure of this 
prayer, plus its use of a single theme, identifies it as a ‘‘collect.”’ This is the 
osery pope ot of prayer for use in Christian public worship, both Catholic and 

rotestant. 
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economy were types or figures of the good things which 
we enjoy. 


. If Christians are not under an economy of precepts 
and precedents, but under an economy of principles in 
which much is left to the discretion or to the natural 
tendency of principles, will it not follow that christian 
societies may have different practices and a different 
order, according to their views of decency and order, 
and yet be alike acceptable to the King and alike ac- 
ceptable to the world? This is partially a true and par- 
tially a false conclusion. . 

It is not alleged by me ‘that there are no divinely in- 
stituted acts of christian worship ...; nay, the contrary 


J have undeviatingly affirmed.... It is not discretionary 


with disciples whether they shall or shall not enter the 
kingdom without obtaining the remission of sins by 
immersion; whether christian societies shall regard the 
first day of the week to the Lord; whether they shall 
show forth the Lord’s death at the Lord’s table till he 
come to raise the dead; whether they shall continue in 
the fellowship for the saints and the Lord’s poor; 
whether they shall sing psalms, hymns, and spiritual 
songs; unite in social prayers, and in reading the sacred 
writings in their regular meetings. These are the tra- 
ditions of the Holy Apostles who were commanded to 
teach the disciples to observe all things which the King 


_in his own person had commanded them. But they are 


not in these observances bound by a prescribed form. 
CB, 730, pp. 655-656 


In the evening I went to hear the Episcopalians.*® 
They have a very neat and tasteful church, after the 
fashion of the olden times. The congregation was... rev- 


On Sunday, August 9, 1846, Campbell attended services in Baptist, Uni- 
versalist, and Episcopalian congregations in Buffalo, N. Y. It was the latter 
group which impressed him. As to the set NL read by the Universalist min- 
ister, he said, ‘“‘The composition was very lean, and the reading was worse ; 
but the doctrine was anything but Bansrabic to God or profitable to man.’ 
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erential and devout in their worship. ... There seemed 
to me much... marrow and fatness in the bones of the 
English liturgy and various services. .. . There are, in- 
deed, too many forms, too many repetitions, and too in- 
discriminate readings and collations of sacred scripture 
in the whole service; yet, with all these subtractions, it 
has more of the substance, and form, and spirit of 
ancient worship, than any of the popular forms ... ever 


seen by me. MH, ’46, pp. 540-541 


We are divinely commanded to teach and admonish 
one another in psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs—to 
sing with grateful hearts, thus making melody in the 
ears of the Lord of hosts. The subject matter of the 
Christian psalter, psalm or hymn-book, is therefore of 
the first importance; as, next to the Bible, no book in the 
world has such influence on the heart. No volume .. . 
ought to be studied with more care, and composed with 
more special regard to the sacred style, than this book of 
Christian worship. The world is full of hymn-books ... ; 
but where is the volume free from servile imitation of 
the corrupt speech of a captivated Christianity !*” 

MH, ’42, p. 231 


The major objection he records as to the Baptist and Universalist services 
was that “no grave sweet melody of a worshipping assembly was heard.” 
The choirs and the organists provided all the sounds, while the congrega- 
tions only “politely rose and turned their faces to the choir, but were as 
silent as the dead.” As for the praying of the Baptists, “not a soul in the 
congregation” changed “his position. They sat and looked and listened, while 
the Elder stood and prayed.” (MH, ’46, p. 589) This sitting and looking dur- 
ing prayer was unsatisfactory to Campbell because, as he once said, ‘‘Prayer 
should be offered in the attitude of standing; or, what is preferable... 
in the attitude of kneeling.’’ (MH, ’45, p. 66.) 


wAlexander Campbell was connected with the editing of hymnals for al- 
most forty years. He shows no talent for the writing of hymn texts, since 
his five ventures into this area lacked the poetic and imaginative expression 
to become popular. Nor did he know anything about music. As a critic of 
hymn lore he emphasized taste, literary merit, and proper doctrinal content. 
His first, hymnal, Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual Songs, appeared in 1828. 
This volume, printed at Bethany, contained 125 texts, without music, chosen 
from various Protestant sources. By modern standards, the hymns were se- 
lected on a rather narrow basis of apostolic Christianity. But the songs 
were sturdy, like a Scotch psalter, with a notable absence of doggerel verse. 
Through the years, until 1865, Campbell co-operated with other editors to 
produce larger and increasingly more ecumenical hymnals. The hymnals 
were the only copyrights Campbell ever retained for his own use. The profits 
from sales were used for scholarships at Bethany College in West Virginia. 
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. In making an addition of two hundred and seven- 
teen new songs to our present book, we have not only 
examined anew our old hymn-book, but all the respect- 
able new ones.... From this... I have risen with still 
deeper convictions than ever, that, regarding subject 
matter, poetic excellence, and suitable metres for the 
high praises of God, we have not 500 choice pieces in the 
English language. ... It may be said that what one mind 
and one standard of taste approves, another, of equal 
pretensions, will disapprove... . Still there is a standard 
to which a sound judgment and a delicate and correct 
taste must submit. But that standard is not rhyme, but 
reason—not the poetic feet nor the gingle of words, but 
the language, the sentiment, and the spiritual sense of 
the composition. 

There have been some hymns commended to my con- 
sideration, because, as their admirers say, the tune to 
which they are set or sung is a beautiful one; and, by 
others, because they produce a excellent effect under cer- 
tain circumstances. All this and much more might be 
said of numerous songs directly contrary to the genius 
of the gospel. 

The Psalms of David are my standard in all points of 
good taste, good sense, fervor, feeling, profound de- 
votion, divine sentiment, and every other element of 
pious wonder, love, and praise. They come short only in 
so much of the subject matter as is peculiarly Christian. 
The saint can sing them with pleasure, but the Christian 
supremely delights in the themes that concern David’s 
Son and David’s Lord. MH, °43, p. 129 


... You know that I love the Scotch version of the 
Psalms of David, and that I often quote them. ... How 
apposite some of them are to scenes such as that I have 
witnessed.*® For example :— 

8This is the concluding portion of a vivid letter in which Alexander Camp- 


bell gives a detailed description of a dramatic escape he was able to make 
in a train wreck. The three verses, based on Psalm 103, are in common metre 
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‘‘Bless, O my soul, the Lord thy God! 
And not forgetful be 

Of all his gracious benefits 
He hath bestowed on thee! 


Who doth redeem thy life that thou 
To death may’st not go down, 

Who thee with loving kindness doth 
And tender mercies crown. 


Who with abundance of good things 
Doth satisfy thy mouth, 
So that even as the Eagle’s age 
Renewed is thy youth.”’ 
MH, ’56, pp. 713-714 


.. . although I commend ... zeal in the cause of good 
music in the assemblies of the saints, I cannot... ap- 
prove of the plan of teaching any one to practise for 
improvement upon the sacred songs which are only to be 
sung in the worship of God.” I have always remon- 
strated against this custom as a species of profanity. It 


(8.6.8.6.). The circumstances of the accident personified, for Campbell, a prov- 
idential deliverance from danger. On Saturday evening, October 18, 1856, 
near Zanesville, Ohio, the two car train in which he was riding was derailed. 
The engine went over one embankment and the car in which Campbell was 
riding went over the other bank. He tells of the splintering of the floor of 
the wooden car as it smashed up and the scattered coals from the stove 
threatening to ignite the wood and burn him. Campbell saw the providen- 
tial element in the fact that the accident probably would have been dis- 
astrous had the car been fully loaded, and in the coincidence that he should 
have chosen that car rather than one further behind the engine, as was his 
usual custom. Psalm 103 occurred to him because he felt the mercy of God 
had exempted him from what might have been serious or fatal injury. As 
he cee EN ene shall we render to the Lord for all his mercies?’ (MH, ’56, 
pp. 


Why the contradictory emphasis on the value of improving the music 
of the church while yet objecting to practicing of sacred songs? (1) The 
statement was evoked by the announcement of the publication of a new 
music book, The Christian Psalmist, edited by Leonard, Fillmore, Rhodes 
and Hall. It was to include three systems of notation for reading music, 
round and patent notes plus the numerical system. A blistering article from 
Campbell’s pen condemned the use of such systems in the church service. 
He felt they degraded the worship to that of a musical performance “in 
singing school style. . My soul sickened at the sight and sound...” (MH, 
{SIM GD AED eeence OL the nausea must have been due to the fact. that the 
editors of The Christian Psalmist, the book being used, had pirated several 
of Campbell’s editions of texts without his permission. (2) The frontier 
singing schools in America were sometimes boisterous affairs and rather 
mechanical in methods of instruction. Campbell did not want this atmos- 
phere imported into the sanctuary. 
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is ...a most unholy thing to learn to sing by a constant 
repetition of our most devotional songs amidst the levity 
and blunders of a singing school. 


. .. | would prefer to have an organ, or a fashionable 
choir as a means of my worship than the words of a 
hymn set to the notes of a tune on which to fix my eyes 
while engaged in the worship of God.” Christians should 
not go to church to learn to sing... . Let them have good 
music books, and good teachers, and good schools, but 
let them not desecrate religious worship, or profane the 
Lord’s house by converting it into a school room.... 
MH, *47, p. 179 


The argument drawn from the Psalms in favor of in- 
strumental music, is exceedingly apposite to the 
churches having all the world in them. . ., and being 
founded on the Jewish pattern of things. ... To those 
who have no real devotion or spirituality in them, and 
whose animal nature flags under the oppression of 
church service, I think .. . that instrumental music would 
be not only a desideratum, but an essential prerequisite 
to fire up their souls to even animal devotion. But I 
presume, to all spiritually-minded Christians, such aids 
would be as a cow bell in a concert.” 

MH, ’51, pp. 581-582 


®Singing, both in the secular and the religious communities, must have 
been pretty bad for Campbell to have admitted preference for an organ 
or a choir. He had no taste for anthems complicated by the repetition 
typical of counterpoint or fugue, nor did he appreciate the organ since it 
seemed a substitute for congregational praise. Another side of this remark 
is understood better if we remember that Campbell felt that the primary 
thing in church music was the meaning of the text used. This could be 
achieved partially, he believed, if tunes were sung from memory, without a 
set of printed notes interfering. No music was printed in his early hymnals, 
te poate editions, edited by committees, included both words and tunes 
ogether. 


2An attitude of John Calvin and the Puritans is reflected here. Calvin 
kept the organ of St. Peters in Geneva silent for many years. The Puritans, 
though enjoying many things of aesthetic value, would have no organs in 
their churches. Campbell loved good hymn singing, expressing deep admira- 
tion for the vigorous singing in the churches of Germany. But he felt that 
the music must be simple, and available to all the congregation. 
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... Stately synagogues, with tall steeples, lofty pulpits, 
and magnificent galleries, are a satire upon the Christian 
profession. A Christian meeting-house ought to be hum- 
ble, commodious, and free from... the splendor of this 
vain... world.” 

MH, 734, p. 8 


.... Speakers seem to think... that their standing 
before the people in the attitude of religious teachers, 
gives them a license to speak of God as familiarly and 
unceremoniously as they speak of man, or of the most 
common things. 


e 
x 


There is this difference between familiarity with God 
and familiarity with men: Our reverence for God will 
always increase, while our reverence for man will always 
decrease in the ratio of intimate acquaintance. The man 
who knows God best will reverence and love him most, 
and approach his throne and use his name with the most 
profound homage and respect. 

MH, 736, p. 44 


2During 1847, Campbell records visits he made to Trinity church in New 
York, the church of La Madeleine in Paris, St. Paul’s in London and the 
Cathedral of York. He recognized the impressive grandeur of the architec- 
ture, the art, and the music of these structures. But Campbell reacts to 
them as monuments to ecclesiastical pride. These buildings were to him, as 
he put it, ‘‘a satire’? upon the Christ that “was born in a stable and died 
upon a cross.” (MH, ’47, p. 608) 


Addendum: on the relation of the Christian community to (1) the 
Holy Spirit, see chap. VI, sect. 3; (2) the State, see chap. XI, sect. 3. 


IX 


MEANS OF GRACE 


1. The Ordinances 


. the body of Christianity—its ordinances ... are 
pregnant institutions, filled with the grace of God. 
Forms, without meaning, are nothing. Form is but a 
mode of being. Jt is not being. In Christian baptism 
there is more than words and water, and the action of im- 
mersion. There is a grace, a special grace. Baptism is 
valid grace, and no more. There is, indeed, implied, and 
solemnly expressed in it, a death, a burial, and a new 
life..., an actual Sar Sing up of the heart, the conscience, 
the will, to the Redeemer. . 


| This ae iets ffi of our faith in on death 
burial, resurrection, and ascension of the Lord Jesus, is 
followed up by a sacred regard to the other constituents 
of the Christian gospel—the Lord’s day and the Lord’s 
supper. 
... They are... silly Christians, who dream of spiritual 
life, spiritual health . .. without the ordinances which 
God has instituted for the life ae and divine. 


oi ee cee cannot tie on ater however pure. 
There are Pr nario: of worship even in the heavens. 
ad there are worshipers there who unite and commune 
in... the Divine presence. But they are not mere think- 
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ing quakers, speculative philosophers, or ranting enthu- 
siasts, but admiring, worshiping, adoring saints. 


A Christian living out of the Church of Christ—unless 
in exile on some Patmos, or in some prison, banished 
from the sanctuary of the Lord—is a conception so far 
out of my premises, that comprehend it I cannot; nor do 
I envy that man who attempts to justify it, under pre- 
tense of high spiritualism.... 

MH, 754, pp. 124-126 


But whatever be the specific ordinance, faith is in- 
dispensable to the enjoyment of each and every blessing 
connected with it. So that it is not the ordinance alone, 
or at all, but the facth developed in our active or passive 
obedience to it, that possesses whatever be the gift, or 
virtue, or power in it, or associated with it. Hence we are 
justified and pardoned by faith, exercised and perfected 
in our acquiescence in and submission to, these ordi- 
nances. The merit is not in them, but our enjoyment, or 
reception of the grace contained in them, is mercifully 
connected with this obedience of faith. For faith can be 
perfected only in obedience, or submission to these gra- 
cious institutions. No man can shew or prove his faith 
but by his obedience, for faith is made perfect only in 


and by obedience. MH, ’57, p. 648 


. . . Hach of the Christian positive institutes has a pri- 
mary respect to some leading part of the Christian faith. 
Thus, the Lord’s day is commemorative of Christ’s res- 
urrection—the Lord’s Supper, of the breaking of his 
body, and the pouring out of his blood, to make atone- 
ment for the sins of many, and to bring in a justifying 
righteousness, in behalf of the guilty. The ordinance of 
Baptism, has respect to events subsequent to his death, 
namely his burial and resurrection. In the positive insti- 
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tutes of Christianity, the whole outlines of the Christian 
faith are exhibited, illustrated, and enforced. 


Walker, ’20, p. 187 


.. . We say, a law or ordinance of religion is THE MODE 
IN WHICH THE GRACE OF GOD ACTS UPON HUMAN NATURE. 
The ordinances of Christianity are, therefore, the powers 
of the gospel of the grace of God. Every law of nature is 
a specific demonstration of divine power in reference to 
some effect no other way attainable. So every ordinance 
of the gospel is a specific demonstration of divine grace 
or spiritual power in reference to some effect no other 
way obtainable.’ 
MH, ’438, p. 9 


. .. the validity of all Christian ordinances, so far as 
spiritual or evangelical benefit is concerned, must always 
depend on the faith of the subject, and neither on the 
faith or the piety of the administrator. 


MH, ’58, p. 403 


1Campbellites” of later days fell into the empty extremes of making the 
ordinances either legalistic forms to be obeyed, or, Symbols which had no 
clear relation with divine grace. These extremes seem implied in isolated 
remarks of Campbell, but they do not state his central concern. A capsule 
restatement of his view might be: taken together, the ordinances are dra- 
matic portrayals to man’s sensible nature of the grace made available in the 
reality preserved in the apostolic kerygma. 


2A four-page amplification of the concept of “power in no other way 
obtainable’ follows this paragraph. Since condensation defied the editor, a 
summary of the main point of the argument is footnoted. Campbell’s dis- 
cussion illustrates his thinking on “faith and reason’ as applied to the 
ordinances. As “evidence” for the appropriateness of God’s acting through 
the various biblical ordinances, our theclogian suggests an analogy in nature 
which he calls ‘‘the doctrine of no substitution.” (MH, ’43, p. 11) It sounds 
much like the idea of Aristotle (384-322 B.c.) that each level of being has 
its own distinctive functions related to other levels, but which cannot be 
understood individually except within a description of its own character- 
istics. There is a total hierarchy of being, but each level is unique. Camp- 
bell uses a Similar idea to affirm that each of the divine ordinances, like the 
various “ordinances of nature,” such as air, water, or electricity, are adapted 
to a work appropriate to themselves and for which nothing else can be sub- 
stituted. Thus, he concludes that since each divine ordinance brings its 
unique aspect of God’s mercy to man, they do not in any way depart from 
“the philosophy of laws and the ordinance of nature.” (MH, ’43, p. 12) 
What has been demonstrated? In showing the similarity between the divine 
and the natural ordinances, Campbell assumed he had shown the reasonable- 
ness of the divine ordinances. He overstates his case. Consistency with 
analogy should show that natural ordinances, so called, and divine ordi- 
nances are as dissimilar as they may be similar. The value of any analogy 
for helping to understand the Christian faith is very limited. 
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... we do not suppose all unimmersed persons to be 
absolute aliens from the family of God—nor are they 
absolutely excluded from any participation with us m 
prayer or in the Lord’s supper; on the contrary, tf any 
of them take upon himself the responsibility, being satis- 
fied in himself of his own baptism, to participate with us 
at a table which is not ours, but the Lord’s, we have no 
power to forbid him, and would not withhold from him 
the symbolic loaf and cup. 


. . . still, should any one persist in treating immersion 
as a human tradition, with whom I might have communed 
on several occasions, after that he had opportunity of 
better instruction and indicated an uncandid temper, I 
would say to him that I could not, in good conscience, 
invite him to participate with me in any Christian insti- 


tion. 
me MH, ’45, p. 139-140 


2. The Lord’s Supper 


. . in the Lord’s supper especially does God com- 
mune with his sons and daughters, and they with him. 
This, to the living Christian, is a banquet of love. 


MH, 64, p. 152 


Much darkness and superstition are found in the minds 
and exhibited in the practice of the devout annual, semi- 
annual and quarterly observers of the breaking of bread. 
They generally make a Jewish passover of it. Some of 
them indeed, make a Mount Sinai convocation of it. With 
all the bitterness of sorrow..., they convert it into a re- 
ligious penance, accompanied with a morose piety and 
an awful affliction of soul and body, expressed in fast- 
ings, long prayers, and sad countenances on sundry days 
of humiliation, fasting and preparation. And the only joy 
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exhibited on the occasion, is, that all is over; for which 
some... appoint a day of thanksgiving.... 

The intelligent christian views [this sacred institution] 
quite in another light. It is to him as sacred and solemn 
as prayer to God, and as joyful as the hope of immortal- 
ity and eternal life. His hope before God, springing from 
the death of his Son, is gratefully exhibited and ex- 
pressed by him in the observance of this institution. 
While he participates of the symbolic loaf, he shews his 
faith in... the Bread of life. While he tastes the em- 
blematic cup, he remembers the new covenant confirmed 
by the blood of the Lord. With sacred joy and blissful 
hope he hears the Saviour say, ‘‘ This is my body broken 
—this is my blood shed for you.’’ When he reaches forth 
those lively emblems of his Saviour’s love to his christian 
brethren, the philanthropy of God fills his heart, and 
excites correspondent feelings to those sharing with him 
the salvation of the Lord. Here he knows no man after 
the flesh. Ties that spring from eternal love, revealed 
in blood and addressed to his senses in symbols adapted 
to the whole man, draw forth all that is within him of 
complacent affection and feeling to those joint heirs with 
him of the grace of eternal life. 


It is an institution full of wisdom and goodness, every 
way adapted to the christian mind. As bread and wine 
to the body, so it strengthens his faith and cheers his 
heart with the love of God.*... If it be any proof of the 
kindness of the Savior to institute [this act of christian 
worship] at all, would it not be a greater proof to allow 


83Campbell’s accent seems congenial with views expressed by John Knox, 
contemporary New Testament scholar. The stress on the memory of Christ 
as the source of Christian vitality, and, the experience of the spirit within 
the community of faith is common both to Knox and Campbell. A basic 
difference, of course, between the views of the two men is the relation held 
to exist between the gospels and the church. The view of Knox that the 
gospels are “‘products of the church’s life” (Knox, J., Jesus, Lord and Christ. 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1958, p. 265) is at once too old and too 
new for Campbell, with his view of inspiration inherited from Enlighten- 
ment orthodoxy. But on the close correlation between the reality of the 
Spirit and the memory of the events of our Lord, the two men have con- 
siderable in common. 
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the saints in all their meetings to have this token of his 
love set before them, and they called to partake? 


CB, 25, p. 175 


... most unscripturally, and most unhappily, is the 
word ‘‘communion,’’ in sectarian Christendom, appro- 
priated to one single ordinance, viz., that of the Lord’s 
Supper. Hence sectarians, or professors of most creeds, 
will occasionally invite those of another creed to lead in 
prayer, in praise, in family worship, and afterwards 
debar them from the Lord’s table, merely, too, in most 
cases, because of doctrinal or political differences. This 


hae t sot Fi : 
ought not so to be MH, °62, p. 529 


... the words full communion . .. in ordinary accep- 
tation, or in its loose acceptation ... means no more than 
joint participation in a certain act or acts. When I unite 
in prayer with a society of disciples, I have full com- 
munion with them in certain petitions, confessions, and 
thanksgivings; but requests may be presented, confes- 
sions made, and thanksgivings offered, in which I have 
not full communion. The same may be said of any other 
social act of worship. ... With [no congregation] would 
I unite in prayer, or praise, or breaking bread, if that act 


‘There is an irony in Campbell’s handling of the relation of the Lord’s 
Supper and immersion which, at times, was transmuted into tragedy for 
his plea for Christian unity. The ironical and the tragic are related in 
that both reveal an alogical and contradictory ingredient in existence. 
But irony is distinguished from tragedy, since its fate is not necessarily 
that of destruction but that of a potential for creative transmutation be- 
yond itself. Campbell defendei the idea of intercommunion for the total 
life of the ecumenical church. Thus, the practice of calling the Lord’s Supper 
“communion” and yet inviting or shutting out fellow Christians from fellow- 
ship, symbolized for him an ultimate absurdity in disunity. But, though 
he defended a table open to all Christians regardless of creedal or ecclesias- 
tical differences, an ambiguity and compromise creeps into his view of inter- 
communion because of the question he raised as to a relation of immersion 
to participation in the Lord’s Supper. The issue was never clearly resolved, 
for Campbell the exegete would say, “as much can be said... to prove 
that immersion is as necessarily prior to social prayer, praise, ete., as it 
is to the eating of the Lord’s Supper.” But the ecumenical Campbell con- 
tended that the sects either “should cease to have communion in prayer, 
praise, and other religious observances, or they should go the whole 
length.” (CB, ’26, p. 238) This logic was not applied to various forms of 
baptism, however. The dilemma of ‘‘open’’ communion and its relation to a 
tee baptism still remains among the spiritual descendants of Camp- 

e e 
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is to be interpreted into a full, perfect, and entire appro- 
bation of all their views, doctrine, and practise, as a so- 
ciety or individuals. Here then is the fundamental dif- 
ference between your full communion and mine. Every 
act of the one, you understand, as unequivocally express- 
ing full and entire approbation of every thing among 
them. I consider every act as only expressing approba- 
tion of the thing represented, and of them in so far as 
they conform to it. Therefore, I frankly ... declare... 
the things in which I praise them, and the things in which 
I praise them not. 


... 1 am inconsistent with my own principles when 
‘fany evangelical sect or congregation’’ shall have wel- 
comed me to their communion, and I have refused it. 


CB, ’26, p. 237-238 


Query.—Ought the loaf used in the Supper to be pre- 
sented on the table whole and unbroken? 

Answer.—So I am taught by Paul, and so I would infer 
from that fitness and propriety of things which appear in 
every branch of the Christian economy. Paul argues from 
the unity of the loaf to the unity of the church, or affirms 
the unity of the church from the unity of the loaf, 1 Cor. 
x. 17. ‘Because there is one loaf, we, the many, are one 
body; for we all participate of that one loaf.’’ If a loaf 
is put upon the table, cut or broken, as is the custom in 
most religious sects, the primary idea in the supper is not 
represented by the partakers. There is no representation 
of the breaking of the body of Jesus. There may be a 
representation of communion on the broken body; but no 
symbol of the sacrifice of Christ—no commemoration of 
the breaking of his body. ‘*The loaf,’’ says Paul, ‘‘whach 
we break, is it not the joint participation of the body of 
Christ?’’ There can be no exhibition of the breaking of 
the body of Jesus, if the loaf is broken before the dis- 
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ciples assemble around the Lord’s table.® 
MH, 734, p. 96 


We have said that the loaf must be broken before the 
saints partake of it. Jesus took a loaf from the paschal 
table and broke it before he gave it to his disciples. They 
received a broken loaf, emblematic of his body once 
whole, but by his own consent broken for his disciples. 
In eating it we then remember that the Lord’s body 
was by his own consent broken or wounded for us. There- 
fore, he that gives thanks for the loaf should break 
it not as a representative of the Lord, but after his 
example; and after the disciples had partaken of this 
loaf, handing it to one another... thus they all have com- 
munion with the Lord and with one another in eating 
the broken loaf. And thus they as priests feast upon his 
sacrifice. 


Upon the loaf and upon the cup of the Lord, in letters 
which speak ... to the heart of every disciple, is in- 
scribed, ‘‘ When this you see, remember me.’’... Each 
disciple, in handing the symbols to his fellow disciple, 
says, in effect, ‘‘ You, my brother, once an alien,... are 
now brought home to the family of God. You have owned 
my Lord as your Lord, my people as your people. Under 
Jesus the Messiah we are one.’’ 

‘*Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love; 
The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above.’”® 
System, 739, pp. 329-331 


5Unfortunately the custom of breaking the loaf during the communion 
service has died out. The change reflects reasons of convenience and 
sanitation rather than any theological shift. Meaning in the Lord’s Supper 
has been lessened with the substitution of small bits of commercial, un- 
leavened bread. A revival of the older custom is highly desirable. Symbols 
expressive of liturgical meanings are important. Additional loss of sig- 
nificance has accompanied the innovation of the communion meditation when, 
as is usual, it is unattached to any appropriate symbolic action. 


®Here Alexander Campbell dramatizes his uniquely Protestant view of 
communion, With all worship organically related to the Reformation tradi- 
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The commemoration of the Lord’s death must... bea 
weekly institution.’ System, 39, Dp. 238 


... much depends upon the manner of celebrating the 
supper, as well as upon the frequency. 


The following extract from my memorandum-book fur- 
nishes the nighest approach to the model which we have 
in our eye of good order and Christian decency... .° 


e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e ° ° e e e ° es 


‘*’.. after they had saluted one another in a very fa- 


miliar and cordial manner .. ., the president for the day 
arose and said, ‘Brethren, being assembled in the name 
and by the authority of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, on this day of his resurrection, let us unite in 
celebrating his praise.’ He then repeated the following 
stanza :— 


‘* “Christ the Lord is risen today! 
Sons of men and angels say; 


tion, the concept here is corporate, not merely individualistic. A pertinent 
evaluation of the Reformation view of worship by Cyril Richardson applies 
equally well to Alexander Cambell’s view of the Lord’s Supper as an act of 
fellowship. ‘“‘The liturgies of the Reformation,’ says Richardson, “are... 
distinguished by their feeling for corporate worship. They recovered what 
the late Middle Ages with the cult of the Reserved Sacrament and the 
stress on the elevation had tended to neglect—the vital sense of Christian 
worship as an act of united devotion and service.” (Richardson, The Church 
Through the Centuries, New York: Scribners, 1938, p. 186.) Common par- 
ticipation in the celebration was, for Campbell, an expression of each 
believer acting mutually as a priest to his brother in the presence of the 
remembered, spiritually real Christ. For these reasons the hymn, ‘“Blest be 
the tie that binds,’’ has been a continuing favorite among Disciples of 
Christ and was one of the texts included in Campbell’s first hymnal of 1828. 


™The Lord’s Supper was the center of Christian worship for Campbell. A 
survey of the biblical and historical evidence_convinced him of the necessity 
of observing communion each Resurrection Day. Noting that this was_the 
custom for the first three centuries of the church, Campbell quotes John 
Calvin (Institutes, VI, 18, sec. 46), ‘Every week, at least, the table of 
the Lord should have been spread for christian assemblies, and the promises 
declared, by which, in partaking of it, we might be spiritually fed.” (CB, 
i256, p. 196) 

8This “model” service was used by a church of fifty members, led by two 
laymen elected by the congregation to serve in turn on successive Sundays. 
The people met from 11:00 a.m. until 2:00 P.M., for worship and a sort of 
“town hall’ meeting for Bible study! The spiritual food must have been 
adequate, for no mention is made of a noon meal. 
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Raise your joys and triumphs high, 
Sing, O heavens! and, earth, reply!’ 


‘‘The congregation arose and sang this psalm in ani- 
mating strains. He then called upon a brother... to read 
a section of the evangelical history. He arose and read 
... the history of the crucifixion. ... After a pause of a 
few moments, the president called upon a brother to pray 
in the name of the congregation. ... The prayer was com- 
paratively short; and the whole congregation . . . pro- 
nounced aloud the final Amen. 

‘‘After prayer a passage in one of the Epistles was 
read by the president ... and a song was called for. A 
brother arose, and, after naming the page, repeated— 


‘¢ ’Twas on that night when doom’d to know 
The eager rage of every foe ;— 
That night in which he was betray’d,— 
The Saviour of the world took bread.”*° 


‘*He then sat down, and the congregation sang with 
much feeling.” 


‘*T observed that the table was furnished before the 
disciples met in the morning, and that the disciples 


"This resurrection hymn is one of Charles Wesley’s most universally 
loved compositions. Its use by this congregation shows it was already a fix- 
ture on the American frontier. It is found in virtually every hymnal in the 
English- speaking world, as well as in the union hymnals of Protestants 
in China and Japan. Why does Campbell call this song a “psalm’’? Using 
a dictionary peculiarly his own, he categorized a Christian psalm as one 
which stressed the history of our Lord’s career, whereas a “hymn’’ was one 
which declared Christ’s glory and majesty. Both terms seem appropriate 
to Wesley’s composition. Campbell apparently omits the “alleluias’ in the 
original for purposes of shorthand convenience. 


This long metre (LM) hymn by John Morison (1749-1798) would 
appeal to Alexander Campbell because of its approximation to shis ideal of 
holding close to biblical | ideas and terminology. ‘The hymn,” as Covert 
and Laufer have said, “is a paraphrase of the words of Jesus as he 
instituted the Lord’s Supper on the night he was betrayed.” (Covert and 
Laufer, Handbook to the Hymnal, Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, 1935, p. 380.) Its simplicity and ruggedness, similar to the Scottish 
psalter texts, would also have pleased Campbell. Ironically enough, this 
hymn may be found in the Presbyterian hymnal of 1933, but not in the 
Disciple hymnal, Christian Worship. 

1A review of the section in the compend on church music (VIII, 5) indi- 
cates why the method of singing without a song leader was a “model” 
procedure. It eliminated the possibility of making the hymn an excuse for 
a theatrical performance in gestures, or of converting worship through 
communion into a singing school. 
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occupied a few benches on each side of it, while the 
strangers sat off on seats more remote. The president 
arose and said that our Lord had a table for his friends, 
and that he invited his disciples to sup with him. ‘In 
memory of his death, this monumental table,’ said he, 
‘was instituted; and as the Lord ever lives in heaven, so 
he ever lives in the hearts of his people. As the first 
disciples, taught by the Apostles in person, came to- 
gether into one place to eat the Lord’s supper, and as 
they selected the first day of the week in honor of his 
resurrection, for this purpose; so we, having the same 
Lord, the same faith, the same hope with them, have 
vowed to do as they did. We owe as much to the Lord as 
they; and ought to love, honor, and obey him as much 
as they.’ Thus having spoken, he took a small loaf from 
the table, and in one or two periods gave thanks for it. 
After thanksgiving, he raised it in his hands, and sig- 
nificantly brake it, and handed it to the disciples on each 
side of him, who passed the broken loaf from one to 
another, until they all partook of it.... He then took the 
cup in a similar manner, and returned thanks for it, and 
handed it to the disciple sitting next to him, who passed 
it round; each one waiting upon his brother, until all 
were served. ... They then arose, and... sang: 


‘¢ «Mo him that lov’d the sons of men, 
And wash’d us in his blood; 
To royal honors raised our heads, 
And made us priests to God!’” 


‘‘The president... called upon a brother to remember 
the poor, and those ignorant of the way of life... . After 
this prayer the fellowship of contribution was attended 
to ..., putting into the treasury as the Lord had pros- 
pered them. 

Merete inc caiccthoan of all balicvers, Bub what has Rappened t the 


hymn since that day? It seems lost to modern hymnody. Neither Julian’s 
Dictionary of Hymnology nor any modern hymnal shows any trace of it. 
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‘*A general invitation was tendered to all the brother- 
hood if they had any thing to propose or inquire, tending 
to the edification of the body. Several brethren arose in 
succession, and read several passages in the Old and 
New Testaments, relative to some matters which had 
been subjects of former investigation and inquiry. Sun- 
dry remarks were made; and after singing several spiri- 
tual songs selected by the brethren, the president... con- 
cluded the meeting by pronouncing the apostolic benedic- 
tLOn tare 


System, ’39, pp. 350-353 


...1tis a doctrine of the Roman Catholic church, that 
the ‘‘intention’’ of the priest, in every act of worship and 
consecration, is essential to the validity of the act.... So, 
in consecrating a wafer, without such intention, its 
nature is not changed; and the reception of it, of no 
value. Such intention is essential to every act of religion, 
in which a priest officiates. The efficacy of all ordinances, 
is therefore resolved into ‘‘the intention’’ of the priest. 
... Who, then, ... can have faith in any of the ceremonies 
or ordinances, or consecrations of Rome? Can any one 
know the intention in the heart of a priest or bishop?... 
The Protestant minister knows and teaches that the 
ordinance receives no saving or salutary efficacy from 
his intentions, or his hands. Persons, who in faith and 
piety receive them, know that they receive all the efficacy 
of the ordinance, independent of any special virtue in 
him that does administer them. 


Purcell, "37, aes 


BThree aspects of this combined service for “church” and “Bible school’ 
merit attention. (1) It is made up of two parts, which are, however, in 
reverse order from the older forms of historic Christian worship. The tra- 
ditional Greek and Roman forms held the Lord’s Supper later in the service, 
the ‘‘catechumenate” or learner service coming first. The formal celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper comes first here. (2) No sermon is used, but a 
“School of Christ,’’ as Campbell once called the Bible study and discus- 
sion, is substituted. The structure of the service is somewhat analogous to 
the ancient synagogue service, with its lay leadership and lack of preach- 
ing. (3) Everything done in the Lord’s Supper is interpreted as acts giving 
expression to the events summarized in the apostolic kerygma. 
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... Lhe doctrine of transubstantiation ... gives such 
glory to the priests and has wrought such miracles upon 
the superstitious crowd, that it is worth more to sustain 
the priesthood, than all the other six Roman sacraments. 
And that which causes this most incredible of all things 
... 1s, that it expiates sin. Hence the body of Christ is 
daily eaten by hundreds of thousands, as a sin offering 
together with ‘‘his soul and divinity,’’ as decided by the 
council of Trent! The Messiah is then always suffering, 
always bleeding, always dying, always expiating sin by 
the sacrifice of himself; and his people are always liter- 
ally devouring his flesh! What a picture!!... 
Protestants know that the sin of forgetfulness is the 
easily besetting sin of mortals; and that they need com- 
memorative institutions. Hence, they highly appreciate 
the honor of having a Lord’s table, a Lord’s supper, a 
holy communion and fellowship, through these sacred 
emblems of a Savior’s love.... They partake of ... that 
great sacrifice ‘‘ once offered for the sins of many. For by 
one offering up of himself, he has forever perfected 
them who are sanctified.’’ 


Pureell, °37, p. 279 


3. Baptism 


Baptism is... designed to introduce the subjects of it 
into the participation of the blessings of the death and 
resurrection of Christ; who ‘‘died for our sins,’’ and 
‘‘rose again for our justification.’’ But it has no abstract 
efficacy. Without previous faith in the blood of Christ, 
and deep and unfeigned repentance before God, neither 
immersion in water, nor any other action, can secure to 
us the blessings of peace and pardon. It can merit 
nothing. Still to the believing penitent it is the means of 
receiving a formal, distinct and specific absolution, or 
release from guilt. Therefore, none but those who have 
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first believed the testimony of God and have repented of 
their sins, and that have been intelligently immersed into 
his death, have the full and explicit testimony of God, as- 


suring them of pardon. System, ’39, pp. 61-62 


In shunning one extreme, we are wont to run into the 
contrary. The Papists in former times made the mere 
act of immersion or of sprinkling, irrespective of the 
sentiments, faith, or feelings, of the subject, wash away 
all sins.... They supposed that the mere pronunciation 
of the names constituting ‘‘the Holy Trinity,’’ together 
with two or three drops of water from the baptized 
finger of an ignorant priest, forgave all sins, whether 

‘original or actual,’’ and therefore contended, ‘‘no bap- 
tism, no salvation.?? Because they terminated in this 
abominable delusion and carried their notions to this... 
extreme, the Protestants ran to an equal extreme on the 
other side... and... gave to baptism, however admin- 
istered, no connexion with the remission of sins. So much 
did they hate the errors of popery, that they did scarcely 
name ‘‘the forgiveness of sins’’ on the same day on which 
they ‘‘administered baptism.”’ 


e e e e e ° 


Now... weare not to be seared out of our... privilege 
because of the errors... of others. Nor do we lose sight 
of the forgiveness of our sins in immersion, because 
Papists have made a saviour of a mere ceremony. We 
connect faith with immersion as essential to forgiveness. 

. He that goes down into the water to put on Christ, 
in the faith that the blood of Jesus cleanses from all sin 

. has when immersed the actual remission of his sins. 

CB, ’28, p. 436 


40n baptism, our theologian sought a “third way’ beyond the weak- 
nesses of Catholic and Protestant. He believed, as does also Karl Barth, that 
immersion is a form of baptism acceptable to all branches of the church 
as valid. But Alexander Campbell’s interpretation of what is achieved in 
the act itself is ambiguous. He tended to merge two concepts which can 
never be taken as synonymous, formal and actual forgiveness, When Camp- 
bell speaks of a “formal” forgiveness in baptism, he seems truer to his own 
intention and to his general Protestant sympathies.. But when he makes 
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‘To wash away sins’ is a figurative expression. Like 
other metaphoric expressions, it puts the resemblance in 
place of the proper word. It necessarily means something 
analogous to what is said. But we are said to be washed 
from our sins in or by the blood of Christ. But even 
‘‘washed in blood”’ is a figurative expression, and means 
something analogous to washing in water. Perhaps we 
may find in another expression a means of reconciling 
these strong metaphors. Rev. vii. 14. ‘‘ They have washed 
their robes, and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb.’’ Here are two things equally incomprehensible— 
to wash garments white in blood, and to wash away sins 
in water! An efficacy is ascribed to water which it does 
not possess, and, as certainly, an efficacy is ascribed to 
blood which it does not possess. If blood can whiten or 
cleanse garments, certainly water can wash away sins. 
There is, then, a transferring of the efficacy of blood to 
water, and a transferring of the efficacy of water to 
blood.... This... is figurative; but it is not a figure 
which misleads, for the meaning is given without a 
figure, viz.: immersion for the remission of sins.* 

System, 739, p. 229 


Baptism ...is a sort of embodiment of the gospel, and 
a solemn expression of it all in a single act....Itisa 
monumental and commemorative institution bodying to 


immersion an “actual” forgiveness, he becomes too Catholic. Campbell did 
not believe in baptismal regeneration. But the use of the term “actual” 
created the false impression with many that he held such a doctrine. 


BIs this last sentence saying that forgiveness through baptism both is 
and is not figurative? This seems to be so, if interpreted in the light of the 
wider context of Campbell’s remarks. His fuzziness on the line drawn 
between the symbol and the reality may be more easily understood if we 
substitute the term “meaning’’ for the term “actual.” Other references in 
this section show that Campbell stressed the distinction between the reality 
of forgiveness as a divine gift, and the act which symbolizes it to our 
senses. It is probably the meaning of the act which Campbell intends to 
make clear to Homo sapiens, even if he sometimes overstates his case for 
actual forgiveness. Perhaps the view of T. S. Garrett, of the United Church 
of South India, is a good ‘‘Campbellite’ interpretation. He says, “. .. the 
apostles, when they performed baptism and the eucharist, intended them 
to be efficacious signs . . . They regarded baptism as more than a symbol 
of the salvation which it represents, as instrumental, in fact, in bringing 
about its reality.” (Garrett, T. S., The Liturgy of the Church of South India, 
Oxford, 1952, p. 5.) 
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all ages the great facts of man’s redemption as developed 
and consummated in the death, burial, and resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. MH, AT, Dp. 951 


... The outward rite... must bear an analogy to the 
doctrine exhibited in and by it. Hence immersion in 
water is a beautiful and striking representation of our 
faith in the death and burial of Christ; and our emerging 
out of it, a suitable emblem of his resurrection from the 
grave, and of our obligations to a new life so that the 
sprinkling of a few drops of water has no analogy to the 


things signified in Baptism. Walker, ’20, p. 138 


. we need not marvel that the God of all grace after 
having sent his Son into our world to become a sacrifice 
for us..., Should have instituted faith in him... as the 
means of a perfect reconciliation to himself, commanding 
us not only to cherish this faith in our hearts, but exhibit 
it by a visible death to sin; a burial with Christ to sin, 
and a rising to walk in a new life, expressed and symbol- 
ized by an immersion in water into the name of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, not as a work 
of righteousness, but as a mere confession of our faith in 
what he did for us, and of our fixed purpose to walk in 


him. MH, ’51, p. 324 


We do not... place baptism amongst good works. 
Good works have our brethren and neither God nor our- 
selves for their object. They directly and immediately 
terminate upon man, while in their reflex influence they 
glorify God and beatify ourselves. ... In baptism we are 
passive in every thing but in giving our consent. We are 
buried and we are raised by another. Hence in no view 
of baptism can it be called a good work. 


MH, ’47, p. 250 


Baptism, without faith, is of no value whatever; for, 
in truth, baptism is but the actual and symbolic profes- 
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sion of faith... . And whatever virtue there is in it, or 
connected with it, is but the virtue of faith in the blood of 
Christ applied to the conscience and to the heart... . It 
is ... the sensible and experimental deliverance from 
both the guilt and pollution of sin. 


MH, ’51, p. 325 


.. . | believe that when a person apprehends the gospel 
and embraces the Messiah in his soul, he has in antici- 
pation received the blessing. His mind finds peace in the 
Lord. ... He anticipates the end of his faith—his actual 
emancipation from sin. In his heart he dies unto sin, and 
by his burial and resurrection with the Lord, he thus 
formally receives, what was at first received by faith in 
anticipation. Rice, *43, p. 522 


He who has... been immersed .. . has only been born 
into the kingdom—he has only entered on the race... he 
has yet to form a christian character. If he ever wears a 
crown, he must win it. Grace has proposed it, and Grace 
will put it on his head; but instrumentally by the obedi- 
ence of faith he lays hold of the prize, and through a 
patient, or rather persevering continuance wm doing well, 
Grace chooses to confer the boon of eternal life. 

MH, 735, p. 84 


. . . what is it to be born in comparison to being edu- 
eated in the Lord? The birth is soon accomplished; but 
the education, the new creation of a person, ... the en- 
tire transformation of the man [is] the result of ... the 
Spirit which proceeds from the Father and the Son. 


... ’Tis education and not birth makes the christian, as 
it makes the man: but yet, unless a person is born he 
cannot be educated; unless he enter the kingdom of Jesus 
he cannot enjoy the rights of a citizen. 

MH, ’31, Extra, p. 33 
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. some of my friends ... are wont to ask—How can 
you receive to Christian baptism a person who has not 
experienced a change of views or a change of heart! 

The very fact of his coming to the church door and 
rapping for admission is a proof... of a change of views, 
or purpose of heart to place himself under the reign of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

But may he not be a hypocrite, a disguised skeptic! 
Such persons do exist, and may make application from 
mercenary or other motives.... 

But we have not intuition. We cannot search the heart. 
—Nor is it our duty to make such an effort. ... We are to 
examine ourselves, and not our neighbors, nor our pro- 
fessed brethren. ... 

The rehearsal of a ‘‘ Christian experience’’ in order to 
baptism or church fellowship, is without... precedent in 
the Christian Scriptures. ... Faith and faith alone in the 
person, mission, and redemption of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, is all that the Christian Institution did, or can, 
legitimately ... demand of any candidate for baptism. 

MH, ’61, pp. 327-328 


I have from the first day in which I preached baptism 
for remission of sins, taught that, without previous faith 
and repentance, baptism availed nothing—that a man 
was virtually, or in heart, in the new covenant, and en- 
titled to its blessings, when he believed and repented; 
but not formally nor in fact justified or forgiven till he 
put on Christ in baptism; that if by any insuperable or 
wnvoluntary difficulty he could not be baptized, and were 
in the mean time to die, he would be w heart right with 
God, and would be accepted through the Beloved, al- 
though on earth he had not the testimony of God nor the 
testimony of man that he was forgiven and accepted 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus. ... That 
some of my brethren, with too much ardor... have given 
to baptism an undue eminence—a sort of pardon-procur- 
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ing, rather than a pardon-certifying and enjoying effi- 
cacy, I frankly admit; but such has never been my 
reasonings nor my course. MH, °40, pp. 544-545 


I cannot treat every unimmersed person as a Pagan, 
inasmuch as their not having been immersed is because 
they have been sprinkled; and this is often no more than 
a sumple mistake, and not a voluntary renunciation of the 
Redeemer’s institution. If they have thus erred, I would, 
perhaps, err more in judging them to be Pagans and in 
treating them as such, than they err in simply mistaking 
the meaning of a commandment of the Lord. 


MH, °35, p. 15-16 


The introduction of sponsor infant baptism tended 
directly to enslave man to... his intellectual superiors, 
to take from him the consciousness of innate self- 
determination. ... Like other plausible... innovations it 
soon spread extensively. ... It brought the laity into the 
net of the clergy, and multiplied the nominal adherents to 
the Christian church greatly beyond the intelligent and 
voluntary converts. ... 

From that day to the present the ancient landmarks 
between the church and the world were defaced, and 


ultimately destroyed.” MH, °49, p. 549-550 


%Alexander Campbell opposed infant baptism on a number of grounds. 
(1) In view of the contemporary revival of the doctrine of original sin, it 
is interesting to note that Campbell does not stress an attack on this belief 
as a basis for rejecting infant baptism. He felt a deep aversion to the idea 
of the total depravity of infants, and said that Augustine’s literal ideas on 
the inheritance of sin had corrupted the church. Yet his focal point of attack 
is elsewhere, partly because his attitude toward original sin was itself am- 
biguous. Viewed historically, Campbell saw the practice as a means of: (2) 
secularizing the Christian community through introducing everyone born of 
woman into the church and thus easily accessible as a tool to stabilize a 
state or national church; (3) inspiring persecution, in the sense that the 
established churches tended to deal harshly with noncomformists, such as 
Quakers or Baptists; (4) depriving individuals of the responsibility of deci- 
sion on religious matters, it being a despotic act “to impose a religion upon 
a new-born infant before it is aware.” (MH. ’48. p. 484.) The implications 
from a biblical perspective were uppermost. (5) Campbell denied that bap- 
tism under the New Covenant was the substitute for circumcision in the Old, 
since the laws of the New were to be found only in the documents of that 
Covenant. (6) As a postbiblical addition to worship, under the sponsorship 
of the vate Catholic church, without New Testament sanction, it was not 
acceptable. 


MAN 


1. What Is Man? 


. .. Lord, what is man? The greatest mystery to man is 
often man himself....Is he a mere animated particle of 
this earth—a purely physical and animal being? If he be 
so, then his education or development should be purely 
physical, differing little from that of a horse, a dog, or 
an ox.... They... according to those who deny the in- 
spiration of the Bible, are superior to man in this 
respect, that they have in themselves an instinctive and 
infallible law that safely conducts them through life, and 
in reference to their whole destiny. 

But is man himself a mere case of well-assorted instru- 
ments, with locomotive power? ... A purely carnal 
machine? If so, in what consists his superiority to the 
beasts that perish? Is it that he is a biped, and more sa- 
gacious than the beasts of the field—more imitative than 
a monkey or an ape? Then, indeed, his education is a 
very simple affair, and soon consummated. But who so 
contemplates man?... 

We venture to assume... that man was not originally 
a sensitive plant.... 

Nor shall we poetically imagine that dame blind 
Nature ... produced a lobster and graduated it up to 
man. We will rather acquiesce with Moses, in his record 
of the six days’ operations of the Self-Existant Jehovah, 
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whose omnipotent volition spread out the heavens like a 
curtain, and founded the earth upon nothing extraneous 
of his own fiat... .1 Such an origin is infinitely more hon- 
orable to man than all the fictions of all the poets of six 
thousand years. Here, then, we fix our Jacob-Staff, in 
commencing the survey of ... our common humanity. 

Lord, what is man? Thine own offspring, reared out of 
the dust of earth, inspired with a portion of thine own 
spirit, and endowed with an intellectual and a moral, as 
well as an animal nature. Man, then, is, in one sense, a 
triune personality ... he has a body, a soul, and a spirit. 


e e e e e ° e ° e ° e ° e ° ° e e e e e e e e ° 


... Man is not a mere vegetable, a mere animal, nor 
even a mere intellectual being. In his present condition 
he is truly an animal, an intellectual and a moral being, 
and, consequently, he is a microcosm, and epitome of the 
universe, having in himself the elements of the earth and 
the heavens. Something in common with God, with 
angels, and with the brutes that perish.” There is, there- 
fore, a divinity stirring within him; for as humanity and 
divinity were united, not mixed, but embodied in one 
personality, in the person of Adam the second, so by the 


1The idea that creation by fiat is the proper interpretation of the first 
chapters of Genesis sounds archaic to many today. But in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, the implications of Darwinian evolution for geology 
and theology had only begun to rise over the horizon. Even a father of 
modern geology, Sir Charles Lyell (1797-1875) held, until his later years 
that the various species represented permanent forms of life. Such a view 
had no quarrel with the belief in creation by direct, divine decree. Lyell’s 
three-volume classic, Principles of Geology, was published during Campbell’s 
middle years, from 1830-1833. Darwin published his major works just be- 
fore and just after the death of Alexander Campbell. There is no evidence 
that the heated controversy of 1860 between T. H. Huxley and Bishop 
Wilberforce at Oxford had any repercussions in Campbell’s frontier college 
at Bethany during his lifetime. 

2Campbell merely asserts that man shares something “with the brutes 
that perish.” But he makes nothing out of tne doctrine of man as creature, 
except as he holds that man’s animal nature is a seat of sin. The brevity, 
impotence, and anxiety of man as a finite being are notably absent. This 
is rather striking, since Campbell had memorized the Book of Hebrews as 
a boy. Hebrews is the one New Testament writing which repeats clearly 
the ancient biblical theme of the dependence and uncertainity of temporal 
existence. Perhaps Campbell overlooks this because his analytical focus 
is upon Homo sapiens rather than Homo religiosus. The religious truth in 
human awareness of creatureliness eludes him, since it is man knowing 
God who is dominant rather than man awed by the infinite and his own 
puny status. 
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Divine Spirit shall our ransomed humanity be changed 
into the image and likeness of the glorified Adam. 
MH,’ 54, pp. 62-64 


... Man is inferior to all other animals in instinctive 
powers—and this truth goes far to convince us that he 
was not constituted to be governed by instinct, but by 
reason. His being now more imbecile and helpless in his 
infancy than other creatures, only corroborates the ac- 
count of his fall; for had he been designed to be governed 
by instinct, he would have exhibited it in at least as 
much perfection as other animals. Hence it is that, unless 
reason is developed, the infant man is worse calculated 
to provide for himself than any other .creature. 

... The first man was an adult. When first he opened 
his eyes, his reason and his senses were both in meridian 
strength. He could not but be sensible of his Maker.*® 
He must always remember the first time he saw the sun, 
ate, drank, slept and awoke. He must have often reflected 
upon these first acts of his existence. He would delight to 
tell them, and his offspring would be most curious to 
hear them. Traditionary information upon these subjects 
is...natural.... Man is, therefore, so created and cir- 
cumstanced now as to be naturally and necessarily cred- 
ulous. Credultty ...1s as natural to man as breathing. 


3In 1829, at Cincinnati, Ohio, Robert Owen (1771-1858) and Alexander 
Campbell debated for eight days. The issue was that of a secular view of 
man, conceived as the product of his environment and education, as over 
against the doctrine of man as a morally responsible being, who is de- 
pendent upon God’s revelation for the knowledge he has of the Creator. 
Through no philosopher, Owen’s ideas on reform through co-operatives and 
share-the-wealth communities were associated in his mind with an Enlight- 
enment skepticism about traditional religion and a determinist slant on hu- 
man nature. The latter themes he set out in his ‘twelve laws’’ which were 
asserted in the debate. R. F. West notes that both Owen and Campbell were 
‘nineteenth-century utopians,’”’ (Alexander Campbell and Natural Religion, 
p. 66) since each wanted a new order of things through freeing human 
reason from the heteronomous forces in religion and in society. But from 
within his own position, Campbell held, among other things, that (1) 
Owen’s reformist views, which looked to the removal of selfishness by 
training ,people in a true communist community, as at New Harmony, 
Indiana, were too optimistic about the nature of fallen man; and, (2) in- 
sisted that Owen give an analysis of our ways of knowing, and then answer 
the question. of how the idea of God could have gotten first into human 
experience. Campbell held that in order for God to have given a revelation 
to man, the original man had to be a full-grown person. This could be held 
consistently with the idea of creation by fiat, and its concomitant idea of 
the permanence of the species. 
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This is a wise provision in the constitution of the mind, 
that it must, and, with the utmost ease, does assent to 
testimony; for, without it, there could be no improv- 
ability in man. He would cease to be a progressive being. 
No child could be educated without it.... This... dis- 
tinguishes and elevates man above the brutes. 

Owen, ’29, p. 111 


. . . well may we exclaim, What is man! Shall we say 
with Young, 

‘*His very crimes attest his dignity,’’ and estimate his 
primeval excellence and glory from his ability to descend, 
by a ladder of such countless rounds, so many steps be- 
low the beasts that perish? 

In what creation, or in what part of immensity itself, 
is found a being of such capacities as man? In what spe- 
cies of beings are such antipodes of character, such con- 
trasts of light and shade, of vigor and imbecility, of 
good and evil, of grandeur and degradation? 

M Hs 732.1 p.1282 


. a Divine revelation of man to himself was indis- 
pensable to man, in order to the apprehension of himself. 
I do not say to the comprehension of himself. Man needs 
a revelation of himself to himself before he can appre- 
hend himself; much more before he can comprehend 
himself. But if it be a conceded fact that comprehension 
is indefinitely superior to apprehension, then no man can 
comprehend himself; because that which comprehends 
is always greater than the object or subject compre- 
hended. Hence the prayer of the sweet Psalmist of Israel. 

‘‘Judge me, O God, and prove my heart, 
Try me, and prove my thoughts: .. .’’ 
MH, ’64, p. 141 


... After God Almighty had formed the heavens and 
the earth, ... he pauses, and retires within himself for a 
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model, and makes his own image the grand archetype of 
man. He builds his body from the elements of the earth. 
He gives him a soul or animal life in common with all the 
animals created; but he infuses into him from himself 
directly, without any intervention, a spirit, a pure intel- 
lectual principle. So that man stands erect, one being 
possessing body, soul and spirit. His body was as earthly 
as that of any other creature, only of more delicate and 
exquisite organization. His soul or animal life, which 
gives him all the passions, was like theirs, save that it 
was not the governing principle; but at the head of all, 
and above all, his intellect or spirit was enthroned, 
which placed him incomparably above every other in- 
habitant of the earth. Thus Adam stood a triune being, 
having a body, a soul, and a spirit, each of them perfect 
in every respect, and perfectly united. 


CB, ’28, p. 463 


You ask the difference between the sowl and the spzrit. 
... The soul is mere anwmal life. Moses says:—‘ The 
soul, in Hebrew, of all flesh is in the blood.’’* Every 
creature that has animal life, has a soul. And that soul 
has its instincts, passions, and appetencies. Your horse 
and your dog have souls as discriminating as your own 
soul. They can frequently find, remember, and recognize 
the way home better than their master.... 

Man, however, has less instinct than they; because he 
has reason, memory and judgment to guide him to his 
destiny.... 

The soul or animal life perishes with the body. Not so 
the spirit. It has no parts, no members; and, therefore, 
ean never suffer dissolution.’ It is the seat of reason, 


4Apparently a reference to Leviticus 17:14. 


5Campbell apparently derived his idea of a ‘“‘triune’’ character of man 
from certain biblical terminology and inherited trinitarian theology. But his 
way of categorizing man’s parts, body, soul and spirit, somehow led him 
away from the biblical theme of the unity of human nature. In the above 
passage, he affirms an indestructible quality of spirit, “the seat of reason.” 
But he is not consistent in this. Nor is his Platonism here consistent with 
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understanding, volition. It discriminates between the 
true and the false, the morally good and the morally evil. 
It approves and disapproves. It loves and it hates—on 
rational, moral, and religious grounds, acts and reasons. 


MH, ’58, pp. 290-291 


. . . In John’s esteem, as well as Paul’s, a man’s spirit 
may, without his body, be employed in the contemplation 
of things invisible and inappreciable by mortal sight, 
and ... exist separate from, or out of the body, as well 
as in it.® 

MH, ’45, p. 399 


Immortality, in the sacred writings, is never applied 
to the spirit of man. It is not the doctrine of Plato which 
the resurrection of Jesus proposes. It is the immortality 
of the body of which his resurrection is a proof and 
pledge. This was never developed till he became the 
first-born from the dead, and in a human body entered 
the heavens. Jesus was not a spirit when he returned to 
God. He is not made the Head of the New Creation as a 
Spirit, but as the Son of Man. Our nature in his person 
is glorified; and when he appears to our salvation, we 
shall be made like him... .” 

System, 735, p. 288 


biblical ‘“‘psychology.’’ The biblical view rarely, if ever presents a separate, 
immaterial part, such as spirit, as man’s enduring element in contrast to 
a mortal soul or body. Except among the BHssenes, Jewish thought never 
conceived of man as having an existence apart from the body. 


6This interpretation led Campbell to some peculiar ideas. He held, for 
example, that demons, like Satan, were real persons, “ghosts of dead men 
[who] have taken possession of men’s living bodies.” (Addresses, ’41, p. 391.) 


™|his statement denies the immortality of the spirit, apparently, to help 
strengthen belief in the miracle of resurrection. But a previous quotation 
says that the spirit ‘could never suffer dissolution,’’ and this can be docu- 
mented elsewhere. Why this contradiction? Campbell tried to think both in 
terms of immortality and of resurrection, But the radically different nature 
of the two ideas could only lead to a comparable indecisiveness and incon- 
sistency. This unreconciled outlook must have been one reason why, in 
relation to man, Campbell stresses the resurrection made visible in_ the 
symbol of baptism; and, in relation to Christ, he stresses the theme of the 
exaltation of Christ. Neither of these vex the critical but devout mind 
quite as sorely as trying to combine an immortality of spirit with a literal 
resurrection of the body. 
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2. The Image of God 


. . . there must be some one... essential attribute of 
man, that knows no change, no dissolution, for the image 
of God is born by humanity. That similitude can not be 
material, as God has no materiality. ... What, then, is 
the identity, and wherein consists the image of God? 

Pentateuch, ’59, p. 88 


. . . God imparts to man extraordinary and paramount 
qualities. He elevates man in his nature and authority, 
above all other creations, makes him susceptible of moral 
pleasure, and capable of enjoying moral relations. He en- 
ables man to understand, to speak, and to rejoice with 
joy unspeakable. 


There is not a creature of the brute kind, made to look 
up to heaven. The very eye of man is calculated to look 
upward, in order to scan the heavens in their celestial 
splendor; while all, or nearly all, the creatures below 
him, are formed to look downward, or straightforward 
upon the earth. All the higher attributes, are reserved 
and bestowed upon man. Among these, and the one para- 
mount in importance, is the capacity man possesses to 
enjoy all conditions and realities, associated with intel- 
lectual and moral feeling. ... Man is distinguished by his 
ability to communicate with every thing in the universe. 
... The Spirit of man... enables him to see moral 
beauty and excellence, as well as to comprehend ideas, in 
harmony with the laws and the character of God. 

Pentateuch, ’59, pp. 90-92 


Man is not merely his own body, his own soul, or his 
own spirit. These three comprehend neither more nor 
less than the legitimate meaning of the... I, myself. The 
pronoun J, is purely a personal pronoun, indicative of all 
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that constitutes the thinking, feeling, willing, acting per- 
sonality, and not any one portion of it. 


* 2 e e e e e e e ° ® e e ° e ° e e e 


The grandeur of the fact is this, that God, after whose 
image man was created, is singular and plural; singular 
in one ineffable nature, and plural in three personalities 
—all of which is adumbrated in man’s three natures in 
one personality.® His spirit, soul, and body, are, there- 
fore, three distinct entities, constituting one thinking, 
willing, acting, sublime personality, the brightest image 
of that Divinity whose awful fiat gave birth and being 
to this stupendous universe. 


This human person...may... have its proper being 
and individuality in ten bodies during seventy years. 
Still, it is the same person inhabiting ten different 
houses ..., the personal identity, and the consciousness 
of this thinking, willing, acting I, myself, remain im- 
mutably the same. 

But there is ... another fact—This spirit, or inner 
man... is not necessarily one immutable character. It 1s 
impressible and transformable by intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual considerations, arguments or motives. Hence a 
new spirit ...is possible.... 

... But it is new only in its character, not in its es- 
sence. The spirit of man is a positive entity, and not a 
mere mode of being—a new temper or a new feeling.° 

MH, ’54, pp. 64-65 


8Campbell’s use of a trinitarian analogy for interpreting human nature 
had a long ancestry. Augustine (354-430) probably inaugurated the idea 
that if man is created in the image of God, he is created in the image of 
the Trinity. Alexander Campbell used the idea of “three” as a shorthand ex- 
pression for the unity and the interrelationships which make up the person. 
But, with the Enlightenment, it is the distinctiveness of spirit as the seat of 
rational and moral sensitivity, which interests him. This abstraction from 
the whole self is what defines man rather than the total thing called ‘per- 
sonality.” Thus, the trinitarian analogy is inadequate: for this, and another 
reason. Because Campbell thought of spirit as a substance, rather than a re- 
lationship, the concept of the total person gets sidetracked in expanding on 
this uniquely divine substance. 

"This statement seems to imply a concept of the total personality beyond 
the definition of essential man as spiritual substance. This may have helped 
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One of the most obvious and impressive arguments of 
the intellectual and moral dignity of man, is the fact, that 
nothing short of the infinite, the eternal, and the im- 
mutable, can meet and satisfy the cravings of his spir- 


itual nature. MH, ’56, p. 639 


Tiven in his ruins, man is the mystery of mysteries. 
‘*The flesh to worms and dust allied, 
The soul immortal and divine; 
Divine at first, inspired by the Almighty’s breath, 
But stain’d by sin, it then became 
The throne of darkness and of death! 


But the mystery is not in the name, nor in the relations 
of man. It is in his nature, his constitution. He can think 
upon himself. Man is the only being we ever saw that 
does think, or can think, upon itself—the only creature 
... not wholly ruled by instinct. Mind is the differential 
attribute of man. This mind is not instinct, nor mere 
reason, nor imagination. It is not an animal soul—a mere 
life. It thinks, it reasons, it wills; it loves the beautiful, 
the amiable, the excellent; it wonders, it adores, it pants 
after the infinite, the eternal, the immutable. It is capable 
of eternal growth, of everlasting progress, of untiring 
ecstacy, of ceaseless rapture.” MH, °54, p. 276 


Man has taste, desires, aspirations after bliss higher 
than the earth can minister to him. Now if Mr. Owen 
contemplates man as other skeptics have done, not as a 


to soften any inconsistency, if Campbell felt such, either in using both the 
idea of immortality and of resurrection, or, in defining man as spiritual sub- 
stance. But, a “faculty” psychology which categorizes the self too logically 
by such terms as body, soul, and spirit slips easily over into a view of body 
and spirit as distinct entities, thus making the idea of the unity of the self 
difficult to work out. 

Much of this statement symbolizes Campbell’s feeling as to the nature 
of essential man, for in the next paragraph he says that man is no longer 
in a position to live in such an ecstatic, loving state due to the fall. Man 
now has a mind, heart, and attitute afflicted by civil war and chaotic con- 
fusion. Existential man is not the same as essential man. 
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privileged being; if he would give him that latitude of 
licentious intercourse which prevails among the brutes in 
the gratification of every propensity, until his capacity 
for sensual enjoyment is filled to overflowing; if his arti- 
ficial wants have been multiplied to the utmost conceiv- 
able extent; and if he have surrounded him with the 
most refined circumstances imaginable; what does it all 
amount to? Has he made him happy? Far from it. His 
capacity for happiness is as far from being filled as ever 
it was. It is only like subtracting a few miles from in- 
finite space; the remainder is no less. So man’s desires 
are as eager and as unsatisfied still. Like Alexander the 
Great when he had conquered the whole world, he wept 
... because his arm was hampered, and had not room 
enough to do its work. ‘‘ What a misfortune! Have I, in- 
need, no other world to conquer!’’ 

Whence, then, this insatiable desire for happiness? or 
whence, as the poet says, ‘‘this longing after immortal- 
ity?’’ 


... reason and experience prove the inadequacy of all 
earthly pleasures to satisfy the human mind. ... Who so 
dead to the charms of the material universe as not to 
feel himself more refreshed and comforted by the sub- 
lime contemplation of the great Creator through his 
works, than ever he felt from mere sensual enjoyment? 
A small portion of material good things is sufficient to 
satisfy all the wants of nature; but the appetite for in- 
tellectual enjoyment is insatiable. 

The construction of the material universe is admirably 
calculated to lead us to the contemplation of the great 
First Cause who created the heavens and their hosts, and 
who sustains the immense universe with more ease than 
we move a finger or an eyelid. To contemplate these 
things is ‘‘to look through nature up to nature’s God.’’ 
Shall this sublime pleasure be annihilated! Must we be 
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forever doomed to look downward, and never raise our 
eyes to heaven! The splendors of the starry firmament, 
the glories hung up to human view in the majestic vault 
of heaven, are the natural types of the Divine Majesty; 
while the earth presents, in all its magazines of goodness 
and mercy, the plain drawn characters which interpret 
all these sublime symbols. 

. Iixperience has proved to us all, that we have de- 
rived more pleasure from the pursuit of a favorite 
object, than we have enjoyed in the attainment of it; that 
we derive more pleasure from anticipating future gains, 
than in realizing them. Cut off anticipation from 
man, and you sever him from the most fruitful source of 
his happiness. The pursuit, more than the acquisition, 
all experience says, contributes to please, amuse, and 


gratify man. Owen, ’29, pp. 389-391 


. there is in man an inward longing—an ardent and 
insatiable, though a nameless thirst, after the knowledge 
of his own beginning; and although he knows it not, and 
ponders not upon it, this thirst is, in fact, though not in 
form, an inward and instinctive craving after the knowl- 
edge of God, our Father and our Creator.” 

MH, 55, p. 147 


The desire of knowledge, and the power to acquire it, 
are, by a benevolent provision of the great Author of 
Nature, jointly vouchsafed to man. The centripetal prin- 
ciple of self-preservation which pervades every atom... 
is not more universal than is the desire to know, in every 
being that has the power to know. This is the soul of the 
soul of man—the energizing principle, which stimulates 
into action his whole sensitive, perceptive and reflective 
powers.... 

Tn an earlier chapter of the compend (IV, 1), it was noted that ‘“‘Camp- 


bell lacked a genuine doctrine of general revelation.” The above passage be- 
gins to come close to such a theme, but Campbell does not use it to this end. 
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To direct into proper channels, and to control within 
rational limits, the desire of knowledge, have always 
been paramount objects in every government, human 
and divine, which has legislated on the subject of edu- 
cation, or sought the rational happiness of man. Indeed, 
the Divine Father of our race, in the first constitution 
given to man, suspended his destiny on the proper direc- 
tion and government of this desire. He was pleased to 
test the loyalty of his children by imposing a restraint, 
not so much upon their animal appetites as upon their 
desire to know. The God of reason hereby intimates... 
that the power to control this master passion is the in- 
fallible index of man’s power of self-government in 
every thing else. How wisely and how kindly, then, did 
he denominate the forbidden tree, ‘‘the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil’’!... 

But while... all intelligences ... are superlatively fal- 
lible and vulnerable... so as to afford plausible ground 
of inference that... not... employing any power be- 
stowed upon us in abeyance to the will of the donor, is 
the radical sin of our nature, and the prolific fountain 
of all the follies and misfortunes of man; still the desire 
of knowledge is one of the kindest and noblest instincts 
wr. OL Ournature.... 

The physical wants of the infant do not more naturally 
nor necessarily prompt his first animal exertions to find 
relief, than does this innate principle, this natural desire 
of knowledge, urge the mind into the pursuit of new 
ideas. The ineffable pleasure of the first conception only 
invites to a second effort; and success in that, stimulates 
to a third; and so on, in increasing ratios, till the full- 
grow man... soars aloft... in quest of new and greater 


discoveries, Addresses, ’40, pp. 95-96 


This consciousness of thought, peculiar to man .. ., is 
the foundation and means of all his self-knowledge. It is 
by it he learns the me and the not me... . It is by com- 
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paring the me and the not me that we learn ourselves and 
things external; and by comparing all the things that are 
called the not me with one another, we learn their prop- 
erties, and form all our conceptions of the fimite and the 
mfinite, and of the relations between them. 


... the first clear perception that we have is that of 
our own personality, and that is an inference drawn from 
the consciousness that I think. I THINK, THEREFORE, I AM, 
... the basis of the Cartesian philosophy ...is doubtless 
the true philosophy on this point. No person can at first 
distinguish the me from the not me, or ascertain his own 
personality, by gazing, however intensely, upon his out- 
ward frame, or by mere sensation of things without. ... 
It is much more rational that the idea of personality, or 
of myself, should arise from consciousness that I think 
or feel, than from any thing far from the center of 
intelligence.” 

MH, 738, p. 538 


We... conclude that God would never have spoken to 
man, if man could not hear him; and that man never 
would have heard his word, if he could not believe what 
God said to him. The fact, then, that God has given to the 
world a revelation, is, with me, a demonstration that man 
has the power to believe it—provided only, his heart or 
attention is devoted to it. 


Of all the endowments vouchsafed to man, that of faith 
is superlatively excellent. To this faculty he owes all that 
knowledge that ennobles and exalts him in the scale of 


2The Cartesian cogito ergo sum is consistent with an Enlightenment view 
of man as spiritual or rational substance. But it is directly contrary to hu- 
man experience. If Campbell meant by his phrase “our own personality,” 
something like ‘“‘personally existing being,’’ he might be close to experience. 
But it is a repetition of the Cartesian faux pas to say that awareness of our 
own being is an “inference drawn from the consciousness that I think.” 
Thinking is a function of human nature, not a description of that nature. 
Thus, the formula should be sum ergo cogito—“I am, therefore I think.”’ 
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being. The range and acquisitions of his five senses are 
as nothing compared with the domains of faith. 
MH, ’46, pp. 73-74 


. .. God has... made the desire of happiness . . . para- 
mount. Man as necessarily desires happiness as the seas 
ebb and flow. . . . Hence this love of life, this desire of 
happiness being innate and supreme, obliges him to 
move in that direction, according to the best lights he 
has upon the whole subject. Liberty or freedom to pursue 
this object in his own way, according to his convictions, 
is true liberty, springing from the necessities of his own 
constitution. 


. . . Good, real, or imaginary, must, of necessity, be the 
goal of all his volitions, aspirations, and actions. A neces- 
sity to pursue that, in the most direct path which his 
reason or imagination suggests, is our best conception of 


free agency. MH, ’51, p. 488 


... there is a law written on every human heart, 
which is the foundation of both law and prophets, under 
which both angels and men exist; whose obligation is 
universal and eternal. It is inscribed more or less dis- 
tinctly on every heathen’s heart. It is sometimes called 
the law of nature, but more correctly called by the 
Apostle, conscience. This natural conscience, or sense of 
right and wrong, which all men possess in different de- 
grees, according to a variety of circumstances, but all in 
some degree, is that in them which God addresses. This 
natural conscience is fitted to hear the voice of God, as 
exactly as the ear is fitted to hear sounds. This renders 
the savage inexcusable. For the invisible things of God, 
even his eternal power and godhead, are manifested to 
his conscience in the natural world. Now God addresses 
conscience in those whom he brings to himself in a 
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variety of ways. Sometimes even where his word is come, 
he speaks by awful events to the consciences of men. In 
this way he awakens inquiries that lead to the saving 


ae MH, ’46, p. 519 


. .. Moral precepts are such as respect our duty to 
our fellow creatures, and are, in some degree, more 
or less discernible by mankind even now, and were per- 
fectly so previous to the fall, merely by the light of 
nature. Thus, for instance, Adam in paradise, without a 
law, knew that it was right to love his wife, to cherish 
and protect her as himself. And now, though fallen, men 
perceive such virtues as truth, honesty, and common 
justice, to be, in the nature of things, necessary and 
right. Though they may differ much in the extent and 
accuracy of their views on these topics, yet they must 
perceive, in some degree at least, that they are in them- 
selves right. Of the heathen, the apostle saith, ‘‘Their 
conscience bearing them witness, and their thoughts the 
mean while accusing or else excusing one another.’’ 
Walker, ’20, p. 45 


3. The Fall of Man 


The rationale of the christian religion is founded upon 
the views which the scriptures give of the fall of man. 
CB, ’28, p. 485 


Christian thought has held consistently that the “law’’ must be regarded 
not simply as something granted by revelation or even by authority of the 
social mores, but as written in the human heart. Further, the “law” is con- 
ceived as related to the conscience, whether it be the uneasy conscience that 
reminds man of his lack of conformity, or the nobility of a being who can 
be conscientious. Campbell merely notes the fact of conscience as the capa- 
city to distinguish right from wrong. He does not elaborate this capacity as 
having any specific content, a particular good. He may not give the moral 
law any content because the longing for happiness and knowledge predomi- 
nate, not an ethic of love, in his delineation of the imago dei. 

The above quotation from Campbell is an excerpt from his “Sermon on the 
Law.’’? When delivered, many Baptists declared it heretical. Campbell said it 
was unnecessary to preach the law of Moses in order to prepare men to re- 
ceive the gospel. Rather, he held that men should be persuaded by the doc- 
trine of reconciliation, with a direct appeal to the natural conscience of men, 
rather than increase their enmity against God by drumming on the divine 
wrath and jealousy. 
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. . . Mind is the differential attribute of man. 


But it is now neither in a natural, nor in a super- 
natural, but a preternatural condition. Man is now in 
himself a war of elements. His reason, his passions, his 
conscience, his sympathies, his antipathies, are in a 
chaotic confusion and disorder... . His mind, his heart, 


are in... ceaseless conflict. MH, 54, pp. 276-277 


... not holding or employing any power bestowed upon 
us in abeyance to the will of the donor, is the radical sin 


oF our nature. Addresses, 740, p. 96 


As respects the malignity of sin, I have found two 
sects. The one expatiates upon its demerits until language 
fails; the other is always extenuating its malignity. One 
class represents it as a natural and almost innocent in- 
firmity of human nature, while the other fails to give 
birth to their conceptions of its atrocious nature and 
destructive tendency. T’o those who labor to diminish our 
abhorrence of sin, christianity and all its wonderous 
works of mercy and favor appear an unnecessary and 
extravagant display about nothing; but to those who con- 
template it in the light which revelation pours upon it, 
every thing in the economy of mercy attests the wisdom 
and favor of God displayed in the gospel. 

Observing the tendency of the two systems, we are in- 
duced to propose the question, What is sw? In defining 
the act, it is no more, says John, than ‘‘the transgression 
of law.’’ And if we ask, what is law, as respects sin, 
Paul avers that it is ‘‘the strength of sin.’’ But... it is 
necessary to consider what are the prominent ideas at- 
tached to law. There is the authority of the lawgiver 
which passes into the law, and there is the nature and 
design of the law itself. As far as relates to the authority 
of the law, sin is simply rebellion; but as respects the 
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nature and design of the law, it is what is sometimes 
called wickedness. The transgression of a law purely ar- 
bitrary, positively requiring obedience without regard to 
any thing but the authority of the lawgiver, is pure re- 
bellion. But if the law have a moral tendency, then the 
transgression of it superadds to rebellion the idea of 
wickedness or crime.”* 

The first law promulgated on earth, under which man 
was at first placed, was a positive and arbitrary statute 
prohibiting an act neither good nor evil in itself; and 
was therefore, the best conceivable test of the loyalty and 
subordination of the subject to whom it was given. The 
transgression of such a law can be considered in no other 
light than as an act of pure rebellion. ... In an act of 
pure rebellion, the malignity of sin appears more strik- 
ing, more plain than when contemplated in connexion 
with an immoral tendency. ... When a child rises up 
against his father and dethrones him, all men of clear 
conceptions consider him as a monster rather than as a 
man. They know something of the relation existing be- 
tween the parties, and of the obligations and duties 
thence resulting. But this is a very faint and very 1m- 
perfect analogy of the relation and obligation existing 
between man and his Creator.” 


e e e e e e e e e e e e e 


The history of sinis... the best development of its 
nature ..., a history which only reaches back to the birth 
of the world. At its birth all was good, and therefore all 


was happy.... But the instant man rebelled, the heavens 
were overcast, the Sun lost its brightness, the earth its 
fertility ..., woman her beauty, and man his crown. 


4Afugo Grotius, the Dutch Arminian, had used the idea of sin as crime. 


%Campbell here accents the religious nature of sin by calling it an act of 
rebellion against God. The description of the rebellion mixes legal and per- 
sonal ideas. He says that though “the positive and arbitrary statute” of the 
Lawgiver is violated, the Lawgiver’s authority also is violated. The descrip- 
tion hinges on the legal mode of expression, yet Campbell wants to avoid 
the connotation of sin being merely an “immoral tendency.” 
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Nature was immediately diseased in all her members.** 
MH, 7380, pp. 106-108 


There is nothing more repulsive to the human mind, 
than the doctrine of infant damnation. It was the first 
item of Calvinistic faith, at which my infant soul re- 
volted. I still remember my boyish reasonings on that 
tenet of elect and non-elect infants. I dared not say, that 
it was absolutely false, seeing my creed and my ancestors 
recognized it. But, thought I, ... How can it be true? 
An infant is born, yet could not help it... and went to 
everlasting anguish!!! ... I had lived full fourteen 
years, before I presumed to utter to any mortal what my 
heart felt. Rice, *43, pp. 674-675 


... With regard to his being in a state of total de- 
pravity, I must observe, that the term depravity, any 
more than the term morality, cannot designate a state: 
for in states there are no degrees. No man, in any state, 
can be less or more in it than every other person in the 
same state. No man is more or less married, or single. 
... The scriptures, observation, and experience, do not 
teach me that all persons are alike depraved. .. I am 
taught that all men who hear the gospel, and who do not 
obey it, are in a state of condemnation.... 

... He that affirms that all men are totally depraved, 
makes all men alike depraved, and as depraved as Satan; 
for Satan is no more than totally depraved. If moreover, 
every child born be totally depraved, there is no possi- 
bility of any person becoming worse than another, nor 


worse at any period of his life than he was when he first 
saw the Sun. MH, ’30, pp. 354-355 


1%’The apostle Paul hints at a bondage in nature which is somehow, in the 
purpose of God, associated with the tall of man (Rom, 8:19-23). The Apostle 
alludes especially to the sorrow of nature, and to its redemption along with 
man. A hint of such a cosmic idea of estrangement seems implied in Camp- 
bell’s statement above. But since his primary interest is anthropological 
rather than ontological, he does not develop this idea of the mutuality of the 
fall of man and of nature. 
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The error of Atheism, Deism, and Libertinism is one 
and the same. They all suppose man to be in a state of 
nature; and ask, Where is the sin in obeying his natural 
instincts, passions, propensities! None at all, indeed, pro- 
vided only they prove their assumption that man 1s 
now found in the state of nature.... Were their premises 
true, virtue would consist in obeying’s one inclinations 
and passions; but as it is, the more fully any one obeys 
his inclinations and passions, the farther is he from 
reason and truth. 

Man is fallen from nature, and is now in preternatural 
circumstances, so far certainly as his intellectual and 
moral nature is considered; and he has no disposition to 
return to nature, nor to seek that which is spiritual or 
supernatural, till God seek him. Unnatural Adam asks 
not for God till God says, ‘‘ Adam, where art thou?’’ — 

MH, 737, p. 378 


Where there is no law, there can be no transgression 5 
but there can be no obedience. And where there can be 
no obedience, there can be no proper sense of dignity, no 
rational self-respect, and no true human happiness... . 
The first law was moral positive, and not merely moral 
natural. In the latter case, it could have been no con- 
dition, test or pledge of loyalty. It was morally natural to 
love, fear, revere, and adore God in all spiritual and 
moral intercourse. But a positive precept, based merely 
on sovereignty—a token of dependence, ... was neces- 
sary.... The reservation of one tree in Paradise, was the 
most... appropriate test of homage, gratitude and de- 
votion that could... have been devised.*’ 

MH, ’51, p. 487 


“Sin interpreted as conscious disobedience of a known law has had along 
history. The thought of F. R. Tennant illustrates such a view in our own 
day. Such a perspective assumes, (1) a clear demarcation between good and 
evil, and (2) the idea of freedom as the choice between relatively clear al- 
ternatives. Sin thus tends to be seen as an act of sheer and perverse defiance 
of God which accords little or no recognition to the tragedy and fate implied 
in man’s complicated involvement in evil. The reconstructed Augustinians of 
our day hold this view is unrealistic. They do not interpret sin as a possi- 
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... Satan is a spirit who disdained the office of an 
angel; and chose rather to have his ministers than to 
continue a minister of God.... 

Touching his original state and the original sin, we 
have no direct revelation from God.... 

It would seem that before time began a revelation was 
made in heaven of God’s designs in the creation and 
glorification of man, as we now have of his purpose of 
creating hereafter new heavens and earth. Hence when 
the foundations of this earth were laid, ‘‘The morning 
stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for 
joy.’’ But this glorious creation . .. occasioned in his 
mind reflections and volitions contrary to that truth re- 
vealed, the cherishing of which eventuated in his fall. In 
favor of this interpretation ...,it may be observed that 
the danger of a fall is always in the ratio of the elevation 
of the person. 

It has also been observed that the highest mental en- 
dowments offer no guarantee against the greatest de- 
pravity; that there is no necessary connexion between 
human intellect and morality; and that the simple pos- 
session of supereminent talent or honor, is rather a 
source of temptation than a defence against it. If Satan, 
then, were the chief of the heavenly hosts, he was from 
that fact the more liable to fall, while yet he had the 
greatest reason and ability to guard against it. And to 
this Paul seems to allude when speaking against the ele- 
vation of a novice to high office in the church: ‘‘lest being 
puffed up with pride, he fall into the condemnation of 
the devil.’’ 

MH, ’38, p. 68 


bility held up before man merely to be accepted or rejected in freedom. Rath- 
er, it is something which is mysteriously involved in the discovery of the 
freedom of the self, for which man is both responsible, and yet with which 
he is inescapably involved. Niebuhr, for example, speaks of the paradox of 
man’s responsibility for sin, despite its inevitability. 

For a fuller definition of the distinction Campbell uses here between law 
as “moral positive’ and ‘“‘moral natural,” see chap. xi, sec. 1 (Walker, ’20, 
pp. 45-50) of the Compend. 
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. .. Had not the seraph that became Satan, been so en- 
dowed with angelic and seraphic majesty, rank and 
grandeur, he might not for a moment have forgotten his 
creatureship and... fallen into a selfish rapture in con- 
templating his own splendors in reference to the peers 
of heaven and the God that made them. It was the pride 
of rank, without the spirit of gratitude, that alienated 
the seraph into self-worship, and allured his admiration 
and adoration away from God to himself. Such is, in our 
judgment, the only feasible solution of the oft-litigated 
problem of the origin of moral evil in heaven itself. 

MH, 54, p. 423 


We may conjecture much, but we can know little of the 
origin of moral evil in God’s dominions. ... It is not 
necessary that we should analyze and comprehend the 
origin and nature of darkness in order to enjoy the light 
of the sun. System, ’39, p. 31 


. our proficiency in the knowledge of Satan’s king- 
dom, of human nature, and of the Bible, very much de- 
pends upon our proper understanding of that sage 
temptation by which he accomplished the fall of Adam 
and Eve...it was admirably conceived in unison with 
human nature in its best estate. ... 

.. . [Satan] did not enter the understanding on the 
heart of the woman. He stood without. It was an external 
address through the person of a serpent. It was through 
the ear of our mother, he sought access to the under- 
standing and the heart. He thought that faith in a lie 
must come by hearing it; and not by any inward oper- 
ation of the mind. Had man been constituted ... to be 
guided by an inward light or by reason, Satan doubtless 
would have begun within. ... Man was made to acquire 
all his information from without.*® 


gwThe temptation of Satan was addressed, according to Campbell’s episte- 
mology, to a Lockian man, whose knowledge comes via sense experience. 
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. . . It was impossible for Satan to take possession of a 
pure mind, as it is for the Spirit of God, even under the 
remedial system, to dwell in an impure heart. God could 
not, would not permit it. Could Satan have privily got 
into the woman’s heart, and wrought upon her imagi- 
nation and produced his illusions in her soul, it would 
have been an unequal conflict. She would have been over- 
come by violence in the department of reason without 
abandoning her faith in God’s word. She would have 
fallen into error, without falling into sin. 

Still it ought to be observed that Satan intended to 
get into her heart and into the heart of all her chil- 
dren ...; but until she abandoned her faith in God, and 
believed a lie, addressed to her from without, this... was 


impossible.*® MH, ’38, pp. 69-71 


. . . as the passion for knowledge is the strongest im- 
pulse in the human constitution, ... it behooved in the 
policy of Satan that the temptation should be supremely 
addressed to this passion; and as the gratification of this 
passion tends to self-esteem, it was expedient that 
it should be so shaped as to strike at the former in the 
direction of the latter. Hence, said the tempter, ‘‘ You 
shall be as gods, knowing both good and evil.’’?° 


12Campbell no more gets around the absurdity involved with an idea of a 
‘fall’ than did his predecessors who taught an Augustinian idea of an orig- 
inal sin. He is more interested in sin as conscious choice than in the “orig- 
inal’? character of sin. Campbell notes correctly that were Eve not respon- 
sible for her acceptance of Satan’s lie, she would have fallen into error, not 
into sin. And, further, he says it would be “impossible for Satan to take 
possession of a pure mind.’”’ But no answer is forthcoming as to why ‘‘a pure 
mind’”’ would originally have had a disposition to be tempted by a lie. Man’s 
responsibility for accepting the lie is affirmed. But what of the inescapable 
nature implied in belief in man as fully responsible for his own choice? The 
emphasis upon Satan’s fall in heaven Pecans. man’s fall on earth partially 
dramatizes the truth that sin presupposes itself. But the Lockian epistemol- 
ogy used here is too rationalistic for adequate recognition of the “interior” 
depths of temptation and sin. 

Campbell sound as though “the woman’’ was wholly responsible for the 
fall. But in other references Adam is just as deeply involved. 


®Campbell says that the lie with which Satan tempted man was the dec- 
laration, ‘“You shall be as gods, knowing both good and evil.’”’ By appealing 
to man’s insatiable thirst for knowledge, pride is inflated and disloyalty to 
God results. These suggestions may be assimilated to an observation of Rein- 
hold Niebuhr. He has said, ‘‘The situation ... in which man stands becomes 
a source of temptation only when it is falsely interpreted. This false inter- 
pretation is not purely the product of the human imagination. It is sug- 
gested to man by a force of evil which precedes his own.”’ (Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Human Nature, New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941, pp. 180-181.) 
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. .. the test being a positive and not a moral precept, 
one depending upon mere authority, and not upon the 
moral fitness of things; the economy under which our 
first parents were placed required that the temptation 
should be directed to that point, and that disobedience 
should be argued in reference to the single prohibition 
under which they stood. ... It was the trial not of reason, 
but of faith; not of faith in a theory concerning what 1s, 
but of faith in what ought to be, as a matter of duty. 

The sophistry of the seducer consisted in making it 
appear better to disobey than to obey; and this has been 
the spirit of every satanic impulse or temptation exhib- 
ited towards mankind in all ages of the world. 


MH, ’38, p. 123 


When we speak of man’s losing the image of God, we 
include under this phrase his loss of a correct idea of 
God’s image, as well as his conformity to it. And here 
we find the fountain of all the idolatry ever known on 
earth. It is almost, if not altogether, impossible for 
human beings to lose the idea of the existence of a first 
cause after it has been in any way communicated to the 
mind. But it is as easy to lose a correct idea of the moral 
image of God, as it is difficult to lose an idea of his 
existence. While fallen man retains an impression or a 
conviction of a first cause or of a divinity, and has no 
correct idea of his image, he will naturally assimilate 
his divinity to that object which most engages his imagi- 
nation or his strongest desires. 


CB, ’28, p. 485 


... Your nature, gentle reader, not your person, was in 
Adam when he put forth his hand to break the precept 
of Jehovah. You did not personally sin in that act; but 
your nature, then in the person of your father, sinned 
against the Author of your existence. ... Adam was not 
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only the common father, but the actual representative 
of all his children.” 

There is, therefore, a sin of our nature as well as per- 
sonal transgression. Some inappositely call the sin of 
our nature our ‘‘original sin,’’ as if the sin of Adam was 
the personal offense of all his children. True, indeed, it 
is; our nature was corrupted by the fall of Adam before 
it was transmitted to us; and hence that hereditary im- 
becility to do good, and that proneness to do evil, so 
universally apparent in all human beings. ... A disease 
in the moral constitution of man is as clearly transmis- 
sible as any physical taint, if there be any truth in his- 
tory, biography, or human observation. 

Still, man, with all his hereditary imbecility, is not 
under an invincible necessity to sin. Greatly prone to 
evil, easily seduced into transgression, he may or may 
not yield to passion and seduction. Hence the differences 
we so often discover in the corruption and depravity of 
man. All inherit a fallen, consequently a siful nature, 
though all are not equally depraved.”* Thus we find the 
degrees of sinfulness and depravity are very different 
in different persons. And, although without the knowl- 
edge of God and his revealed will—without the inter- 
position of a mediator and without faith in him—‘‘it is 

21Campbell wavers between the older idea of a literal fall and the belief, 
Sf Adam aa ‘father’ on some occasions and as a “representative” on others 
For example, in one place he points out that the name, “Adam,”’ means sim- 
ply mankind. In another instance, by contrast, he speaks of Adam’s fall as 


more heinous and guilty than Cain’s because it was the “original” fall of the 
perfect man. 


2The dilemma pointed up in the distinction made here between “the sin 
of our nature” and “degrees of sinfulness” is common to any theology which 
takes an inherited sin seriously. Campbell’s formula simply by-passes the 
paradoxical implications in the distinction. Yet, more complete contemporary 
explorations of the dilemma have not gotten beyond a similar formulation. 
George F. Thomas, in his excellent volume, Christian Ethics and Moral Phil- 
osophy, moves very little beyond the same idea. The issue is still a thorny 
one. The words of Reinhold Niebuhr make this very clear. He had said, in 
1941, that we may speak of ‘‘equality of sin and inequality of guilt.” But in 
1956, he felt it necessary to repudiate this formula. Niebuhr summarized the 
difficulty, as he felt it, in these words, “I remain baffled in my search for an 
adequate description of the situation which will allow for discriminate judg- 
ments between good and evil on the one hand, and which will, on the other, 
preserve the Biblical affirmation that all men fall short before God’s judg- 
ment.” (Kegley, C. W., and Bretall, R. W., Reinhold Niebuhr: His Religious, 
Social, and Political Thought. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1956, p. 
437.) 
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impossible to please God,’’ still there are those who, 
while destitute of this knowledge and belief, are more 
noble and virtuous than others.”® 


System, 739, pp. 29-30 


.. . When I think of the nature of sin, and the holy and 
immutable laws of God, against whom it is committed, 
I see no difference between one sin and another. There 
may be great and little sins as to their temporal re- 
lations and consequences; but when HE against whom 
every sin is committed, and that divine and holy law, 
which is violated in the least offense, is considered; we 
must say with the apostle James, ‘“‘He that offendeth 


in one point is guilty of all.’’ Purcell, 37, p. 204 
3 ? MS 


... Man fell through the triumph of passion. His 
reason was dethroned by the usurpation of passion, and 
the harmony and subordination before existing within 
were now destroyed. From being the son of reason, he 
became a child of passion, and the slave of appetite. 
Guilt, shame, fear, and all their horrible retinue, now 
invade his peace and overwhelm him in ruin and de- 


Wires CB, ’28, p. 470 


. . . Now the spirit, or intellectual principle in man, is 
not the seat of corruption, or of depravity abstractly, any 
more than the mere materials of human flesh. The un- 
derstanding or intellect is indeed weakened, and some- 
times perverted by the passions, the animal instincts and 


2The first part of the above passage demonstrates Campbell’s reserve on 
the issue of original sin. He accepts the intent of the doctrine to conserve 
a “sin of our nature.’’ But, as he often does, he rejects the ultra-consistency 
with which the orthodox had pursued the doctrine to its possible full con- 
clusion. He seeks to avoid compromising human responsibility, plus the de- 
terministic implications, for example, of John Calvin’s word that “man is 
under & necessity of sinning.’’ (Institutes, II, iii, 5.) 

4The meaning which Campbell attached to the terms “passion” and “ap- 
petite’ is not always clear. In later years, he speaks of pride as a master 
passion. Here he seems to imply the animal nature. Campbell often simply 
put passion and appetite low on a scale of value in contrast with the nobil- 
ity and dignity of faith and reason. 
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impulses. But the soul is the great seat of all those cor- 
rupting and debasing propensities and affections that 
involve the whole man in sin and misery. Man was not 
condemned for reasoning illogically; nor was he con- 
demned because he was either hungry or thirsty, or had 
these appetites, but because captivated by his passions, 
he was led into actual rebellion. This is still the de- 
pravity of man. His spirit is enslaved to his passions and 


appetites. Rice, 748, p. 675 


Mr. R. would make me almost, if not altogether, guilty 
of the sin and error of Manicheism.... I must now, ac- 
cording to him, have translated all sin from the mind 
into the flesh. Hence he quotes envy, and hatred, and 
pride, &c. as antagonizing with my views. And yet, while 
I give to the mind sinful views and desires, may I not 
ask him whence come envy, and pride, and hatred? Do 
they not generally come from the flesh? Do they not 
spring from our worldly and fleshly associations, from 
our carnal and temporal interests? The mind is enslaved 
to the body. Our intellectual powers are all placed under 
tribute to some fleshly and earthly objects. ... I am very 
far from saying that sin is wholly and exclusively con- 
fined to the flesh. But all the elements of sin are there.” 

Rice, ’43, p. 736 


All religious systems ... more or less furnish... 
strong incentives to rouse into action the latent genius 


2Campbell’s combination of Enlightenment and biblical ideas on sin was 
confusing. In a debate in Lexington, Ky., N. L. Rice said that Campbell held 
there was no depravity in the intellect but only in the passions of the body. 
Campbell denied he was Manichean. Rather, he contended it is neither_the 
intellect (Spirit) nor the body which is the root of man’s degradation. It is 
the flesh, the soul, which is the seat of sin. But where does this formula lead 
him? Since the soul is common to both man and the animal, the conclusion 
seems inescapable that it is man as animal nature, and not as rational sub- 
stance that is the real sinner. Campbell seeks to avoid this conclusion by ad- 
mitting that associated with the mind are ‘‘sinful views and desires.” But his 
theological apparatus leads him to put the accent elsewhere. Are we not left 
with similar questions, by Campbell’s rationalist tendencies, to those we face 
in St. Thomas Aquinas? For example, how seriously are we to take the fall? 
Is man’s higher nature misled by external tendencies rather than corrupted 
within itself? Will grace merely restore what was lost, rather than make anew 
what was irretrievably lost? 
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of human nature under the name of a partizan spirit. 
And what is this genius of human nature but a selfish, 
proud, aspiring spirit.”® Therefore necessarily intolerant, 
proscriptive, and denunciatory. Now as all human sys- 
tems of religion originate from this spirit, they all more 
or less make provision for the development and gratifi- 
cation of it. There is in all of them more or less affinity 
with this genius of human nature.... 

... This native pride of the human heart... prompts 
every man to think more highly of himself, his powers, 
and performances, than he ought to think. Hence the 
strong tendency to self-righteousness in all natural re- 
ligionists, and the great bustle about ‘‘ getting religion’’ 
by our own expedients. 


e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e 


It matters not whether Orthodoxy or Heterodoxy be- 
come the creed in favor, when raised to the throne they 
equally attach to themselves the genius of human nature; 
and pride, intolerance, and persecution stand as sentinels 
around the throne. The only religion on earth that makes 
war against this spirit, is the pure original apostolic 
gospel of Christ. No one who has drunk deeply at that 
fountain can ever thirst for the objects of human am- 


bition. MH, ’40, pp. 535-536 


.. . Zeal for an opinion, ... when brought to the touch- 
stone of truth and of the Bible, is mere self-love oper- 
ating in the form of pride. 

Next to spiritual pride intellectual pride is the most 
haughty. Pride of understanding is immeasureably above 
all earth-born pride. Mind is justly and generally es- 


%In describing man’s situation after the fall, two motifs seem to appear. 
One stands out until the 1840’s. Then, Campbell speaks of the loss of the 
control by reason over passion and appetite, noting, also, the darkening of 
the intellect and the ignorance of Adam’s children. But another emphasis 
comes to the fore in later years. Now our theologian talks of sin as pride, 
usually only a hint in earlier years. Perhaps his statement of 1854, “three 
passions generally distinguish men, ... vanity, avarice, and ambition” (MH, 
’54, p. 277), is his mature conclusion. 
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teemed the best portion and bequest which God has to 
communicate. 


. . . Now, as opinions are mere mental operations, and 
to be regarded as indications of mind, they are much 
more highly appreciated by their owners than faith or 
knowledge. ... Such is the glory of an opinionist in his 
own eyes, that he would sometimes rather give up both 
his faith and knowledge than his opinion. 


When two theorists appear in market with their re- 
spective opinions, ... we always expect to see full as 
much strife, jealousy, evil surmisings, vehemence, de- 
traction, and circumvention as in the conflicts for prop- 
erty or political power—nay, more, should they be re- 
ligious theorists. Religious wars about religious opinions 
are frequently more protracted, severe, and cruel than 
wars for territory or mere political right: for, un- 
fortunately, the religious opinionist flatters himself that 
his opinions are more honorable and acceptable to the 
Deity than the contrary opinions; and thus having bap- 
tized his opinions in the font of his veneration, he be- 
comes... intolerant... and exclusive.... 

Perhaps, in the increasing light of this age, it may yet 
be made evident that this peculiar pride of opinion or of 
understanding, enters more or less into the essence of all 
partyism amongst men; nay, that it is itself the very 
spirit of discord ..., and the demon of all religious 


persecution. MH, ’37, pp. 481-482 


... Self-love how stronge to urge! Reason how weak to 
restrain! ... 

Three passions generally distinguish men of much 
thinking power, in all cases where the human triumphs 
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over the Divine in the human constitution. These are 
vanity, avarice, and ambition. Self-love is the .. . foster- 
mother of all.... 

It is not the warrior only who pants for the echoes of 
a nation’s homage. The poet, with his imagination, the 
philosopher, with his wisdom or science, the painter, 
with his pencil, the sculptor, with his chisel, each having 
his hero or his idol in his eye, perseveringly toils for the 
admiration or the worship of his contemporaries and 
posterity, each equally devout to the idol of his heart 
and equally sincere and laborious in his efforts to gain 
the prize proposed by himself to himself. 

MH, 754, p. 277 


... Man ina state of alienation and rebellion, naturally 
suspects, that if he be a sinner, and if God hate sin, he 
must hate him. As love begets love, so hatred begets 
hatred; and if a sinner suspects that God hates him, he 
cannot love God. He must know that God loves him, be- 
fore he can begin to love God. ‘‘We,’’ says an Apostle, 
‘‘love God because he first loved us.’’ While alienated 
in heart, through the native darkness of his understand- 
ing, the sinner misinterprets every restraint which God 
has placed in his way to prevent his total ruin... . His 
transgression of these restraints, and his consciousness 
of having defied the veracity and power of God, only 
increase his enmity, and urge him onward to his apostasy 
and wanderings from his Creator.” 
System, ’39, p. 269 


... From the Fall of Man the Governor of the World 
withdrew from all personal intimacies with the race. He 
no longer conversed with man face to face as he was 


27Campbell rejected the deterministic implications in the doctrine of orig- 
inal sin. He concentrated on man’s responsibility for the fall. But the fate- 
fulness associated with the will’s involvement in evil choices could scarcely 
be avoided. This quotation seems to contain Campbell’s way of noting the 
nemesis which accumulates with sin once experienced. Our theologian suc- 
ar erertls Ne way, ‘One transgression necessarily leads to another...” 
, 28, D. . 
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wont to do in Eden. The recollections of the Divinity 
became more and more faint as Adam advanced in 
years; and the traditionary information communicated 
to his descendants became less vivid and impressive in 
every generation. All new communications from the Cre- 
ator were through symbols, ... through things already 


gre CB, ’29, p. 559 


4, Man as Perfectible 


Now man by his fall, did not lose his ius eo 
of whale restored to the image of God. . 


Had man nally 1 lost the ecaueet tia of cage ole re- 
newed in the image of God, or had he actually incurred 
eternal death by his fall, it would have absolutely for- 
bade any benevolent or merciful procedure towards him 


as a sinner. CB, ’28, pp. 484, 485 


. Perfection is... the glory and felicity of man. 

The perfectibility of human nature, by human instru- 
mentality, has long been the fascinating dream of vision- 
ary philosophers. A true philosopher, or a true Chris- 
tian, never cherished such an Utopian vision. But there 
is a true, a real perfectibility of human character and of 
human nature, through the soul-redeeming mediation 
and holy spiritual influence of the great Philanthropist— 

. the Author and Perfecter of the Christian faith. 


Addresses, ’52, p. 597 


.. says Paul, ‘‘If, indeed, you are risen with Christ, 

. seek the things which are above... .”’ 
Paul, in the sixth chapter of his letter to the Romans, 
.. argues that as the disciples had died by sin, and were 
buried in water, in consequence of having died by sin; 
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and as they had been raised to a new life out of the 
grave of water in which they had been interred, so they 
were as cleansed in conscience to live a new life. The 
argument for a new life is therefore drawn from the 
fact of a death by sin, of a burial and a resurrection with 
Christ, in this institution; and as ‘‘he that is dead is 
freed from sin,’’ can sin no more, so he that is immersed 
is freed from the guilt and dominion of sin; because he 
is, after his metaphorical resurrection, in or under a 
new dominion. ... 

Still, it is possible for persons to sin under favor, and 
should they be deceived into transgression after they 
have been purified from their old sins, through con- 
fession, reformation, and petition, the blood of Christ 
will cleanse them from this also. The most effectual 
argument which Paul and John could urge upon chris- 
tians to abstain from sin, was drawn from the love of 
God exhibited in the gift of his Son, and from the fact 
that they had been pardoned in baptism, and were under 
favor and not under a law which kept up a remembrance 


ee CB, ’28, p. 422 


... The first and most distinguishing character of the 
New Institution is the ample provision which it makes 
for taking away sin from its ... polluting power over 
the conscience. 


‘Their sins and their iniquities I will remember no 
more.”’... An act of oblivion on the past, and a promise 
that sin shall not Lord it over them in the future, are 
the pledges which in baptism are given to all who come 
to Jesus. I could wish that this excellency of the New 
Institution was held up to the eye of this generation. .. . 
It is not known—I say, comparatively it is a secret to 
this age. The confessions and prayers for pardon echoing 
every Lord’s day from ten thousand pulpits . . . more re- 
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semble a Jewish sacrifice or sin offering than the incense 
of purified hearts warmed and cheered with the forgiving 
love of God. ‘‘The worshippers once cleansed should 
have no more consciousness of sins.’”® 


. .. the distinguishing character of the Reign of God 
... ‘is not,’’ says Paul, ‘‘meat and drink, but righteous- 
ness and peace, and joy in a holy spirit.”’?. .. The reign 
of these principles within men is... the discriminating 
criterion of his reign. ... It is no departure from analogy 
... to say, that a man is under the reign of righteousness, 
when he is righteous in character and loves righteous- 
ness ;—to say, that he is under the reign of peace, when 
the peace of God triumphs in his heart, and he cultivates 
peace with all men; to say that he is under the dominion 
of joy, when he rejoices always and is habitually em- 
ployed in thanksgivings. These all conspire in purifying 


the heart. CB, 30, p. 655 


. .. Paul teaches us that there is an ‘‘old man’’ and a 
‘‘new man,’’ ‘‘flesh and spirit;’’ an inward and a per- 
petual warfare in every sane and well-informed Chris- 
tian man.... 


... Lhe flesh never gets any better; the old man is never 

killed while the body lives. Hence, the struggle will con- 

tinue till the last breath, in the greatest saint that lives. 
MH, 51, pp. 102-103 


THERE IS NO UNCONDITIONAL FAVOR BESTOWED ON MAN. 
The enjoyment of life itself depends upon conditions, a 
disregard of which must of necessity result in a forfeiture 


8The state after baptism was not, for Campbell, one of being “always in 
grace.”’ But, standing as he did in a polemical situation against old ortho- 
doxy at many points, and being an undialectical thinker, he frequently gives 
a one-sided analysis of an issue. And the spirit of an utterance such as this 
was often taken at unqualified value by many of his readers. The major- 
ity of ‘‘Christian’’ churches, for example, never have considered liturgical or 
informal prayers of confession as a necessary and invariable ingredient for 
a complete worship experience. 
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of it. Now a single favor, which contributes to the pres- 
ervation and comfort of life, has been bestowed on man, 
which he may not forfeit; which he will certainly forfeit, 
if the conditions on which it is bestowed are not com- 


plied with. MH, ’33, p. 124 


That the human mind, on its first awakening into life, 
is, as respects knowledge, or the ideas of which it is 
composed, a perfect cart blanche, is now a well estab- 
lished article . . . of all mental and moral philosophers. 

Still, while we... assent to those... theories of the 
formative influence of education and early associations, 
called circumstances, we contend that there is, distinct 
from this education, something to be educated—some- 
thing to be formed and trained; and that man, intel- 
lectual and moral, is neither the sport of nature, nor the 
creature of circumstances; but that his mental nature has 
its elements and laws of development and change as in- 
herent and fixed as those of his physical constitution: so 
that, in our judgment, education does not wholly make, 
nor unmake the man; but gives form and character to all 
that is within him sown or planted by the hand of his 


Creator. MH, ’38, pp. 529-530 


The character of the new man is an elevated character. 
Feeling himself a son and heir of God, he cultivates the 
temper, spirit, and behaviour, which correspond with so 
exalted a relation. ... The character which Jesus sus- 
tained amongst men, is the model of his daily imitation. 
His... aspiration is— 


‘‘Thy fair example I would trace, 
T’o teach me what I ought to be; 
Make me by thy transforming grace, 
Lord Jesus, daily more like thee!’’ 
MH, ‘33, p. oo 


XI 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


1. Moral Law: Biblical and Natural 


... from what source derive we a conviction of our 
duty? Is it from conscience? .. . By no means.—Con- 
science, according to Paul, accuses and excuses. But by 
what standard? That is the question. 


The reason of God is the supreme law of the spiritual 
universe.—And his oracles are but expressions of that 
reason. His word, or his law, is, therefore, Divinely ra- 
tional. It is holy, just and good. 


MH, ’62, p. 110 


. . THE UNIVERSE IS FOUNDED UPON A MORAL IDEA. God 
did not create the universe because he had wisdom 
to design it. He did not create the universe because he 
had power to create it. For both wisdom and power 
are passive instruments. Goodness alone is necessarily, 
eternally, immutably active. It is essentially and per- 
petually communicative. It is communicative when it 
radiates and when it attracts. It is the cause of all mo- 
tion. But for it, nothing would ever have been. The uni- 
verse is, therefore, a necessary existence. Jt must be, 
because God was. It must be, because Jehovah was God— 
the absolute Good One. 

Addresses, ’52, p. 164 
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The law of love is the supreme law of religion, moral- 
ity, and expediency. No code of laws, without tt, could 
make or keep any people ... peaceable, and happy... . 
We cannot love by law, but we can walk in love with no 
other law but that of love. 

Sytem, 39, p. 100 


... Love has a transfiguring or transforming efficacy 
upon the human mind. To impress the image of God upon 
the human heart, it is necessary that the love of God 
should be exhibited to the human mind. Men cannot be 
made to love by commands and threats. ... If we would 
have men to love, we must present an amiable object. 
This is God’s method. To fill men with love to him, he 
shows them that he loves them... . ‘‘we love him because 
he first loved us.’’ 
Owen, ’29, p. 373 


... philanthropy is the love of man, irrespective of coun- 
try, friends, interests, partialities, sects, divisions, casts. 
Its . .. boundaries are not leagues and commercial 
treaties, political alliances, the artificial ties of affinity, 
nor the stronger natural cords of consanguinity. It re- 
gards man as the workmanship of God. ... It loves man 
purely for man’s sake. It is a transcript of ... these... 
words, ‘‘God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believes in him might not 
perish, but have eternal life.’’ 

This philanthropy, like the refiner’s fire, takes away 
the dross of selfishness, and... awakens all the sympa- 
thies of our nature. ... It is patient and persevering in 
all its efforts; and when it abandons all hope of con- 
ferring its blessings upon the objects of its solicitude, in 
turning away it casts ‘‘a longing, lingering look behind.’’ 
Even when it threatens . .. judgments of God against 
them who refuse to obey the gospel, it mingles with these 
awful arguments the undisguised condolence of heartfelt 
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interest, and would fain avert the threatened doom. 
MH, 732, p. 116 


...no man lives for himself; and, therefore, ought not 
to live to himself .. . man is essentially a social being. 
He needs society, and society needs him. If man had but 
the talent to acquire, supreme selfishness would then have 
been his duty, his honor, and happiness. But he has the 
power as much to communicate as to acquire—as much 
the talent to impart as to receive pleasure. It is, there- 
fore, as much his happiness to bless as to be blessed—to 
do good as to receive good. 


Myself, my family, and my country, are but three 
modes of selfishness. True, indeed, a man must love him- 
self, else he could not love his neighbor. For this reason 
the great Teacher and Lawgiver of the world has made 
self-love the measure and the standard of our love to 
our neighbor. We are only to love our neighbor as our- 
selves—neither more nor less than we love ourselves. 
More than this is impossible—less than this is immoral. 
This is the foundation of the Christian moral system... . 

While, then, we are to love ourselves, our relatives, 
and our countrymen, and to seek our own good and 
theirs, we must cultivate a higher, nobler, and more di- 
vine virtue—the godlike virtue of philanthropy.’ 


MH, °48, pp. 422-423 


The rudiments of christianity ... are comprehended in 
one sentence, viz. ‘‘God is love.’’ This . . . represents 


The term “philanthropy” was an appropriate synonym for Campbell’s 
concept of love, for he means mutual love. This is the New Testament phileo, 
not agape. Campbell’s idea includes several moral qualities. (1) Mutuality 
assumes an equality and worth of man, regardless of social status. (2) It 
includes love of self as well as sympathy for the other person as an end in 
himself. (3) Philanthropy is a genuine possibility for action, which simply 
needs cultivation to become an actuality. Taken together, these qualities de- 
scribe a respectable Christian gentleman with a countenance more like Aris- 
totle than Christ, an urbane resident of an estate in Virginia rather than the 
spiritual abandon of a saint! 
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him in his procedure to men, in... the work of recon- 
ciliation. 

It is the love of men, and not of individuals, which is 
called ‘‘philanthropy’’ in the New Testament. Those 
systems of religion which begin and terminate in one 
principle, viz. that God loves only one nation or a few 
individuals of all nations as men, divest the christian 
religion of God’s means of reconciling human beings to 
himself. On this principle it becomes equally unavailing 
to the few who are loved as sinners, as it does to the 
many who are not loved as sinners. For no means are 
adapted to reconcile the mind of man to God but such 
as exhibit his benevolence to men indiscriminately. So 
long as the divine benevolence is represented as without 
any known object, as being a secret to every human be- 
ing, neither those who are embraced in it, nor those who 
are left out of it, can derive one ray of hope from all 
the preacher can say about it, until they discover some- 
thing in themselves which warrants an opinion that they 
may be amongst the special objects of it. Hence their 
piety originates from a religious selfishness which enters 
into all their thoughts and expressions on the subject of 
the favor of God! CB, ’26, p. 226 


The first sin against Christian courtesy ...is to... 
assail the motives of our brethren. ‘‘Love thinketh no 
eviu.’’ Of course it will report none. ... It is motives that 
characterize actions. Actions are good or evil according 
to the motives whence they proceed. To impute an action 
to an unworthy motive, is, therefore, to constitute it a 
wicked action. It is to judge the heart, to pronounce a 
sentence which seldom can be pronounced with unerring 

2Here the idea of mutual love is applied to God’s relation to man. For 
Campbell, love conceived exclusively as ‘‘election-love’’ (1) canceled out 
man’s role in the divine-human relationship, except as a passive participant, 
and, (2) sponsored a self-righteous search for signs of election. These by- 
products of the ‘‘grace alone’ accent had become quite evident in Campbell’s 


day. But, his alternative raises the question, Has God, in his love, acted to- 
ward me individually or just toward man-in-general? 
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accuracy, and with infallible certainty, by any man. 


... A heathen philosopher has said, ‘‘When an action 
may be assigned to one of two motives,—one good, the 
other evil,—humanity requires that it be assigned to the 
good rather than to the bad one.’’ Does the Christian 
Lawgiver ask less than this? Has he not sanctioned the 
law which saith, ‘‘Speak evil of no man’’? 


MH, ’46, pp. 449-450 


..- Morals, with the Romans, . . . indicated the customs, 
or the established usages, of society. ... We choose to 
define it more legally and evangelically, from .. . what 
has... been called ‘‘the moral law’’—the ten command- 
ments. 

... the ten precepts contain alike the elements of re- 
ligion and morality. The last six are... the moral law. 
Hence our duties to man, to each and every individual, 
is the true... import of the term. The moral sense or 
conscience is that power which, when properly educated, 
dictates and appreciates the character of actions, as they 
affect and bear upon the persons, the property and the 
character of our neighbors and fellow-citizens. Religion 
sanctions these, but religion properly indicates our du- 
ties to God. Hence the law of the ten commandments is 
the summary outline of all our duties to God and our 


fellow-man. Addresses, ’54, pp. 302-303 


Was the law of ten commands ever a covenant of 
works in order to eternal life... to Jew or Gentile, 
Samaritan or Christian?—! No: never!... 

Can the ten precepts be the standard of holiness to 
all the moral universe? Does not the Messiah say there 
are two precepts .. . which include much more than the 
Decalogue? These two are... the standard of purity and 
holiness in heaven and earth, ... much more compre- 
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hensive than the ten commandments: for, says our great 
Prophet, ‘‘oN THESE TWO HANG ALL THE LAW AND ALL THE 
PROPHETS’’—‘‘ Thow shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, with all thy soul, with all thy mind, and with 
all thy strength, and thy neighbor (or fellow-citizen) 
as thyself.’’ 


The ten commands display but one modification or 
dispensation of these two fundamental principles; and 
yet do not... unfold all the morality and piety found in 
these two. ... We secure all, and lose nothing in... 
risking the rejection of the popular notion of the Deca- 
logue as a perfect rule of life for christians. It is perfect 
as far as it goes; but it goes not far enough for our Law- 
giver. His Sermon on the Mount carries out the pre- 
cepts much farther than expressed on Sinai, and he adds 
to them precepts wholly new. 

Which of the ten precepts commands the overcoming 
of evil with good; enjoins the forgiveness of trespasses} 
enforces humility, and obliges to acts of mercy and com- 
passion! And yet they are the rule of life for christians! 


MH, 735, pp. 554, 556 


. . . Divine Commandments or Ordinances often have 
been ... divided into two classes; by some called moral 
natural, and moral positive; by others, merely moral and 
positive. When these distinctions are explained in the 
following sense, ... we consider them scripturally cor- 
rect. By moral positive, or positive, we understand those 
that depend entirely for their moral obligation, upon 
some express precept of the Deity; the propriety of 
which, nature, in its most perfect state, could not dis- 
cover. The prohibition of the fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil; the appointment of sacrifice .. . 
were of this nature. ... For instance, Adam in Eden, 
could not, by the exercise of any faculty he possessed, 
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see anything in the nature of the forbidden fruit, pro- 
hibiting him from the use of it, and rendering it sinful 
for him to touch it. The positive precept of the Almighty 
alone, rendered it a sin for him to eat it, and a duty for 
him to abstain from it. ... Moral precepts are such as 
respect our duty to our fellow creatures, and are, in some 
degree, more or less discernible by mankind even now, 
and were perfectly so previous to the fall, merely in the 
light of nature. Thus, for instance, Adam in paradise, 
without a law, knew that it was right to love his wife, to 
cherish and protect her as himself... . 

In positive institutions, the obligation is altogether in 
the command, but in moral duties the obligation is not 
only in the command, but also in the nature of things. 
Hence it has been correctly said, the former are right 
because they are commanded, and the latter are com- 
manded because they are right. In positive institutions, 
the Divine authority commanding, is that which the sub- 
ject views in his obedience; in moral precepts he views, 
also, the rational and moral use and beauty of the duty 
commanded. In positive institutions, we are not author- 
ized to reason what we should do, but implicitly obey. ... 
In moral requirements, we are clearly shewn and com- 
manded to perform certain duties, but left at liberty to 
reason, to ascertain in what these duties consist. A man 
is not to reason whether or not he should be honest or 
just, but to reason to know in what honesty and justice 
consist. Hence, the apostle Paul gives us general rules, 
which by our own reason, we are to apply to particular 
occasions, such as Philip. 4:8. ... Here we have very 
general rules, left to be filled up by our own reflection 
and reason. 


... To illustrate, still further, this distinction, I would 
observe, that a man conscious of, and influenced by, the 
Divine commandments, relative to moral duties .. . will, 
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in order to practise these duties, have constantly to exer- 
cise his reason upon a thousand occurrences in the com- 
mon transactions of human life. In his common conversa- 
tion ... and in all his business of this world, he must 
constantly bring his thoughts, words and deeds to some 
standard, by which his conscience must approve or dis- 


approve his conduct.* Walker, ’20, pp. 45-50 


Whatever the natural rights of men are, they belong to 
all men naturally; consequently the natural rights of men 
are equal rights. For whatever belongs to all men 
naturally, must equally belong to all. To give to others 
what belongs to them, is a duty we owe them; to with- 
hold from them what belongs to them, is a sin. There 
can be no favor, donation, or gift, in conferring natural 
rights upon others; for natural rights cannot be con- 
ferred; they belong to man merely because he exists. 
Now if it be duty to give to others what belongs to them, 
it is our duty not to invade the rights of others, but to 
protect and guarantee them. 

Whatever a man has received from his Creator it is 
right for him to preserve. He owes it to Heaven and 
himself. He is bound by the relation in which he stands 
to the donor, and by the laws of his own constitution to 
preserve it. And, in the second place, whatever a man 
has acquired by the consent of the society in which he 
lives, he has a right to possess and maintain. The former 
is the principle or basis of natural rights; the latter is 
the principle or basis of political rights. The former are 
invariably the same; the latter vary according to cir- 

®This passage shows that an elementary natural law concept had been 
accepted by Campbell in his earlier years. As an ingredient in Christian 
thought, the natural law tradition is an inheritance of medieval Catholic 
moral theology. Its later adaptation comes through Hugo Grotius and the 
social contract theory of the Enlightenment. As Campbell notes, moral pre- 
cepts imply the necessity of applying these general principles to specific situa- 
tions. This task is the function of casuistry. The Reformers, notably Luther, 
had rejected casuistry because of the blatant abuse it had suffered in pre- 
Reformation Catholicism. The recent volume, Conscience and Compromise, 


by Edgar LeRoy Long, makes a convincing case for the recovery of a casu- 
istry appropriate to a twentieth-century Protestantism. 
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cumstances. Man has received certain animal and in- 
tellectual endowments. These he has an underived right, 
as respects human society, to possess and retain. T'o 
preserve life, to pursue happiness, or to seek food and 
entertainment for mind and body, is the right and the 
duty of all men. 


e e e e e e e. . e ° e ° e e ° ° ° ° ° ° 


... All persons ... who are of full age, are equally free. 
Of these we say that liberty is a natural, inherent, and 
inalienable right. To preserve life, to form a character, 
to acquire property, are the equal rights of all. To defend 


life, reputation, and property, is the common... right 
of all. 
Infants have rights as well as adults. ... Society owes 


them certain duties ... because of natural rights which 
they possess. .. . Sustenance, protection and education, 
are the claims of children. CB, ’29, pp. 569-570 


... Men roaming at large, over the forests, could have no 
idea of majorities ... But, so soon as men form a social 
compact, it is one of the first things, which, from nature 
itself, would present itself to them. The true origin of 
this idea is found in the nature and circumstances of 
men. Man is a social animal and in obedience to the law 
of his nature, he seeks society, and desires the coun- 


tenance of man. Virginia, ’29-’30, pp. 120-121 


Law itself is, indeed, at best but an expedient—a 
means, supposed at the time of its promulgation, suitable 
to some rational end. But, owing to the mutability of 


4H. L. Lunger has shown that Campbell’s natural rights beliefs were es- 
sentially those of John Locke. Campbell, he says, “was a close student of... 
Beattie’s ‘Elements of Moral Science,’ which restates much of Locke’s... 
theory, though with some modifications ... from the Scotch common-sense 
philosophy of Thomas Reid.” Thus, adds Lunger, Campbell “had a common 
‘universe of discourse’, with the American people whose political bible from 
colonial times had been the writings of Locke.” (Lunger, Harold L., The 
Political Ethics of Alexander Campbell, St. Louis: The Bethany Press, 1954, 
pp. 66-67.) 
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things, laws often fail to be the best means to the ends 
proposed; and are therefore abolished, or, for the time- 
being, suspended. This is true of all laws and institutions 
prescribing the modes and forms of action, whether in 
religion or morality. Moral laws, properly so called, are, 
indeed, immutable; because the principle of every moral 
law is love, and that never can cease to be not only a way 
and means, but the only way and means, to rational, to 
human happiness. Positive precepts, however, prescrib- 
ing the forms of religious and moral action, emanating 
from God himself, have been changed, and may again be 
changed, while all the elements of piety and morality are 
immutable. ... 

There is... a law of expediency, as well as the ex- 
pediency of law.... 

... there are many things left to the law of expediency, 
concerning which no precepts are found in the apostolic 
writings.... They are... those things, or forms of ac- 
tion, which it was impossible or unnecessary to reduce 
to special precepts. ... The law of expediency ... has 
no place in determining the articles of faith, acts of wor- 
ship, nor principles of morality. All these require a 
‘thus saith the Lord’’ in express statements. ... But in 
other matters that may be called the circumstantials of 
the gospel and of the church of Christ, the people of God 
are left to their own discretion and to the facilities and 
exigencies of society. 

System, *39, pp. 96-97 


... Who shall ascertain and who shall interpret this 
law of expediency? ... Now the law of expediency is the 
law of adopting the best present means of attaining any 
given end. But this is a matter which the wisdom and 
good sense of individuals and communities must decide. 
This is not, this cannot be, a matter of standing revela- 
tion. ... A clearly-ascertained majority of those whose 
province it is to decide any matter shall interpret the 
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law of expediency. ... Since the age of social compacts 
began, till now, no other principle of co-operation, no 
other law of expediency, can secure the interests, the 
union, harmony, and strength of any people, but that of 
the few submitting to the many.° 

System, ’39, pp. 99-100 


2. Economic Life 


Justice, it is agreed on all hands, is a fundamental 
virtue, and the basis of all social qualities that adorn 
and bless human nature. As respects the rights of prop- 
erty, it has decreed, that, as no man can justly demand 
what is not his own, so neither can any person keep or 
hold back the property of another person one moment 
without his consent. 


Cupidity, avarice, and worldly temper are the most 
common and the most fixed characteristics of this age 
and nation. Mammon never had... a larger class of 
devoted worshippers—true-hearted, sincere, and con- 
stant in their homage, adoration, and praise, than are 
found at this hour in England and America. Every city 
is a church, a few non-conformists excepted, and every 
Bank a temple consecrated to this golden god. 


... The spirit of American enterprize, aggrandize- 
ment, and national improvement has seized all classes of 
this community, and greatly augmented and confirmed 
the love of this world in the minds of men. A new coun- 
try, like a young man stepping forth into the walks of 


5The concepts of expediency is Campbell’s answer as to a method of casu- 
istry. The procedure is democratic, but as stated, is it adequate? Campbell 
is pragmatic on all matters except those which have specific biblical sanc- 
tion. But, how do we relate the moral precept with a specific situation and 
yet guard against the tendency to make relative group mores into a working 
absolute? There is an openness in Campbell’s approach, but is it adequate to 
rely wholly on the public conscience in each situation, as the conscience 
guides the group which has respects for man’s natural rights? 
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life, elate and gay, is exposed to great temptations, as 
well as subject to the strong passions and affections of 
a healthy and vigorous constitution, and therefore re- 
quires more and more the help of sound doctrine and 
an efficient discipline to keep within the bounds of reason 
and restrain the appetites and passions of its inhabi- 
tants. 

The communications of the daily and weekly press, 
the conferences in the market-place, the forum, and 
around the social hearth, all tend to cherish and increase 
the spirit of the world in every person that falls under 
their influence. 


In all covenant transactions justice and truth go hand 
in hand. The one cannot stand without the other. He that 
for value received promises to pay a stipulated sum 
against a given day, and fails to do it, is guilty of two 
sins—falsehood and injustice. There may be extenuating 
circumstances ... ; but still the word is forfeited and 
the pledge unredeemed. It is alleged that dates and 
covenants are often but mere forms, and that they are 
not expected to be fulfilled according to the letter of the 
instrument; that they only mean that the person will be 
lable to do against that day what he promises to do. 
They argue that such being the understanding between 
the parties at the time, there is neither falsehood nor 
injustice in a failure to comply. Admit the plea, and 
what follows? That men agree to use language which 
they intend to falsify for the sake of conforming to the 
customs of the world! 

If, then, a lie may be told, and injustice done in word, 
but not in deed—in form, but not in substance—then is 
the defaulter innocent in one point, but guilty in an- 
other—innocent in doing all that was expected at the 
time, but guilty of using language which according to its 
fair construction, and according to its acceptation and 
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obligation in innumerable instances, means the very 
opposite of what he intends. Thus habituating one’s self 
to trifle with truth is not good; and who can tell but the 
latitudinarianism of many professors is occasioned, if 
not caused, by thus tampering with truth in wilful 
evasion of the meaning of words. 

... itis... as essential to our usefulness in this world 
as it is to our Christian integrity and purity, that truth 
and justice be supreme in all our transactions with men. 

MH, ’38, pp. 386-389 


Candidus: ... But would you not allow the Christian 
to accumulate property or to use the property which he 
may have acquired for his own support, or for the educa- 
tion and support of his family? 

Evangelicus: Certainly; these are grants which the 
Lord has conferred. Even the Apostle Paul, who had no 
wife, nor family, and who was specially sent to proclaim 
the gospel to the heathen, accumulated property on some 
occasions for his own support, and for the support of 
those who labored with him. This he did for an example 
to others, waiving his right to be supported by the ac- 
cumulations of others. The Lord has taught us by the 
examples of his most approved servants, as well as by 
their maxims, that it is the duty and the honor of every 
saint to provide for himself and family, and to have 
some surpluss ready for him that needs when the Lord 
calls upon him for assistance. 

MH, 737, p. 210 


... A great majority of the disciples in works of benevo- 
lence, charity, and in general liberality, are in no respect 
conspicuous above the devotees of human institutions. 
They are, indeed, equal in their zeal for themselves, and 
in endeavors to promote their own interests in all things 
temporal and worldly; but in the works of self-denial 
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there is no very convincing weight of argument on their 
side. This is not at all what it ought to be. Christians 
ought to be industrious, frugal, economical, in order to 
have more than they want for themselves that they may 
be rich in good works, liberal, and communicative to the 
necessities of saints and to the exigencies of society: 
‘‘that they may lay up in store for themselves a good 
foundation for the time to come, that they may lay hold 
on eternal life.’’ It is much more blessed to give than to 
receive; and the soul of the liberal shall wax fat, and he 
that watereth others shall himself be watered again.° 
MH, 735, pp. 382-383 


How often do we hear one say when he finds himself 
circumvented or entangled in some bad bargain, ‘‘I must 
sell it;’’ that is, in honest language, ‘I must cheat some 

MLN d 
person, or I will lose by the transaction.’ Seldom, indeed, 
does he sin less in the manner of getting rid of the loss, 
real or apprehended, than in the actual fraud itself. He 
always falsifies either by misrepresenting or suppressing 
fact, and that for the purpose of building up his interests 
or fortune on the ruins of that of his neighbor. To keep 
back knowledge and to misrepresent that we may de- 
fraud others, are only two modes of committing fraud; 
and it requires but little knowledge in casuistry to show 
that in point of actual criminality there is no essential 
difference. 

From... the spirit of the trading and commercial 
transactions of the world, one may find... the apostolic 
aphorism, that ‘‘the love of money is the root of all 
(moral) evil.’? We do not impute to any class of the 
community the exclusive possession or display of this 

®6Three accents in this view of the economics of charity are of interest: 
(1) it reflects something of the ‘ideal type’”’ of ethic portrayed by Max Weber 
and R. H. Tawney in their portraits of the economic “virtues” practiced by 
the Calvinist- Puritan; (2) an echo of the remark attributed to John Wes- 
ley, ‘“‘get all you can, give all you can, save all you can,” is implied; (3) 
the sanction of spiritual satisfaction and future reward are stressed rather 


than the Puritan ethic which held that profits and property were the divine 
reward of hard work. 
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spirit. It pervades the honest farmers and planters, the 
decent mechanicians and the honorable merchants; with, 
of course, a few rare and singular exceptions. ... 


Professors of religion, reared ... in the ways of the 
world in the earlier part of life, having had the better 
feelings of their nature blunted ..., are not always 


capable of appreciating the difference between the spirit 
of the morality of the world and that of Jesus Christ. 
Hence we attribute much of the immorality of professors 
to the defects of their early education and to the force of 
the evil customs and habits of society. The very at- 
mosphere of the trading world is contaminating. There 
is no unholier spirit than the spirit of speculation and 
commercial rivalry. 
MH, 740, pp. 210-211 


What ...is the trade of speculation? The art of living 
upon nothing, or the art of making a fortune by cunning. 
The capital stock of the speculator mainly consists in 
cumming. Money or property he may have; but it is not 
essential to his trade, so far as actual investment is con- 
cerned. But the speculator, properly so called, appears 
to best advantage in contrast with those of other call- 
ings; such as the farmer, the manufacturer, the mer- 
chant, the transporter, the professional man. The 
farmers are the creators of the materials of life, so far 
as they are derived from the earth. The manufacturer 
furnishes us with all the necessaries of life, except food, 
and some of them take part even in that branch of 
business. The merchant neither creates nor manufac- 
tures any thing, but transfers the surplus labors of all 
classes. The transporter, whether by ship, boat, carriage, 
car, or dray, carries the produce of these three classes. 
Professional men prepare and apply the stores of litera- 
ture, philosophic, medical, legal, and moral science to the 
conditions and wants of society. All these do something 
for society—give value for value received. They create, 
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new-modify, transfer, transport, or minister something 
for man; while the speculator does none of these: but by 
his wit, information, or advantageous position, sets about 
elaborating from each and all of these, by the process of 
mere cunning, all that he wants for his purposes in his 
life. He may, for instance, purchase and sell a thousand 
bales of cotton, or a thousand shares in some bank or 
corporation, and never touch one of them with the tip of 
his finger. He deals in the necessaries or comforts of 
life, and does no more than deal in them. He carries them 
to no place, he puts no improvement on them, increases 
them in no way. His whole employment, address, and art 
is simply to raise the price. .. . His whole business is 
to buy cheap and sell dear—to consult-no one’s interest 
but his own. He aims not to change the quality, position, 
or place of any thing he buys; but simply its price. 


This calling, in all its branches, is but sheer selfishness 
at work to enrich itself on the labors of others, by its own 
ingenuity, without any equivalent to them, and is wholly 
incompatible with the genius of Christian morality. It is 
naturally and necessarily oppressive in all its operations 
and tendencies.’ 

MH, ’39, pp. 403-404 


As to usury, I give my opinion freely, and can only 
say, that no Christian man can take interest, simple or 
compound, for money lent to sustain the widow, the 
orphan, or him that is famishing for bread or apparel. 
But when men borrow money in order to make money 


TLunger reminds us that Campbell’s ‘‘economic views reflect his own geo- 
graphical and economic status. A western gentleman farmer and editor, he 
had little sympathy for traders or speculators, and little awareness of the 
problems of the industrialist or urban worker. In 1814, shortly after his 
marriage, he received his father-in-law’s farm as a gift. His extensive pub- 
lishing business ... must have added measurably to his income. He early 
increased his land holdings in and around Bethany and later invested quite 
extensively in unimproved lands in Ohio and Illinois. . . Benjamin Lyon 
ae Siar that Campbell ‘‘died the richest man in West Virginia.” (ibid., 
p. ; 
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out of it, I see neither law nor reason, human or Divine, 
against receiving for it a consideration called interest, 
any more than in receiving hire for a horse, or rent for 
a farm, or any other species of property, placed in our 
hands by its proper owner, for a definite time and at 
a definite and legal value—whether that shall be, in the 
judgment of umpires or lawgivers, one, three or seven 
per cent, affects not the principle—the value of money is 
fixed by that species of common consent called law, and 
what in this respect is called lawful and right does not 
appear to me condemnable either in the law or the gospel 
dispensation. 

But he that exacts from any man according to his 
necessity or distress, whether it be five or ten per cent, 
or any thing beyond what common consent makes the 
current value of money or any thing loaned or rented, 
is an oppressor or a tyrant, and stands condemned both 
by the letter and spirit of our religion.® 


MH, 48, p. 213 


... The abuses of our insolvent laws are numerous and 
flagrant. The obligation to pay a just debt can never be 
canceled by man. It is founded on the moral law pro- 
mulged on Sinai, by God himself... ; as immutable as 
the truth, the justice, and the holiness of God. It is 
farther developed, sanctioned, and re-enacted by the 
Author and Founder of the Christian institution, and, 
if possible, extended beyond the most approved inter- 
pretations of the law. One single precept fully develops 
this fact—‘‘Owe no man anything but love.’’... No law 
of any state or corporation can cancel a moral obligation. 


8In his able summary of Campbell’s ethics, Lunger has said, ‘In all his 
discussions of the evils of Mammon-worship, unchristian vocations, specula- 
tion, and sharp commercial practices, Campbell reacted like a typical sectar- 
ian moralist whose roots were in the soil. But in one respect he was in har- 
mony with the forces moving in the direction of large-scale enterprise: he 
approved lending money at interest for business purposes. ... His discus- 
sion of interest rates furnishes the first and perhaps only instance in which 
he made the positive law of the state the moral law which the Christian 
must obey.” (ibid., pp. 186, 192.) 
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The Supreme Lawgiver himself has enacted it, and, 
therefore, in harmony with his nature, his law, and his 
government, he must exact it. ‘‘Pay me what thou 
owest,’’? is a demand which must be met by every man. 
If in mercy he forgive it, and can pay his own debts 
without it, he may do it to his own honor and praise. 
But no one can, by law, exact mercy from his fellow- 
Man eee 

It is abhorrent to every principle of law, and justice, 
and honor, for any man to betake himself to the refuge 
of a bankrupt law to discharge a debt, which, by a rigid 
economy, industry and frugality, he may, at some time, 
be able to pay. Persons of a high sense of Christian in- 
tegrity and honor, may, in certain cases, be justified in 
availing themselves of the advantages of a bankrupt law. 
They may, by its provisions, be enabled to pay all their 
debts; but if resorted to for any other purpose, it is as 
criminal and dishonorable as highway robbery. 

MH, ’53, pp. 586-587 


3. Slavery 


...As American citizens, we may be... Pro-Slavery 
men, or Abolitionists; but as Christians, we cannot be 
any one of these. Congress has just as much power to 
abolish slavery as the Christian church. Each individual 
State has made laws for itself. The United States have 
made laws for themselves. Jesus Christ has made laws 
for neither of them. Now in his church, at the beginning, 
there were masters and slaves—sometimes Christian 
masters possessing Christian slaves—sometimes Chris- 
tian masters possessing Pagan slaves—and sometimes 
believing slaves owned by unbelieving masters out of his 
church. 


As an American citizen, I have my opinions on the 
policy and honor of the institution; but these can neither 
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sanction, nor annul, nor modify my Christian obligations. 
I neither assume to be an apologist for American slavery, 
a reformer, nor an abolitionist of American slavery. The 
law sustains it; and so long as the laws sustain it, ab- 
stractly right or wrong, it is the duty of every Christian 
man to respect it and to offer no violence whatever. A 
Christian may, indeed, seek by his vote to have it annihi- 
lated or modified; but he cannot, as a law-abiding citizen 
or a Christian, violate or tempt others to violate existing 
laws without offending his Lord and becoming obnoxious 
to his displeasure. 


... Christians at the North that have not visited the 
South cannot enter into the views of the Southern Chris- 
tians, or appreciate the real merits of the issues formed 
between the antagonistic disputants on the whole premi- 
ses; while Christians at the South too often confound the 
moral and virtuous anti-slavery men of the North with 
those incendiary spirits whose mad philanthropy has 
degenerated into the extreme of an implacable misan- 
thropy. 
MH, 45, pp. 108-109 


... Lam no believer in the infallibility of the dictates of 
natural religion, natural reason, natural conscience, 
natural liberty, natural law. I stand or fall by super- 
natural religion or revelation. ... 1 know some men... 
who candidly aver the resolution to abandon the Bible 
so soon as tt 1s made evident that tt sanctions the rela- 
tion of master and slave.... 

When I affirm that the New Testament recognizes 
without censure the relation of master and slave, I do 
not say that it sanctions the legalized treatment of either 
masters or slaves according to the American or any 
other code. I do not say that the New Testament author- 
izes a master to treat his servants as he treats his mules 
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or his oxen; that if he feed, clothe, and house them well, 
find them abundance of wholesome food in health, medi- 
cine and medical attendance in sickness that then he has 
‘‘rendered unto them that which is just and equal.’’ They 
have souls as well as bodies; they have powers of reason; 
they have conscience, moral instincts, moral feelings, and 
are susceptible of spiritual enjoyments, of immortality, 
and eternal life. They have the rights of husbands and of 
wives—of parents and of children; and any code that 
takes these away from is not of God, but of men. 


MH, ’45, pp. 236-237 


. The intercourse between a master and a slave, how- 
ever kind and generous the former, and however pliant 
and obedient the latter, is, on the one side, essentially 
dogmatical, absolute, and lordly, on the other side, cring- 
ing, servile and abject. 


MH, ’49, p. 251 


. for many years, ...I have been so much opposed 
to American slavery because of tts abuses and habilities 
to abuse—because of ws demoralizing influence upon 
society through these abuses—because of its impoverish- 
ing operations upon the states and commumties that 
tolerate its continuance, that I... advocate, in my polit- 
ical relations ...a state constitutional termination of it 
by a gradual approach . . . predestining some ultimate 
day when both the master and the slave would be pre- 
pared for it.° 


MH, 45, p. 258 


%9At the cost of financial loss, Campbell set free from slavery, as he said, 
“every human being that came in any way under my influence or was my 
property.” (MH, ’45, p. 259.) His suggestion of gradual emancipation by state 
action was similar to that of Thomas Jefferson. It envisioned a middle way 
beyond the abolitionists and the proslavery factions. Such a compromise sat- 
isfied neither side and caused no end of controversy. Gradualism was an ob- 
vious failure, since the issue in America came to a head in a civil war. 
Campbell’s views were akin to those that prevailed in the British empire, 
where slavery was abolished by a gradual process. 
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4. The Political Order 


In the affairs of this life—in all temporal and earthly 
matters—the civil law, the social compact, is our rule of 
action. In religion, in faith, in piety, God alone is Lord 
of the conscience. 

MH, 751° p.730 


. . . Political governments, in their best form, are but 
mere tents for pilgrims to lodge under while on their 
journey to the great King and Lord of all. 


MH, ’48, p. 668 


... There is a world above us and a world within us for 
which no man nor angel could legislate. A moral code 
beyond the capacity and supervision of man,—extending, 
too, in its requisition into a kingdom over which no hu- 
man tribunal can extend any jurisdiction,—is as neces- 
sary to moral government as oxygen to combustion. ... 
There is an empire in the human heart over which no 
man or angel can preside, and a throne in the midst of it 
on which no king can sit but the King of Eternity. ... 
Civil government is itself a divine appendix added to 
the volumes of religion and morality. Though neither 
Caesar nor Napoleon, ... nor Victoria, were, ‘‘by the 
grace of God,’’ king, emperor, or queen; still the civil 
throne, the civil magistrate, and, therefore, civil govern- 
ment, are, by the grace of God, bestowed upon the world. 
Neither the church nor the world could exist without it. 
God himself has, therefore, benevolently ordained magis- 
trates and judges. Men may call them kings, emperors, 
or presidents, ... but they are God’s ministers, execu- 
tioners of his will and of his vengeance, ordained to wait 
upon him and to execute his mandates. ... The Bible is 
of right, and it ought to be, Just as much a law to kings, 
and governors, and presidents, as it is to masters and 
servants, to husbands and wives, to parents and children. 
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Those magistrates, therefore, who will not be governed 
and guided by it in the faithful execution of God’s laws, 
God himself, in his own proper person, will judge and 
reward. 

Since the days of Plato men have been imagining re- 
publics. They have been inventing new orders of society, 
new theories of socialism, and new names for things. 
But these are mere demonstrations of human weakness 
and human scepticism. The Bible has sanctioned re- 
publics, and commonwealths, and kingdoms, without 
affixing any peculiar name to them. It prescribes no form 
of human government, because no one form of govern- 
ment would suit all the countries, climes, and people of 
the earth. But the Bible, in the name and by the authority 
of its Author, demands of all persons in authority that 
they protect the innocent, that they punish the guilty, 
and that they dispense justice to all. It also demands of 
the governed that they submit to ‘‘ THE POWERS THAT BE,”’ 
however denominated, as an ordinance of God; and that, 
too, not through the fear of the sword, but for the sake 
of conscience. It inhibits them also from treason, in- 
subordination, and rebellion.” 

MH, ’46, pp. 123-124 


We Americans think that it is not incompatible with 
christianity to make our own rulers by all constitutional 
means; and that the members of every state, not gov- 
erned according to the maxims of reason and justice, 
have a right inalienable to effect a revolution by all law- 
ful means, or to emigrate. 

CB, ’24, p. 75, fn. 


wThere is a strain of Pauline conservatism in Campbell when he holds 
that the ruler in society is divinely sanctioned to maintain order, and the 
people to obey. But, rebellion against abusers of constituted authority also 
is granted. Authority ultimately, says Campbell, belongs to the office, and 
not to its occupant. Protection of the innocent, punishment of the guilty, and 
the granting of justice define the office. When these are absent from the office, 
any “lawful means’ (CB, ’24, p. 75) of revolution should be exercised as an 
inalienable right. What the social compact accepts, it can reject. 
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... the Messiah ... came not to judge the world, to 
act the civil magistrate, the civil lawgiver; or to assume 
the regal authority over any nation or people of this 
world. His kingdom was spiritual and heavenly. In it 
he would not have an eye for an eye, tooth for tooth, or 
stripe for stripe. He would not have his followers to go 
to law for any violence, fraud, or wrong inflicted on them 
on his account. They might, indeed, sue those out of his 
kingdom for civil wrongs in civil courts; or they might 
consent to be sued for unjust demands upon them in 
their political and civil relations; but for any wrong, 
violence, or compulsion inflicted upon them for their 
religion, their conscientious allegiance to him, they were 
to endure it cheerfully, and rejoice that they were 
counted worthy to suffer wrong, or even shame for his 
name’s sake. But he that hence argues for the abolition 
of civil government—of civil penalties—or for the 
abrogation of statutes given to mankind by God him- 
self, ... for the safety of society, shocks all common 


sense. MH, ’46, pp. 142-143 


... The very soul of politics is cold calculating selfish- 
ness. The policy ... which the statesman hails with any 
sort of enthusiasm, is the protective system. It... has 
been remarked that men can do in confederation, what 
they would blush to do in the detail. An individual who 
would apply to his domestic interests in reference to his 
neighbors, the same arguments which call for loud 
huzzas in the senate chamber... would damn himself at 
home in the estimation of his neighbors. There is not a 
drop of generosity in the wine which a statesman drinks. 
It is ourselves, our country, perdition whom it may. 
The products of our soil, our industry, our genius must 
be protected, impoverish whom it may. The unsocial 
maxim of the English statesman, which has been well 
studied in this country, is, ‘‘Wring from the hand that 
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guides a forezgn loom the last farthing, provided only 
it enhance the value of a domestic shuttle.’’... ’Tis 
thus that nations become great, and it is thus that the 
individuals which compose nations ‘‘worry and devour 


each other.’’ 
MH, 732, p. blo 


History testifies that republics are better adapted to 
peace than war, and that they are forced and unnatural 
organizations of society. Aristocracies and republics owe 
all their attractions to the excessive corruptions of the 
governments under which they have originated. They are 
the reaction of force and fraud, of cruelty and oppres- 
sion, and are sustained by the remembrance and appre- 
hension of the evils which occasioned them. They have 
always been extolled or admired either in contrast with 
the vices and enormities of degenerate and profligate 
monarchies, or in the freshness of the recollections of 
the wrongs and outrages which occasioned them; and 
men have generally tired of them when they became 
corrupt and forgetful of the oppressions and crimes 
which forced them into being. So that the corruptions of 
monarchies have given birth to republics, and the cor- 
ruptions of these have originated monarchies again. 

In these last days of degeneracy, republics are great 
blessings to mankind, as good physicians are blessings in 
time of pestilence: but yet it must be confessed that it 
would be a greater blessing to be without plagues and 
doctors. While men are, however, so degenerate, and 
while selfishness and injustice are so rampant in society, 
republican officers are better than kings—because we can 
get rid of them sooner. They are, indeed, kings under 
another name, with a short-leased authority; and our 
experience fully demonstrates that in these degenerate 
days the reigns of our republican kings are nearly long 
enough. Till the King of kings comes, we Christians 
ought to be good republicans, under the conviction that 
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human governments seldom grow better, and that the 
popular doctrine of our country is true—that political 
authority generally makes a man worse, and public 
favors almost invariably corrupt the heart. Rapid rota- 
tion in office is the practical influence of the republican 
theory; and the experiment proves that, brief as re- 
publican authority is, it is sometimes too long for repub- 
lican virtue to sustain without deterioration. Now, if this 
be true of republican virtue, the brightest and best, what 
earthly virtue can long resist the contamination of long- 
protracted authority? 

Monarchy is the only form of government, however, 
which nature recognises. 


The most approved theory of human nature and of 
human government now current wherever the English 
language is spoken either in the Old World or the New, 
is that a monarchy would be always the best govern- 
ment, because the cheapest, the most efficient, and the 
most dignified; provided only, that the crown was placed 
on the wisest head, and the sceptre wielded by the purest 
hands. Could we always secure this we would all be 
monarchists: because we cannot, we are all republicans. 


... all human governments presuppose disorder, and 
... the kingdoms of this world generally have risen out 
of confusion and war. 

System, 739, pp. 155-158 


... It is the vices of man invested with a little brief 
authority, that has made our form of government the 
very best in this world of vices and vicious men. ... We 
choose a democratic or republican form of government, 
because we can thus hold in abeyance the avarice and 
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ambition of a tyrant. ... We are all democrats or re- 
publicans because we, the people, can best govern our 
governors, and rule our rulers out of place and power of 
encroachment upon our reserved rights and privileges.” 


MH, ’57, p. 587 


The Kingdom of Heaven... is greatly opposed by 
the kingdom of Satan ...and... the citizens have not 
to wrestle with flesh and blood, but with the rulers of 
the darkness of this world—with spiritual wickedness in 
high places. 

Ever since the commencement of this kingdom, the 
governments of this world have either been directly op- 
posed to it, or, at best, pretended friends; and therefore 
their influence has always been opposed to the true spirit 
and genius of the Christian institution. Christians have 
nothing to expect from them except liberty of conscience 
and protection from violence, while leading peaceable and 
quiet lives, in all godliness and honesty, till Jesus take to 
himself his great power, and hurl all these potentates 
from their thrones and make his cause triumphant,—a 
consummation devoutly to be wished, and which cannot 
now be regarded as far distant. 


System, 739, pp. 170-171 


In our country and government, every man is re- 
sponsible for his vote. When, therefore ... there is a 
question or a crisis involving, as he judges, any good, 
or the prevention of any evil, it is his duty to God, who 
gives him a vote, and it is his duty to man, to use, or to 
give that vote, to that person, or to that measure, which 
will, in his judgment, inure to the most good, or of two 


UCampbell’s attitude toward the political order is broadly Protestant. It 
reflects the spirit both of the sects and the Reformation. It is sectarian in 
its eschatological setting, when Campbell suggests that the state is a kind 
of unnecessary necessity to be accepted until the return of the King of kings. 
In addition, something of his Scotch Calvinist background Shines through 
the idea that it is necessary to “govern the governors.”’ 
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evils to prevent the greater, by voting for the less.” 
MH, ’57, p. 174 


... The mere asking for toleration recognizes a right 
which no civil government possesses, and establishes a 
principle of calamitous consequences, viz. that opinions 
contrary to the majority, or the national creed, are a 
public injury, which it is in the power of government to 
punish or tolerate, according to their intelligence and 
forbearance. Civil rulers have no right to tolerate, or 
punish men on account of their opinions in matters of 


religion. CB, ’26, p. 230 


Constitutions in old times were called covenants, be- 
cause both parties, the governors and the governed, 
stipulated and agreed to the items. ... But an error ob- 
tained all over christendom. ... The error is this, that 
the government and the people are two parties, and that 
each has its own interests; that all national compacts 
are but articles of agreement between those who have a 
divine right to govern, and those who have a divine 
right to be governed. The propagators of this error may 
have innocently fallen into it from not noticing that the 
first constitution which was ever written emanated from 
him who stood in a relation towards the governed in 
which no other being stood, or ever could stand—he was 
their Creator, and they were his creatures. Besides, in 
this transaction, there were really two parties of a 


nature and of a relation essentially different... . These 
peculiarities never did occur in any other case. ... It is 
scarcely yet sufficiently known . .. where the science of 


government is better understood ... that there never 


2Campbell believed the ballot had validity as a means of promoting some 
good, or of choosing a lesser evil, and also, for getting a ruler out of power 
by lawful means. He was himself a delegate to the Virginia Constitutional 
Convention of 1829-1830. But politics was not, for him, a suitable vocation 
for the Christian, since in its appeal to self-interest it denied the Christian 
ethic. 
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can be amongst an intelligent people, two parties in 
forming a constitution; or that there is any other in- 
terest to be consulted than that of the people. 


CB, 729, p. 574 


... All are frenzied with the mania of President-making. 
Even the church of Christ is agitated by this fierce 
demon of discord, and men who reciprocate over the 
memorials of a crucified Saviour the common hopes and 
joys of immortality, are, as soon as the feast is over, 
heard muttering or debating about the Whig and Demo- 
cratic candidates—the prospects of the respective idols 
of a divided people. 


Ought Christians to take an active part in politics— 
in the present politics of this country? ... J am decidedly 
of opinion that they ought not. One of my reasons is, 
American polities are full of avarice and ambition. They 
are national and mammoth forms of pride and cupidity; 
or they are a concentration of selfishness in its most 
repulsive attributes. ... Now can there be any thing in 
its spirit and character more opposite to the spirit and 
genius of Christianity than the cultivation and display 
of concentrated selfishness. 


... [he spirit of politicians and the spirit of God are as 
antagonistic as flesh and spirit, as hatred and love, as 
heaven and hell; and he that would faithfully and truly 
serve the one, must abjure all allegiance to the other. 
‘*You cannot serve God and Mammon.’’ This is but one 
of many reasons why Christians cannot take an active 
part in the polities of the present day.” 


MH, ’40, pp. 413-415 


BThese remarks incorporate Campbell’s immediate reaction to the cam- 
paigning in the election of 1840. As a voter, he chose the Whig candidate, 
General Harrison, a personal friend, in preference to Van Buren. In this 
campaign political excitement reached such a fever pitch that raising money 
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. .. Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin isa. . 
desolation to any people. It must be so, because the laws 
of nature and the laws of God were all fashioned and 
established under the dynasty or supremacy of the moral 
sentiments. ... Benevolence has for its sisters righteous- 
ness and truth. This being the moral essence of the divine 
essence, are immutable and eternal. On these principles 
our country stands; and on these principles alone she 
can stand. ... : 

Let it, then, be so established and published to the 
world, that we are the stern, uncompromising advocates 
of human rights; that America is not only ‘‘the home of 
the brave,’’ but also ‘‘the land of the free;’’ that we 
supremely love equal rights, and bow to no sovereignty 
but to that of God and the moral sentiments; that, with 
open arms and warm hearts, we welcome to our shores 
the oppressed and down-trodden of all nations and 
languages; and that while the old world is pouring into 
our harbors and into our homes her ignorant, super- 
stitious, and down-trodden serfs and masses, let us, by 
common schools and common ministrations of benevo- 
lence, dispossess them of the demons of priestcraft and 
kingeraft, and show them our religion by pointing to our 
common schools, our common churches, our common col- 
leges, and our common respect for the Bible, the Chris- 
tian religion, and its divine... Founder... .* 


MH, 52, p. 482 


for Bethany College was simply suspended for a time. It was a year of mud- 
slinging and trite slogans. For Campbell, such tactics pointed up a corrup- 
tion inherent in political activity. The essay is aimed at the deliberate falsi- 
fications, perverted points of view, and heated passions which drew atten- 
tion from more fundamental things in 1840. Yet, an abiding skepticism as to 
direct involvement in political activity at any time also remains. Campbell’s 
spirit is typical of a rural sectarian, rather than of a Christian who is al- 
so a political realist. 

4Campbell waxed both hot and cold toward his adopted country. Basi- 
cally a Jeffersonian Democrat, he rejected Jefferson’s deism, and, the Jack- 
sonian concept of democracy. Among the founders of the American Republic, 
Campbell felt that Charles Thomson, secretary of the Continental congress, 
was the most neglected yet worthy name. His judgments against a self-cen- 
tered America tended to be stronger before his trip to Europe in 1846 than 
after his return. In general, Campbell combines a critical with a somewhat 
utopian evaluation of his nation. 
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5. War | 
... the spirit of Christianity is essentially pacific. 


War is not now, nor was it ever, a process of justice. 
It never was a test of truth—a criterion of right. It is 
either a mere game of chance, or a violent outrage of: 
the strong upon the weak. Need we any other proof that 
a Christian people can, in no way whatever, countenance 
a war as a proper means of redressing wrongs, of de- 
ciding justice, or of settling controversies among na- 
tions! ... Not one of the 286 wars which have been car- 
ried on among the ‘‘Christian nations’’ during 1500 
years was such that an enlightened Christian man could | 
have taken any part in it—because, as admitted, not one 
of them was for defence alone; in other words, they were 
all aggressive wars. 


MH, ’48, pp. 375-377 


In modern times we terminate hostilities by a treaty 
of peace. We do not make peace with powder and lead. 
It is done by reason, reflection, and negociation. Why not 
employ these first? 


... Could not a united National Court be made as feasible 
and as practicable as a United States Court? Why not, 
as often proposed, and as eloquently, ably, and humanely 
argued by the advocates of peace, have a Congress of 
Nations and a High Court of Nations for adjudicating 
and terminating all international misunderstandings and 
complaints, redressing and remedying all wrongs and 
grievances? 
MH, ’48, pp. 382-383 


Xi 


ESCHATOLOGY 


1. The Millennium 


...L yet expect a Millennium—a thousand years of a 
triumphant Christianity, and at no very distant day. 
I...am yearly less disposed to be dogmatical in affirm- 
ing how, or by what means and instruments this glorious 
period is to be ushered in, nor what it is to be in all its 
developments: but that the promises and the prophecies 
are pregnant with events not yet revealed and accom- 
plished, to be displayed on this earth before the end of 
the world ... I as little doubt... as before. 


With me, the resurrection of the dead—the final judg- 
ment, and THE LAST DAY, are yet contemporaneous events}; 
and, therefore, if there be no Millennium before, there 
ean be none after the resurrection, the final judgment, 
and the last day. 1... regard all these brethren as de- 
ceived by false reasonings in denying a temporal Mil- 
lennium, which they all effectually do, in making the 
world end immediately.’ 


MH, 43, p. 74 


1Campbell’s eschatology was primarily millennial in spirit. The interplay 
of ideas from scripture and the Enlightenment seem to define the meaning 
of this eschatology. From the latter, Campbell tinctures the belief with a 
this-worldly utopian color. As a biblicist, he accents the terminology to de- 
scribe the final event. In addition, polemic against the secular utopians and 
revivalistic millennarians of his day also colors his writing. 
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... Modesty sits most gracefully on... interpreters of 
prophecy. Still the prophecies were written for the 
people of every age; and intended to be understood in 
such a degree as the wants of every age may require. 
Past events are said ‘‘to cast their shadows behind them; 
while coming events throw their shadows before them.’’ 

The signs of the times, are in themselves, and can be 
found nowhere else. And do not the signs of the present 
time clearly indicate that the church of denominations is 
in the captivity of mystic Babylon? 


... before the Millennium there must... be a battle and 
a triumph.... Sectarianism is naturally and necessarily 
a state of hostility—or an actual and active war between 
parties. These wars, too, are declared, prosecuted, and 
consummated by synods and councils, and their church 
militant armies. They are either for doctrines or polities. 


The Millennial Harbinger? was conceived and born 
under the conviction and influence of this view of dilapi- 
dated and prostrated christendom. We have, therefore, 
been testifying against the doctrines, commandments, 
and institutions of discordant and belligerent sects and 
parties ;—these roots of bitterness, ... of discord that 
have greviously sickened, paralized, and rendered in- 
efficient the ministrations of the gospel... in the hearts 
and lives of men.° 

MH, ’56, pp. 698-699 


2The Millennial Harbinger was a monthly journal founded by Alexander 
Campbell in 1830. He served in some sort of editorial capacity with the ma- 
gazine until 1865. The Harbinger is the most complete source for culling 
this man’s writing. 

3A leading note in Campbell’s ultimate hope was for the unity of the 
church. He believed this could be achieved only by a restoration of the 
common faith of apostolic Christianity as the norm of life and work. Such 
faith had, for him, been buried beneath the heteronomous authorities of creeds 
and clericalism. A portion omitted from the above quotation illustrates Camp- 
bell’s attitudes toward creeds. (1) The ambiguity in his view may be noted. 
He contended, on the one hand, that the later creeds, from Nicaea on, had 
been used to divide the church. But the irony in this judgment is that, when 
he goes on to say what he means by the Christ of the New Testament, in 
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... We must expose the fallacy of the whole hypothe- 
sis..., So often promulged ..., both in the Hast and 
in the West, viz—‘The prophecies are all fulfilled, and 
the church has only to expect the immediate personal re- 
turn of the Lord.’’ Those who strongly affirm this propo- 
sition, differ from the... ancient Millennarians in this— 
that, while the ancient Millennarians argued for a mil- 
lennium after the personal return of the Lord, they also 
argued for the continuance of the present mundane sys- 
tem, under all the now existing laws that govern it; that 
the earth would be more fruitful, harvests more abund- 
ant, and animal pleasures more numerous, various, and 
elevated than formerly—a sort of golden age—... during 
which generation should succeed generation, and unusual 
temporal prosperity abound. 

But the new theory of the millennium materially dif- 
fers from the speculations of the ancients. ... According 
to Mr. Miller,* time ends before the millennium com- 
mences. The earth is destroyed, with all the wicked, and 
a new creation completed before the happy era begins. 

The following assumptions, while essential to this 
theory, are, nevertheless, fatal to the views of prophecy 
which they seem to entertain: 


Ist. The day of the Lord’s coming is the end of all 
time. 


brief summary, Campbell falls back on a formula very similar to the ortho- 
dox statement of Chalcedon (a.p. 451). He wrote, “He is infinitely Divine, 
and perfectly human, possessing all Divinity and all humanity in one per- 
sonality. A perfect God man... .” (MH, ’56, p. 700.) (2) Again, Campbell 
rejects the later creeds on the ground that they offer metaphysical interpre- 
tations. Such formulations, though having some teaching value, must not be 
converted into tests for inclusion or exclusion in relation to the Christian 
fellowship. However, he accepts wholeheartedly the so-called Apostles’ Creed 
as a valid expression of apostolic Christianity, since it dealt with historical 
events, not speculative religion. This creed, Campbell once remarked, ‘twas 
worth all the creeds of the last seventeen centuries. . .. We only need to 
modernize the words ‘Ghost’ and ‘Hell.’” (MH, ’55, p. 74.) 

4William Miller (1782-1849), a Baptist farmer from Low Hampton, N. Y., 
began to preach widely in 1831. He predicted the coming of the millennial 
reign of Christ in 1843-1844. In spite of the failure of his prediction, Miller 
won many followers. The Adventists stem partly from Miller’s leadership. 
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2nd. It is also the end of the present heavens, earth, 
and sea. 

3d. It is, moreover, the end of all the nations of the 
earth. 

Now, all this is only equivalent to affirming that, 
when the Lord comes, the material heavens, earth, sea, 
time, and nations, shall be no more. It is, therefore, in- 
cumbent on them to show that all the prophecies that re- 
spect these heavens, earth, sea, time, and nations, have 
been fulfilled. Indeed, this is their ... oft-repeated as- 
sertion. 

Will any one skilled in that theory, please reconcile it 
and John’s intimations in the following particulars? 

1. John gave a thousand years respite from Satan’s 
influence. Rev. xx., 1. And how shall we count a thousand 
years after time is no more? 2. John speaks of nations 
existing after the thousand years are past. Are we to 
expect new nations to be created after the present na- 
tions are destroyed? He also speaks of the earth, in its 
common acceptation, as existing after the thousand years 
are ended. 

MH, 743, pp. 220-221 


The Protestant Theory.—The Millennium, so far as 
the triumphs of Christianity is concerned, will be a state 
of greatly enlarged and continuous prosperity, in which 
the Lord will be exalted and his divine spirit enjoyed in 
an unprecedented measure. All the conditions of society 
will be vastly improved; wars shall cease, and peace and 
good will among men will generally abound. The Jews 
will be converted, and the fulness of the Gentiles will be 
brought into the kingdom of the Messiah. Genuine Chris- 
tianity will be diffused through all nations; crimes and 
punishments will cease; governments will recognize hu- 
man rights, and will rest on just and benevolent prin- 
ciples. Conversions will not only be genuine, but early 
and general. Large measures of divine influence will be 
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vouchsafed. One extended and protracted series of re- 
vivals will keep pace with the exigencies of society. The 
seasons will become more mild; climates more salubrious, 
health more vigorous, labor less, lands more fertile, and 
the animal creation more prolific: for the knowledge of 
the glory of God shall cover the whole earth as the 
waters cover the channel of the sea. The Millennium is 
to precede the coming of the Lord, the general conflagra- 
tion, and the creation of new heavens and earth.° 


MH, °41, p. 9 


2. The Question of Progress 


This is called an age of progress. Truly it is an age of 
progress in all directions—progress upward and down- 
ward, forward and backward. We have many schools of 
philosophy and science, of theology and mythology... 
and yet we are not satisfied. Every generation and age 
has its own work to do, and we have ours. 


MH, °54, p. 221 


... Posterity ... may look back upon our age as we 
are wont to contemplate ages long since passed away, 
and wish, as ‘‘duteous sons, their fathers had been more 
wise. ’’—Certain it is, that we are not satisfied with our- 
selves, and that a spirit of inquiry, revolution, and 
change, is now abroad in the land, which no man can 
limit or restrain. 

We live in the midst of a great moral revolution. 
Opinions held sacred by our fathers, usages consecrated 
by the devotion of ages, institutions venerated by the 

5Campbell described “the Protestant theory” as a vision of “a new moral 
order of things.” (MH, ’°41, p. 11.) He appreciated this outlook because it 
was practical, not speculative. The Protestants looked toward a historical, 
temporal period when the reign of Christ among men would become genuine- 
ly real, and a perfection in nature also would be realized. Such a view 
seemed practical to Campbell because it sanctioned “new modes of instruc- 
tion” designed to ‘mould human nature after a more perfect model.” Through 
education, and other methods, it strove for ‘‘a more perfect display of the 
transforming efficacy of the gospel on the whole constitution of man.” (MH, 


’41, p. 11.) This rendering of the millennial hope looks to a new quality of 
life in all the earthly realms of existence. 
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most venerable of mankind, are now subjected to the 
same cold rigid analysis, and made to pass through the 
same unsparing ordeal to which the most antiquated 
errors... are now so unmercifully doomed. 


Ours ...is an age of invention, rather than of dis- 
covery—the arts, more than the sciences, are cultivated 
and improved. The invention of printing, the discovery 
of America, and the Protestant reformation, have im- 
parted to the human mind an impulse so vigorous and so 
enduring, that neither time nor space seem able to im- 
pair. Stimulated by the many errors already exploded, 
and the new discoveries since made, the human mind 
seems intent on carrying on war against false assump- 
tions and unwarranted conclusions—determined to ad- 
vance from victory to victory over every species of error 
and delusion, that we may not unreasonably anticipate a 
day when the last error shall be exploded, and the last 
baseless assumption shall be entombed in the same un- 
fathomable abyss with the vortices of Descartes... . 

But there are many things already and immoveably 
established. The human mind is not wholly at sea with- 
out pilot or compass. 


Physical nature is, indeed, still open to investiga- 
tion... . Astronomy is yet in progress of development. 
Geology is a new science. ... The physical constitution 
of man has yet numerous mysteries sealed from the 
most discriminating eye. ... That men have souls as 
well as bodies, and spirits as well as souls, seems likely 
soon to be satisfactorily proved, not by metaphysical 
reasoning, but by ... demonstrations submitted to the 
outward senses of man. Nor is the day far distant, when 
it is presumed that all parties will agree that, as God 
has made the world, he should govern it. 

MH, ’46, pp. 122-123 
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... This may yet be regarded comparatively as a dark 
age; compared not with the past, but with the future. 
For my own part, though so much enlightened compared 
with past ages, I must regard the present age as dark 
in my anticipations of the future. 

MH, 48, p. 427 


No kingdom now on earth can be regarded as a king- 
dom of our Lord, because they were all founded by the 
sword. ... We boast of a government... founded by the 
valor and sealed by the lives of our fathers. A seven 
year’s war was the price of our political redemption, and 
fifty years’ taxation the expense of our liberties. ... But 
do we forget... that ‘‘all who take the sword shall perish 
by the sword’’? Is not this the universal fate of all the 
nations of the world? And can we expect an exemption 
from this unchangeable law? We cannot. The injustice, 
cupidity, ambition, oppression, which are found in our 
political institutions, will doom this nation to ... ven- 
geance, and cause it to go the way of all the earth, before 
the triumphant day of the Lord come. How rapid is the 
progress of corruption, and how certain its consum- 
mation ! 

This is the age of improvement in every thing—but 
morals. Labor-saving expedients spring up like the grass 
that grows upon the field: but is human labor lessened? 
Are the toils and drudgery of life diminished by it? Not 
in the least: for as soon as one invention is adopted, it 
opens a new field for speculation, new objects of enter- 
prize, and the ever active passions in the human breast 
impel the children of flesh into everlasting toils. There 
can be no radical amelioration of society under the in- 
fluences which now govern the world. The bonds of 
friendship, the leagues of society are founded in cupidity 
or ambition, or in family pride. The social qualities of 
our nature are all touched with this political magnet, and 
all our affections move on the hinges of time and sense. 
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But this state of things is not to survive the message 
of the angel of an everlasting gospel. He appears as a 
harbinger of the Millennium. He announces that... 
the hour of God’s judgment has come; that the fate of 
all the enemies of the reign of Messiah is now sealed, 
and that consequently a new order of things is to succeed. 


MH, ’33, pp. 121-122 


3. Destiny and Anglo-Saxon Culture 


. . . to feel onself a man—endowed with reason, con- 
science, and moral feeling, invested by a constitutional 
provision of paramount human authority, with liberty of 
thought, liberty of speech, and liberty of action—know- 
ing no one superior in rank to a man—a well educated, 
moral, and religious man—as the noblest ... and best 
work of God on earth, is the greatest . . . nobility to 
which any human being can... aspire. And with all these 
honors... and privileges, is every American citizen in- 
vested. ... 

We can desire for ourselves no better political or tem- 
poral birthrights or inheritance than we now possess, 
and we can pray for no greater honors and privileges of 
this world for any living people greater or better than 
those guaranteed by our institutions to every American 
citizen. May we act worthily of them! May they be long 
continued as the inheritance of our posterity, and may 
they soon be bestowed on all kindreds, tongues, and 
people of earth, until there shall ascend from every 
dwelling on the spacious earth one grateful song of 
praise to Him that hath redeemed man from the tyranny 
of man, and invested the human race with equal laws, 
equal institutions, and equal national and political birth- 
rights, leaving it to every human being under the gov- 
ernment and providence of God to be the architect of his 
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own fortune—the creator of his own personal rank, 
dignity, and honor !° 


MH, ’48, pp. 678-679 


.. . What rich legacy have the Platos, the Socrateses, 
the Aristotles, of Greek philosophy, bequeathed to the 
human race, compared with those of a Bacon, a Locke, a 
Newton? What moral and useful instruction in the poetry 
of Homer or Hesiod, compared with that of Milton, or 
Young, or Shakespeare? 


Addresses, *49, p. 40 


Hiss fp: early in the 13th century the Anglo-Saxon Wick- 
liffe was born. He taught that men might read the Bible 
and pray in Anglo-Saxon. 


From that day to this the Anglo-Saxon spirit, genius 
and learning have been, with gigantic strides, advancing 
and rising... . Now, this presuming to read the Bible and 
to pray in Anglo-Saxon, like our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, though apparently at first a small matter, like 


an avalanche, is ever progressing with increasing magni- 
tude.... 


. . . Who cannot anticipate the spread of the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue all over the world? 

Thus, without indulging in a romantic spirit, we may 
hope that, as there was at first but one language, there 


6The Millennial Harbingers of 1847-1848 carried a series of “Letters from 
Europe.” This excerpt is taken from the concluding letter, number 36. Camp- 
bell’s affection for the new world was deepened after his travels abroad. He 
saw his European trip as providing factual confirmation of his opinion that 
“the relative position of the United States, the ... privileges of an Ameri- 
can citizen’? were “beyond comparison with those of any nation.” (MH, 
48, p. 678.) This passage sounds rather smug. But, apparently Campbell is 
thinking of the America which had succeeded in embodying the ideals of the 
rights of man. In other passages, he criticizes the American experiment very 
sharply. Here his loyalty to country reflects an ecstatic relation to the ideals 
of equality and individual autonomy, rather than a self-righteous ethnocen- 
trism or nationalism. 
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will be at last but one language amongst the sons of 
Adam. 


. .. there are in the Anglo-Saxon tongue... treasures 
of infinite value to mankind; the noblest specimens of 
Christian genius, learning, science, true religion and 
pure morality, ever communicated in human speech... . 
We strongly affirm the conviction that... the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue will ultimately triumph.’ 


Addresses, ’49, pp. 41-44 


The American Revolution is but the precursor of a 
revolution of infinitely more importance,to mankind. It 
was a great... revolution. But time and space limit and 
circumsceribe all its blessings to mankind. 


A more glorious work is reserved for this generation 
the emancipation of the human mind from the 
shackles of superstition, and the introduction of human 
beings into the full fruition of the reign of heaven. To 
liberate the minds of men from sectarian tyrannies—to 
deliver them from the melancholy thraldom of relentless 
systems, is a work fraught with greater blessings, a work 
of nobler daring ... than the substitution of a repre- 
sentative democracy for an absolute or limited monarchy. 
This revolution ... will make men free indeed. 


Addresses, 30, p. 375 


To introduce the last and most beneficial change in 
society, it is only necessary to let the gospel, in its own 


THas history borne out Campbell’s idea of the manifest destiny of the 
English language? Such predictions are perilous and never work out as ex- 
pected. This irony of history may be illustrated in the use to be made of the 
English alphabet in Communist China. Over the next ten years the English 
alphabet, or as they cali it, the Roman, will be introduced but not the Eng- 
lish language. Mandarin will be written in phonetic spelling, using the twen- 
ty-six letters of the alphabet, but without adopting any of the English lan- 
guage as such. (J. Tuzo Wilson, One Chinese Moon, New York: Hill and 
Wang, 1959, p. 137.) 
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plainness, simplicity and force, speak to men. Divest it 
of all the appendages of human philosophy, falsely so 
called, and of all the traditions and dogmas of men; and 
in its power it will pass from heart to heart, ... from 
city to city, until it bless the whole earth.® 


Addresses, ’30, p. 377 


4, Final Judgment 


. .. we now have very dissimilar and contradictory 
theories of the future state. ... Take, for example, the 
future state of the disobedient and unjust, and how 
dissimilar are the representations of it given by the 
Universalist, the Restorationist, the Destructionist, the 
Romanist, and the Christian’—all professing to hold the 
same book as a Divine revelation! 

The Universalist proper teaches that a full retribution 
of sin takes place in this life, and hence, after death, the 
wicked are as holy and as happy as the righteous. With 
him, the scriptures that speak of future punishment 
speak in metaphors.... 

The Universal Restorationist teaches that there will 
be punishment of a disciplinary character after death, 
which shall, in all cases, issue in perfect reformation, 
holiness and happiness. 


The Destructionist teaches that, ultimately, the souls 
and the bodies of all the wicked shall be destroyed; that 
is, reduced to perfect nonentity. 


8&The utopian element in Campbell’s eschatology is exemplified in this re- 
mark. It was his belief that when the gospel was allowed to speak, unclut- 
tered by systems of metaphysics and theology, men would respond both in 
commitment and in living. He held that men were unconverted and divided 
religiously, not primarily because of a resistance born of an inherent perver- 
sity, but because the faith in its pristine simplicity had not been made Clear 
to man’s conscience and reason. 

9A footnote to this term says, “I use the word Christian in its sectarian 
sense, and not in its general sense.’’ Does Campbell mean the group some- 
times called “the Disciples,’ or, merely his own interpretation of the doc- 
trine? 
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These three theories agree in one point—viz. that the 
wicked shall all be destroyed out of the universe, not one 
left. The Universalist and the Restorationist destroy 
their character, and make them saints, while the Destruc- 
tionist reduces them to nothing. ... 

The Romanist has, for some of the dead, an inter- 
mediate state of purgatorial purification. All men die 
under certain liabilities to punishment because of venal 
offences which disqualify them for heaven. They must, 
therefore, pass through purgatory. ... Their residence 
and sufferings in purgatory are to be commensurate with 
the number and character of their various offences... ._ 
Passage through that imaginary region will be much 
shortened ... by reason of the masses said for the dead. 
... Ultimately, indeed, all its inmates get through; the 
irremedially wicked passing directly into punishment. 

The Christian believes that the wicked suffer ‘‘ an ever- 
lasting punishment,’’ and that, therefore, they never 
cease to exist. He believes that the wicked are cast into 
hell and there suffer ‘‘an everlasting destruction from 
the presence of the Lord.’’ 


Addresses, undated, pp. 404-405 


. . . It is wise for us not to live upon conjectures, nor to 
build systems upon dreams and visions. ... I am content 
to be assured that whosoever hears the gospel and be- 
heves and obeys it, shall be saved, and that whosoever 
hears and disbelieves it, shall be damned.—l know no 
gospel in proclaiming to sinners on earth that after they 
are damned in judgment, they may, by a long series of 
awful punishment, be brought to repentance, and be de- 
livered from hell.... Of one thing we are assured, that 
it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living 
God; and an awful experiment to attempt to relax .. .the 
... sanctions of the gospel of his grace. 


CB, ’25, p. 203 
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. . . Your capital difficulty is, ‘‘Whether the Deity would 
have created any being, and placed him in such a situ- 
tion, in which it was possible for him to make himself 
deserving of eternal torment.’’?° 


... For the sake of argument, . . . I will admit that 
before any creature was made, the result ..., on the 
present plan of things, was as perfectly known to the 
Creator as it will be in any future period, and also that 
any other possible result on any other plan, was just as 
well known. The question then was with the Creator... 
which plan of creation shall I adopt. If any, the plan 
which was actually adopted, as the fact proves... . It is 
conceded that the actual state of things now existing was 
the best possible state in which they could exist with a 
reference to all final results. It may, then, in the spirit of 
true devotion, and genuine humility be affirmed that God 
could not, with a reference to all final results, give birth 
to a more perfect system of things than the present. 
... the knowledge of God is essential to the happiness 
of a rational creature, and if God had given birth to a 
system which in its very nature excluded the possibility 
of evil, it would have also excluded the possibility 
of his being a governor. A creator he might have been, 
but a governor he could not have been; and unless 
exhibited as a governor, no rational creature ever could 
have known him in that way essential to happiness. 
These principles being apprehended: it follows, that if 
God had not given birth to a system in which it was 
possible for some to be miserable hereafter, it would 
have been impossible to have given birth to a system 
Be autatonich the editor of the Bapiet enewere, The lade dinicul- 
Ps tie ceaends ofan, talthen Hesenatinued. While retecting 
Be aie) tones | timau "whether helnelty | sould: Have created 
any being and placed him in such a situation in which it was possible for 


him to make himself deserving of eternal torment. My view of the character 
of Deity induced me to believe he would not.” (CB, ’26, p. 270.) 
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in which any could have been eternally and perfectly 


happy.” 
CB, ’26, p. 272 


That a lake of fire and brimstone, the flames of Tophet, 
and the perpetual burnings of the Vale of Hinnom, 
should become emblems and representations of the fear- 
ful doom of wicked and ungodly men, is certainly as 
rational and consistent as that a garden of delights, a 
golden city, spacious and splendid mansions, crowns of 
glory, and kingly thrones, should constitute the imagery 
of the eternal honors and blessedness of the children of 
God. No man of good sense and scriptural information 
understands these representations to be. exact literal 
delineations of the future condition of saints and sinners. 
Pleasure or pain corresponding with these figurative 
representations is all that persons of sound sense and ac- 
curate discrimination understand by them. 


Addresses, undated, pp. 448-449 


5. The Resurrection of the Dead 


. .. in our view, the shortest and best ... way, to 
prove the whole truth and absolute certainty of the 
christian religion, is to prove the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead.” 

Owen, ’29, p. 290 


UFfow does Campbell resolve the problem of theodicy, God’s responsibility 
for creating a world in which evil exists? He says that a world in which 
the possibility of both good and evil exists is the best of all possible situa- 
tions. But, such an answer, as with Leibnitz (1646-1716) and his “best of 
all possible worlds,’ really sidesteps the more poignant issues of a theodicy. 
This is so, since (1) the mystery and depth of evil is resolved prematurely 
by appealing to the actual, existing world as an adequate answer to the 
question of possible better choices God might have made. Any “reason” for 
either choice, a possible better world, or the actual world, seems best left 
veiled in the impenetrable freedom of God’s creative being; and (2) the con- 
tingent character of the actual world, let alone the limited realm of moral 
values, is not taken seriously enough. The kind of argument used here is 
dominated by concepts like ‘‘necessity’” and ‘actuality.’ 


122In the debate with Robert Owen on ‘‘The Evidences of Christianity,” 
Campbell takes perhaps twenty pages, in fine print, to “prove” the reliable 
character of the resurrection of Christ as an event, a fact in history. He con- 
centrates his apologetic on the accounts given in 1 Corinthians, chapter 15 
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... The spirit of man is wholly intellectual. ‘‘Who 
knoweth the things of a man, but the spirit of man that is 
in him? And who knoweth the things of God, but the 
spirit of God?’’ Here the spirit of man and the spirit of 
God are introduced as intelligent spirits, each knowing, 
alone knowing, the things of the person to whom he 
belongs. This is the reason why mortality, or death, or 
destruction, is never once alleged of a spirit—any spirit, 
good or bad. Spirits belong not to the precincts of mor- 


tality. Addresses, undated, p. 429 


The infidels ... say that there is no spirit in the uni- 
verse, because no one can explain the word in any other 
way, than—that it is like nothing that we have heard, 
seen, felt, tasted, or smelled; and that it is a good defi- 
nition of nothing. Still, however, I think; and this thinking 
I is different from I seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling, or 
feeling. If I can discriminate between a sight and seeing, 
then can I discern a difference between a thought and 
thinking; and therefore I can form as good an idea of 
mind or spirit as of many other objects of thought. I 
judge of it not by color, weight, or dimensions, but by 
its various acts and feelings—by what it does, and by 
what it suffers. But if I cannot explain, I can believe that 
I have a spirit from God... .** MH, °36, p. 451 


and Paul’s sermons in Acts. The “proofs”? used by Campbell boil down to (1) 
the credibility of the testimony of the witnesses who report on the event as 
known to sensory experience; (2) the emergence of the institutions of the 
Lord’s day and baptism as symbols of the primacy of the resurrection; and, 
(3) the positive effects which belief in the resurrection had upon the life 
and attitudes of early Christians, such as martyrdom for their faith. The 
“proof” based on the effects of the resurrection—faith on the early disciples 
is the most impressive of Campbell’s evidences. Many of the interpretations 
given by Campbell on this point are used in commentaries and apolgetic 
writings today. 

wWhat function could the belief in spirit as eternal rational substance 
serve in interpreting the resurrection? Campbell used the idea to strengthen 
a concept of ‘personal immortality,” conceived as a personal consciousness 
which survives the death of the body. He took this to be the biblical view. 
But the theory smacks of the Platonic dualism of mind and body. 

4There is a polemic motive behind this defense of spirit as a kind of ra- 
tional, transcendent dimension beyond the bodily self. For example, a series 
of articles, written in 1836, on the topic of “Materialism,” seek to refute a 
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. There is nothing future more clearly or fully re- 
vealed than the resurrection and future judgment of 
every man. 

As to what is to be raised from the grave, we believe, 
that, as it was when Christ rose, so shall it be when he 
comes—that only the bodies of the dead shall come out 
of the graves. ... It is very common usage in language 
to call the body the person, and to speak of the body as 
if it were the whole person of man. In this usage the 
scriptures abound, as they do in every other common and 
natural usage of language. Sir Isaac Newton and all 
other astronomers of his time daily spoke of the sun 
rising and setting—of the ascending and descending of 
the fixed stars as the common people spoke of them, 
though it was positively contrary to their own knowledge 
and teaching. ...So the Lord himself and the Apostles 
speak of saints sleeping, awaking, dying, rising—of the 
dead hearing the voice of the Son of God, coming forth, 
&e., &e., in accordance with the appearance of things and 
the common usage of mankind. But when they speak 
without figure ..., they always represent the body only, 
and never the spirit of man, as the subject of mortality, 
of death, and of resurrection. 


MH, ’37, pp. 550-551 


The passage before us [2 Corinthians iv. 16—v. 10]... 
represents the body ... as a momentary residence... in 
which dwells a spirit, mind, or guest—that this... spirit 

. shall, on the dissolution of this tabernacle, be divested 
of this outward covering; but yet shall not be forever 
naked, for even the mortal part shall itself be absorbed 


heresy being taught by a radical restorationist, a certain ‘‘brother Thomas.” 
The error advocated by this brother said that ‘the body is the least corrupt- 
ible and spirit, or moral temper, the most quickly dissolved portion of human 
nature. In opposition to this doctrine, ana eee held aba ‘there is a spirit 
in man, which spirit can exist without the bod nd... is something 
more indestructible than breath, and more mUDRERRELTS than the attribute of 
temper.” (MH, ’'36, p. 452.) 
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or swallowed up by the life; and the spirit, made naked 
by the pulling down of the earthy house, shall again be 
clothed with this ‘‘mortal absorbed in life,’’ or with 
the ... everlasting mansion which God himself shall rear 
according to his promise.” 

MH, ’36, p. 455 


... Phil. i. 22, 24.... This passage clearly teaches... 
that THE SOONER FROM THIS STATE THE SOONER WITH 
cHRisT. But if there be no intermediate state of bliss be- 
tween death and the final crown, after the day of the 
resurrection of the just, then Paul was deceived in all 
his reasonings; for then it is not true that the sooner 
from time the sooner with Christ. 

To be with Christ is not to be unconscious in the grave, 
for Christ is not in the grave. ‘‘Say not, then, ‘Who shall 
bring him up from the dead.’ ’’ To be with Christ is not 
to sleep in unconsciousness in the dust, for then saint 
and sinner are equally with Christ... . ‘‘To be with 
Christ,’’ then, is to be in a more intimate, spiritual, and 
sensible communion with the Lord, than the present body 
and religious ordinances in the church can bestow. 

If Paul meant no more than an escape from his toils 
and sufferings, he could have expressed all that in the 
words, ‘‘I wish to depart.’’ But he has more in vision 
than departing from this life—he expected immediately 
to enter upon another. Words have no meaning if Paul 
does not here teach that the righteous after death are 
present with the Lord in a state of bliss superior to any 
thing which can be enjoyed on earth, and that this is not 
the final or ultimate state of reward of which Paul some- 
times spoke; but a state of separate and spiritual exist- 
ence antecedent to it. 

MH, 736, p. 558 


BThis passage seems to say that the mortal body, which alone dies but 
is to be transformed ultimately, will be united with the eternal spirit which 
had been made “naked” at the death of the body. 
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. .. while a literal resurrection has respect to the 
body dead and buried, a figurative resurrection in the 
Christian religion will indicate not bodies, but souls 
quickened, animated, and elevated by the Spirit of God. 


MH, 41, p. 101 


This Millennium ... is to be preceded and succeeded 
by a resurrection. The first resurrection precedes, and 
the second resurrection succeeds it. It is, then, an inter- 
val of a thousand years between two resurrections. Now 

. the resurrection before, and the resurrection after, 
this thousand years, are both figurative... and... to be 
contrasted with the literal and true resurrection.” 


MH, °41; pp. 99-100 


6. The Return of Christ 


The hope of all true Christians is the... appearance 
of the great God and of our Saviour Jesus Christ. The 
whole church, anticipating his coming .. ., exclaim with 
one voice, ‘‘Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly!’’... 

Every century since he left the earth has expected him. 
The many allusions to this most glorious of all events 
found in the apostolic writings, have kept this hope alive 
in every age; and from the figurative and literal deserip- 
tions of it... many... mistakes have been diffused . 
occasionally to the mortification of the more enlightened 
of the community of faith.... 


16A series of 26 articles appeared in The Millennial Harbinger, beginning in 
1841 and concluding in 1843, on “The Coming of the Lord.’ They were 
evoked largely by the excitement caused when William Miller predicted the 
end of the world for the year 1843. The fourth article (MH, ’41, pp. 100-104) 
develops a complicated picture of several resurrections, based on an exegesis 
of Revelation 20: 1-10. The scholastic method used for interior decoration 
of the furniture of heaven paints a variegated but barren color scheme! A 
series of resurrections, literal and figurative are expounded. They come in 
this order: ‘“ ‘the dead saints shall be raised,” then “the living saints changed,” 
and finally, ‘‘the ungodly raised.” (MH, AT, p. 279.) Timing of the events is 
left unknown. The literal resurrection of the body takes place only after the 
coming of the Lord. Campbell’s primary purpose in going into this labyrinth 
was not, however, to answer all questions, but simply to “‘show that the Tore 
cannot possibly come in person before the Millennium” (MH, ’41, p. 103) 
since an elaborate series of resurrections must precede this event. 
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There is still a prevailing idea that the .. . persuasion 
of his immediate return will greatly tend to the con- 
version of sinners and to the sanctification of the faith- 
ful. To me ..., there has never appeared much reason 
for this conclusion. ... 


. .. there are some advantages to be derived from the 
settlement of the question concerning the Messiah’s 
return. ... Were we assured, or were it more probable 
than the contrary opinion, that he would return im- 
mediately, we should neither build, nor plant, nor make 
any provisions beyond the time anticipated. ... On the 
other hand, should we conclude that generations are yet 
to intervene, and nations yet...in the gloom of Pagan- 
ism to be converted to Christ, before he appear to raise 
the dead and wind up the drama of human doings on the 
old theatre, we should institute an inquiry into the ways 
and means by which to extend Truth’s dominions and the 
Gospel’s conquests over its innumerable rivals in the 
human heart. The practical tendencies of the... systems 
of prophetic interpretation are... dissimilar. 


... L never thought that the certainty of death, or the 
uncertainty of life, ranked ...in the... class of argu- 
ments and motives inductive to repentance or con- 
version. My chief... evidence is, that our Lord and his 
Apostles did not give it prominence in their public ad- 
dresses. 


Penitence superinduced by affliction, and repentance 
originating on a death-bed, have long since been of 
doubtful reputation. The goodness of God is the specific 
argument that leads to true repentance.—Panic fears 
and impulses are not the eloquence of Christ’s gospel. 
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I should fear that converts made to Christ from the 
preaching of his immediate return, in case of a dis- 
appointment would generally relapse again. They would 
rest more on probabilities .. . than on the sure word of 
divine testimony. ... We gain nothing from the Millen- 
narians in persuading men to obey the gospel. On the con- 
trary, ... we have more to fear than to hope from any 
effort to induce men to come to the Lord, deduced from 
prophetic calculations. The gospel is the same document 
of divine wisdom and power now that it was when Christ 
had just left the earth, and it will have no fresh power 
from the apprehension of his immediate return. 


The coming of the Lord is not the hope of Christians; 
but it is a hope so intimately connected with the hope of 
eternal life at his appearing and his kingdom, that the 
Apostle exhorts to a looking for ‘‘that blessed hope, the 
glorious appearing of the great God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ,’’ as one of the best means of holding fast 
our ... confidence unshaken to the end. They always 
kept it before the minds of the brotherhood as near at 
hand. It is in truth very near to us all; so near that no 
interval of time will be perceived by those who have 
gone out of time from the moment of their departure 
from earth. No suns rise or set to the dead in Christ. 
There is no distance nor time beyond our planet to 
human spirits severed from their mortal tenements. 
Hence the many allusions to the almost immediate re- 
turn of the Lord found in the apostolic writings.” 


17S$everal correlations made by Alexander Campbell clearly imply a Johan- 
nine eschatology. ‘Eternal life,’ rather than the literal bodily return, is the 
center of attention. A few of the correlations may be noted: (1) the passage 
quoted here says that the immediate translation of the human spirit to be 
“with Christ’? and “the return of Christ’ are co-ordinate, perhaps synony- 
mous events; (2) the stress upon the “first coming’ as wholly definitive of 
the meaning of a ‘‘second coming’’; (3) the question Campbell raised on one 
occasion as to whether death and the final event might not be the same 
thing; (4) the focus upon the ongoing work of the church, as a means of 
grace, and a refusal to underline otherworldly “Millennarian’’ hopes as the 
central task of the church, 
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...1 have... little confidence that any one will be 
found a true interpreter of prophecy who has not had 
perception enough to know where the gospel began, 
where the mother church was located, what were the 
grand items proclaimed by Peter on the Pentecostian 
morn—in fine, I have little confidence in any man’s good 
Christian sense and spiritual discernment who does not 
understand the genius of Christ’s . . . kingdom, the 
nature and design of its ordinances, and the full import 
of the good confession witnessed by Jesus Christ in the 
presence of Pontius Pilate. Nor can I ever believe that 
the Lord will ever raise up a Prophet from any sect in 
Christendom that disparages the ordinances of Christ’s 
religion. 
MH, 742, pp. 259-265 


7. When Will These Things Be? 


... there are difficulties that will forever restrain a 
man possessing a well balanced and well informed mind 
from ever presuming to fix the era of Christ’s coming.... 
No person ... will speak with assurance. 


MH, ’42, p. 305 


If the coming of the Lord be soon—within the present 
century, for example—then there will be no Millennium 
or triumph of Christianity over its various rivals now 
in the field. They will rather have triumphed over it. 
However much real Christians desire the return of their 
Master, there are few of them, I think, who would not 
desire his gospel to have freer circulation and a more 
triumphant career in the world than it has ever yet had, 
before the last act of the drama of human existence on 
this earth is finished. In this case, too, ‘‘the kingdom, and 
the dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom under 
the whole heaven,’’ has not been given according to 
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promise, to the people of the Most High, and very many 
such promises have failed. This we cannot yet believe. 


. Will the Lord come before or after the Miullen- 
nium? ...if he come so soon as 1848, 1847, or 1866, there 
can be no thousand years triumph of Christianity, be- 
cause events that are to follow in instant succession upon 
his coming preclude the possibility of any farther con- 
flict between truth and error. ... The structure of the 
earth is changed—new heavens and earth occupy its 
place—and instead of being with the Lord a thousand 
years on this earth, his people will be with him in a new 
earth to all eternity! 

MH, ’41, pp. 97-98 


. The perilous age has assuredly come. The form 
without the power is every where apparent. The spirit 
of the world has invaded the church. The love of the 
world triumphs over the love of God. The fashion of the 
world has supplanted the manners and customs of Chris- 
tians. Christianity is made to wear the livery of Pagan- 
ism, to suit the admirers of Pagan philosophy and 
morality. The rage for partyism is such, that the whole 
order of Christian worship is fashioned to the caprice of 
the rich and influential.** 

MH, 734, p. 3738 


Playing the game of computing an_exact date for the arrival of The 
End was popular in Campbell’s day. He repudiated reliance upon this game. 
But in order to show up his opponents. Alexander Campbell made calculations 
on his own (see, Owen, ’29, p. 334; MH, ’42, p. 98; MH, ’43, p. 55; or, : 
"61, p. 22). He considered his computations as uncertain probabilities, alter- 
native dates derived from the same sources, useful as raising questions as 
to the reliability of any prediction presented as precise or final. 
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